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PREFACE 


--To many Americans “the West” is still the land of the 
unfenced range, the cattleman and the cowboy. Althou 
the last great range herd followed the buffalo and the 
dian beyond the horizon years ago, our last frontier 
on in the popular imagination. Its perpetuation may be « 
to the fact that it was the final chapter in the long story of 
the westward movement. Perhaps the advertisement it 
ceived gave it immortality, for thousands of travelers caus 
a glimpse of this West from the rear platforms of trans: 
continental trains. Others, at home, learned of it from 
Buffalo Bill and his Wild West Show. Finally, in our 
day, the western novel and the “western” of the films h 
kept it alive long after the cowboy had learned the uses 0 
the hay-rake, and had seen the open range give way to 
enclosed pastures and the great herds of the old days be- 
come the bands of cattle around the haystacks of the small 
rancher. ae 

But the range cattleman has more solid achievements t 
his credit than the creation of a legend. He was the first 
utilize the semi-arid plains. Using the most available — 
tural resource, the native grasses, as a basis, he built u 
great and lucrative enterprise, attracted eastern and fore 
capital to aid him in the development of a new econor 
area, stimulated railroad building in order that the prod 
of the ranges might get to an eastern market, and laid 
economic foundations of more than one western comm 
wealth. This is the story that I have endeavored to tell 


the following pages. 










I am grateful to Dr. Frederic Logan Paxson, whose direc- 
and counsel have been of inestimable value. Thanks are 
to my colleagues in the History Department of the 
versity of Minnesota for their interest and encourage- 


ford, miner, hunter, and rancher, I shall ever be in- 
ed. In his mountain cabin, the Old West lived again. 


ERNEST S. OsGoop 
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THE CATTLEMAN’S FRONTIER # 
1845-1867 a 


I N 1830, more than two hundred years after the first wh 
man had made a clearing in the forest about him and in so. 
doing had created that most significant of boundaries, 
American frontier, the westernmost point in the area” 
continuous settlement was still less than halfway across t. 
continent. According to the census of that year, the ar 
containing more than two inhabitants to the square mile 
extended almost as far west as the western border of the 
young state of Missouri. Here, where the Missouri River 
coming down from the north bends sharply eastward on 
its way to the Mississippi, the frontier had paused, a 
twenty-five years were to elapse before the line of comp 
settlement advanced much beyond that point. To the re 
north and south, the wings of the frontier line bent | 
back toward the east and, as the center halted at the be 
of the Missouri, the flanks, pivoting on that point, swu 
slowly westward during the succeeding decades, and n 
states were formed in the upper Mississippi Valley and 
the lower South. ‘ 
Although the western advance had paused in Misso 
the visitor to the town of Independence, established in 187 
at the apex of this salient, would have found nothing 
movement and activity about him. Through its streets anc 
on the river close by, there passed the whole pageantry « 
the frontier. Here, at the gateway to half a continent, a 
observer could, as the years went by, mark the emergence of 
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West,” as hunter and trail maker, tray per and ie 
» home seeker and gold seeker moved out along the _ 
ern trails into those regions of which the average 
rican was but dimly conscious and about which he knew 
to nothing. 
he river was a roadway of exploration. Up its lonely 
hes had moved the keel boats of Lewis and Clarkea 
rter of a century before the founding of the town. Seven 
s later, the Astorians, whose experiences were to be 
e familiar to the reading public by the pen of Washing- 
| Irving, passed by on their way to the mouth of the 
mbia. Then on a day in the spring of 1819, the roving 
lan gazed in wonder at a strange monster of smoke and 
se moving upstream without any apparent effort on the 
t of those directing its course. Major Stephen Long and 
party on the steamboat Western Engineer were on their 
ly to the mouth of the Platte River. From there, in the 
ollowing spring, they began their journey overland to the 
eads of the Platte, the Arkansas, and the Red. On his 
urn, Long confirmed the opinions of other travelers that 
country beyond the Missouri could never be utilized by 
te men, but must ever remain the home of the wild tribes 
roamed over those frightful and terrifying wastes. For 
alf-century thereafter the Great American Desert was 
ed idea in the minds of most Americans. 
Beyond these “‘steppes of Tartary,” far up in the moun- 
ins, the “brigades” of the fur companies and the lonely 
apper were busy expanding the great fur trade, which 
ached its height during the thirties. From the remote 
rth country, where the Missouri and its tributaries head 
Jeep in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, they came, their 
eel boats laden with great bales of peltry for the St. Louis 
arket. Each spring, when the water was high, the inhab- 
tants of Independence turned out to see the steamboat of 
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the American F ny, bound for Fort Union, th 
‘company’s post located at the mouth of the Yellowsto 
thousand miles upstream. As the stories of the ‘“‘mounta: 
men’ circulated around the border settlements and as 
journals of explorer and traveler found their way into pr 
the topography and general character of the mountain 
- gions, hundreds of miles to the west, were known long 
before the intervening country that began at the outskirts 
of the Missouri towns was anything more than a name. 
This region between the settlements and the mountair 
the last area of continental United States to become fami 
to the average American, went under the general nam 
the Indian country. Here was a country, stretching all 
way from the Red River to the Canadian boundary, w 
seemed destined by a kind Providence to provide a 
manent home for the Indian. Here he might live undisturbe 
freed from the pressure of the westward-moving pion 
who would never, it was believed at the time, settle in 
semi-arid, treeless country where all efforts at agricultu 
must surely fail. In the western section, on the High Pl 
and in the mountains, the wild tribes might roam as of o 
following the great herds of buffalo upon which their whc 
tribal existence was based. In the eastern section, clos 
the Missouri River, room could be provided for the more 
civilized or the weaker tribes of the eastern United Stat 
who were impeding the advance of the north and sou 
wings of the frontier. 
All through the thirties the Federal Government w 
busy negotiating treaties with these eastern tribes, treat 
by which they surrendered their old tribal homes for res 
vations beyond the western border. When persuasion a 
solemn promises of undisturbed and perpetual possessi I 
failed, force was used, for the western Jacksonian dem 
racy, then in the saddle in Washington, had little patie 
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Rumanitarians who demanded that the Indian problem 


yer on steamboats chartered by the government, or along 
rough frontier roads of the southwest, the remnants of 
once powerful tribes moved under military guard to their 
homes. Across the border, the new reservations formed 
unbroken front from the Mexican boundary at the Red 
River to the northwestern corner of Missouri. North of 
ssouri, the tribes of the upper Mississippi were pushed 
back during the same period, thus clearing the way for the 
settlement of southern Wisconsin and eastern Iowa. 
‘However permanent and satisfactory this solution of the 
Indian question might appear to the pioneer farmer and the 
istern statesman, the visitor to Independence would soon 
iscover that Indian isolation was the most temporary of 
pedients. While the treaties were still being negotiated, 
e wagons of the Santa Fé traders were cutting deeper and 
eeper the tracks that led out of the streets of Independence, 
ver the sun-baked plains of the Cimarron and the Arkansas, 
ross the Mexican border to the ancient Spanish city where 
ankee trade goods could be sold at immense profit. This 
ade, which flourished during the thirties, quickened the 
life of the Missouri towns, increased the interest that the 
border was taking in the Southwest and, incidently, con- 
ibuted much to the knowledge of the country over which 
e trail ran. 
Before the close of the thirties there were signs of a new 
ovement among the crowds that thronged the streets of 
the Missouri settlements. In the remote Northwest, beyond 
the barrier of the Rockies, the American trapper was mak- 
g contact with the Canadian fur trader in the valleys of the 
olumbia and its tributaries. Mountain men talked of 
regon, the richest fur country of all, of likely routes 
_ thither, and of the necessity for American effort in that 


solved on the basis of abstract justice. Up the Missouri 





Canadians. In 1832, several parties of fur traders and 
plorers were outfitting at Independence for the Colum 
River. The trail that they took led across the trackless 
Indian country to the Platte at Grand Island, up that river 
and its tributary, the Sweetwater, until at last it topped 
the low divide that separates the waters of the Missouri 
system from those of the Columbia and the Colorado. Here 
was South Pass, discovered ten years before by the fur 
trader, Ashley, a low, grassy divide over which wagons 
might be drawn with little difficulty. There were no wagon 
tracks in the year 1832 when Bonneville and Sublette and 
Wyeth went through, but behind them there was to follow a . 
multitude beneath whose feet rose the dust of the greates fs 
of all frontier roads, the Oregon Trail. a 
In the history of the westward movement, the mission 
has seldom been far behind the explorer and the fur trad 
sometimes, indeed, he has led them. In 1834, two Method- 
ist missionaries had established themselves in the valley of 
the Willamette, a tributary of the Columbia, near Fort 
Vancouver, where Dr. John McLoughlin ruled benignly 
over his vassals, white and red, in the interests of the gr ? 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Two years later Dr. Marcus W 
man, sent out by the American Board of Commissioners fc 
Foreign Missions, began his work further up the Columbia 
‘in central Oregon. Eastward, over the mountains, in the 
valley of the Bitter Root, the Jesuits had established them- 
selves by 1840 under the leadership of Father De Smet. 
The fertility of the soil was of slight importance to the 
fur trader. The missionary, however, had a good eye for ‘ 
land, for those Indian converts who could be induced to 
settle down to farming in the neighborhood of the mission — 
were likely to stay Christianized. In their reports the mis 
sionaries were as enthusiastic over the rich land of the W 







ss, the best that the - 

ie region of Illinois could offer. As this news spread, 
ers began to think and talk of Oregon and the way 
er. By 1843 the movement of the homeseeker out over 
Oregon Trail had begun, a movement that in a few 
s increased to thousands and built up a new American 























ns passed through the dusty streets of Independence, 
| in the crowd that swarmed around them, the talk was 
longer of fur and Indian trade but of land, of crops, of 
1ate, and of the fortunes in the fertile soil of Oregon 
aiting those who would brave the long march and all its 


wo hundred miles upstream, where the Missouri is 
ed by the Platte, another group was gathering in the 
of 1846. In their winter quarters on the western edge 
the new state of Iowa, the Mormons were laying their 
ns for the coming spring. They had despaired of finding 
ome in the States, for wherever they had settled, their 
ghbors had coveted their land, envied their prosperity, 
disapproved of their way of life. Somewhere beyond 
plains and mountains lay the Promised Land. Before the 
e of the next year, they had found it in the valley of 
Great Salt Lake. 

hen in the next year came the news that was to set the 
le frontier in motion. Eastward along the trail to the 
der settlements, across the country to the crowded cities 
the seaboard and on beyond the seas sped the magic 
d that was to bring a whole world flocking westward — 
| The discovery of a few nuggets in a California millrace 
destined to fill the harbor of the Golden Gate with a 
forest of masts, to make the Isthmus of Panama a highway 
r the nations, and to crowd the Oregon Trail with an 










rers, 
miles had been traversed and 
fabulous land of gold by the blue waters of the Pacific. 

When the emigrant bound for Oregon or Califor 
turned his back on the Missouri settlements and struck out 
along the westward trail, his condition was not unlike that 
of the traveler sailing out of an eastern seaport on a trans- 
atlantic journey. Beyond the narrow wagon track a vast 
waste stretched away on every side to the far horizon, it 
swells and hollows as lacking in identity as the crests and 
troughs of the Atlantic rollers. Herds of buffalo and grea 
bands of antelope, seemingly as multitudinous as the fish of 
the sea, moved over the face of these great solitudes. ] 
_ seemed unlikely that man would ever be more than a way 
_ farer in these wastes. Only the roving Indian, the occa-. 
sional trapper, and the little garrisons at the trading posts 
strung out along the trail served to dispel such illusions. Th 
myth of the American Desert, so long a part of the Am 
ican’s stock of ideas about his country, had its origin 
much in the impression resulting from such solitary vastness — 
as in any evidence of the sterility of the soil or the rigors of | 
the climate. Men accustomed to the companionship of woods 
and streams, of green meadows and uplands, of familiar 
hills and limited horizons, found nothing hospitable in the 
leagues of brown grass, nothing familiar in the monotony of 
rolling plain or wind-scarred butte. Be: 

Into this great solitude rode the cattleman. From th 
ranches of Texas and New Mexico he pushed his way north- 
ward across the lands of the Indian nations to the railroad — 
that had begun to bridge this waste. The desire for new E 
pastures and markets sent him further and further nort 
until his herds met and mingled with other herds drifting — 
down out of the northern valleys. It was the range cattleman 
who broke the spell; who made these great areas his ow 
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who, in his search for grass, crossed every divide, rode into | 


every coulee, and swam every stream. The solitude of the 
desert passed, and men began to realize that this, our last 
frontier, was not a barrier between the river settlements — 
and the mining communities in the mountains but an area © 
valuable in itself, where men might live and prosper. a 
The cattle business of the High Plains began as a result of | 
the necessities of the emigrants along the Oregon Trail, — 
and the earliest herds were brought together to meet that 
demand. The westward trek of thousands to Oregon and ~ 
California in the two decades before the Civil War stirred — 
into new activity the far-western trading posts, which had — § 
languished following the boom period of the fur trade. 
The rather scattered, nebulous population of the fur country — 





‘began to drift down onto the trail when it became apparent — 4 


that money could be made out of the western-bound pioneer, — 
who was a ready customer up to the limits of his resources. a 
In these unfamiliar wastes, where nature appeared so — 
strange and formidable to his unaccustomed eyes, he wa 
eager to accept assistance from anyone more experience 
than he. By the time he began his journey up the North © 
Platte, his animals were footsore and weak and his stock of a 
food was running low. It was a strong and well-equippec bi 
outfit indeed that was not anxious to bargain for such aid 
and comfort as those along the trail were able to furnish. . 
Nor were the traders who were finding favorable loca- _ 
tions along the trail loath to gain all they could from thes 
necessitous travelers. Flour, coffee, bacon, powder, and shot 
were always in demand. Sometimes the emigrant lacked © 
these essentials because of ill-advised provisioning at the 
outset, sometimes he was the victim of wandering bands of 
Indians who held up trains and exacted tribute. Flour, | ; 
brought down by packhorse from the Oregon settlements, o 





eight on the trail. 
s ee as berg Fort Bridger had become one of the © 
ef entrepdts of this trade. Hither the mountaineers had 
) sorted for years to trade their season’s supply of hides 
and Indian articles for flour, pork, spirits, powder, lead, 
blankets, butcher knives, hats, ready-made clothes, coffee, 
ind sugar.” Such posts merely had to enlarge their stocks in 
se articles to meet the emigrant’s demands. 
But the traders soon found ways of making money other 
an by selling these standard supplies of the posts. Three 
economic activities sprang up along the trail, each of 
m the result of utilizing the local natural advantages and 
sources and each of them a part of the business of trans- 
ortation rather than supply. These were the operation of 
bridges and ferries, the furnishing of forage, and the ex- 
changing of fresh-for worn-down work cattle. 
_ It was not long after the western migration had begun 
fore bridges or ferries were established at the more 
ficult stream crossings. At strategically located points on 
North Platte, the Sweetwater, and the Green rivers, 
errymen were prepared to take the emigrant and his team 
across for a toll. These ferries became natural trading 
ints, and here road ranches, often the property of the 
-ferryman, sprang up. | 
_ With every year of travel over the emigrant om it 
became more and more difficult to find sufficient grazing 



























1 Joel Palmer, “Journal of Travels over the Rocky Mountains, 1845-1846,” 
rly Western Travels (Cleveland, 1906), edited by R. G. Thwaites, XXX, 
et seq. 

2 Ibid., 74-75. 

3 The toll bridge over the North Platte, twenty miles west of Fort Laramie, 
ich cost $5,000 to build, took in er in tolls during the single season of 
53. A five-gallon keg of whisky was sufficient to pay a toll charge of 
25.00 on a train of nineteen wagons crossing the Platte at this point, 
‘Autobiography of William K. Sloan,” Annals of Wyoming (Cheyenne) IV, 
246, July, 1926. 


































began to put up the wild hay that grew along the strea 
and were prepared to supply forage to the motive power 
the emigrant trains at thirty-five cents to a dollar and a h 
a hundredweight. A small garden patch on the side might 
prove profitable, when potatoes brought five cents apie 
during the emigrant season. Such establishments usually 
consisted of an adobe house, often a dwelling and sto 
combined, a few stock corrals made out of the cottonwoo 
that bordered every stream, and a haystack.* These ro 
ranches, the product of the emigrant trade, were the firs 
ranches of the northern ranges. € 
The need of the travelers for fresh work stock and th 
profits to be made out of such a trade induced many fe) 
the traders to go into the cattle business. One fat and wel 
conditioned work steer might be exchanged for two worn- — 
down and footsore ones. Dairy cattle, driven along witl 
the trains, appeared less valuable on the Sweetwater tha 
they did in Missouri, and many a family cow, unused to the 
hardship that such a journey imposed, was destined never 
to reach the green valleys of the Willamette but was traded i 
off for ten dollars or a little flour.® d 
The early herds of the northern ranges were the prodilea | 
4Diary kept by Silas L. Hopper, “Nebraska City to California, April A 
August, 1863,” Annals of Wyoming, III, 117, Oct., 1925. Gen. Sherman on hi 
trip west in 1866 wrote back to Rawlins that “these ranches consist usually o 


a store, a house, a corral, and a big pile of hay for sale... you are neve ro 
out of sight of a train or ranch.” Sherman to Rawlins, te 21, 1866, House oe 
Ex. Doc. No. 23, 39 Cong., Sess. 2, P- 5- \ 

5 Sometimes this loose stock amounted to a considerable band. The goo 
price for beef at the California mines induced some herdsmen to essay the 
long drive with a beef herd. Greeley notes such a herd from southwestern 
Missouri. Horace Greeley, Overland Journey (New York, 1860), 72. 
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of such trade. Captain Richard Grant, trading along the 
_ road from Fort Hall, had a herd of six hundred in LSR6s 
_ Horace Greeley, on his way to Salt Lake three years later, 
found this business thriving along Black’s Fork and Ham’s 
_ Fork of the Green River. Here he found “several old 
mountaineers, who have large herds of cattle which they 
_ are rapidly increasing by a lucrative traffic with the emi- 
grants, who are compelled to exchange their tired, gaunt 
oxen and steers for fresh ones on almost any terms. R. D., 
_ whose tent we passed last evening, is said to have six or 
_ eight hundred head; and, knowing the country perfectly, 
finds no difficulty in keeping them through summer and 
— winter by frequently shifting them from place to place over 
a circuit of thirty or forty miles. J. R., who has been here 
some twenty odd years, began with little or nothing and had 
_ quietly accumulated some fifty horses, three or four hundred 
head of neat cattle, three squaws, and any number of half- 
_ breed children. He is said to be worth $75,000.” ? These 
were Wyoming’s first cattlemen. 

As the forage along the trail became scarce from con- 
_ stant cropping, the more enterprising herdsmen drove their 
cattle north into the sheltered valleys of the upper Missouri 
in what later became western Montana, their wintering 
_ places being the Beaverhead, the Stinking Water (later the 
_ Ruby), and the Deer Lodge valleys. The value of this re- 
S gion as a stock-raising country had been demonstrated by 
_ the Jesuit fathers at the St. Ignatius Mission, located on the 
 Clark’s Fork of the Columbia. Here under their tutelage, 
_ the Flatheads had settled down to a more or less civilized 
existence and by 1858 had developed so far in the arts of 
__ farming and animal husbandry that they were sowing three 






8 Granville Stuart, Forty Years on the Frontier (Cleveland, 1925), II, 97. 
ie ” Greeley, 195. This entry was made while Greeley was at Fort Bridger. 
The J. R. referred to may have been J. B. — Jim Bridger. 
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hundred acres to wheat and were herding on the adjacen 


hillsides and in the neighboring valleys over a thousand 7 


head of fine stock.® 


Had it not been for the Mormon war of 1857-1858, the . 
Jesuits and their Indian converts might have remained _ 
undisturbed for another decade. When, however, the elders 


‘“ 


of the Mormon church issued an edict in February, 1857) 
ordering the Gentiles within the Mormon territory to leave | 
forthwith, the isolation of the mountain regions north ong 


the trail was destroyed. During the years previous to 18:50am a 


many enterprising merchants from the Missouri river towns — 
had brought out loads of goods and had set up in business 
in the Mormon settlements. This trade had proved enor-_ 
mously profitable and considerable sums had been invested 


in the business. The. order to evacuate Mormon territomas 
left these merchants with no alternative than that of im- 


mediately disposing of their stocks as best they could. Many 
of them traded off their remaining merchandise for the 


cattle of the Mormons at ruinous figures and hurried out of a 
the territory before their enterprising customers could re- 


cover the purchase price by stampeding the herd. Some 


headed for California where the mining communities offered — 
a safe market. Others drove northward to the posts along 


the trail.? Here traffic had stopped when the rumors of 
8 Report of Lieutenant B. F. Ficklin to Major F. J. Porter, April 15, 1858, 


in Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1859, House Ex. Doc. No. 2, — 


35 Cong,, Sess. 2, Vol. II, pt. 2, p. 70. Major John Owen had in 1850 pur- 


chased the buildings of St. Mary’s Mission on the Bitter Root River from the 


Jesuits. This mission had.been established nine years before by Father De 
Smet. Owen established a trading post here that he called Fort Owen. When 
the early cattlemen entered the valley from the south, they found Owen cul- | 
tivating a considerable plot of ground and pasturing stock that he had 
bought of the Catholic fathers. Paul C. Phillips, Te Journals and Letters of 


John Owen (New York, 1927). 
9Sloan, “Autobiography,” of. cit., 260-263. Sloan was engaged in this 


trade with the Mormons. He had a store at Provo and was driven out along 






Massy eis ire t Sie? Se ee 
rned freight trains and massacred emigrants | 

rd. The traders, seeing their custom diminish and fearing 
ravages of the Saints and their Indian allies, sought 
efuge in the mountains until the storm blew over. Into the 
leys of western Montana straggled the herds of the 
ders and of those who had been expelled from Utah. 
Neither the protection afforded by the army of General 
Albert Sidney Johnson sent out to quell the rebellion, nor 
the market for beef, which the presence of this force created, 
was sufficient to tempt the traders to come down out of the 
orthern valleys. In December, 1857, a small detail from 
hnson’s forces was sent north to contract for beef with 
these fugitive cattlemen. The report of the commander of 
is beef-buying expedition gives a good picture of the situa- 
on in the upper Missouri country, the cradle of the stock- 
rowing industry of Montana. 

After experiencing great difficulty in crossing the snow- 
hoked divide that separated the headwaters of the Mis- 
_ souri from those of the Snake, the party got down into the 
upper Missouri country. 





























After getting on the head waters of the Missouri, the snow entirely 
sappeared. On the fourth, our rations were exhausted, but I was 
t uneasy, as I expected to arrive soon at the Beaver Head, a point 
the Jefferson Fork of the Missouri, fifty miles above the Three 
Forks of the Missouri, and one hundred east of the Mormon settle- 
ment on Salmon River, a popular wintering ground of the moun- 
taineers, on account of their stock. 
_ To my surprise, on arriving at Beaver Head, I found all the ey- 
_idences of the mountaineers having left recently, and hastily, and 
taken the trail in the direction of Flathead valley. ... 
On the roth, overtook the camp of Mr. Herriford, where I ob- 
ined a supply of beef, and learned from him that about December 
with the other Gentiles in the Territory in 1857. He estimated the total 


Gentile population at about three hundred in Salt Lake and not more than 
fifty in the rest of the Territory. 


sped east- 
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2 against the mountaineers at Beaver Head. Fearing for t 
safety of their stock, they had started for the Flathead valley, as 
more distant and secure point. 

At the Deer’s Lodge, overtook another party of mountainee 
with whom I made a contract for the delivery of three hundred hee if 
of beef-cattle, by April 16th, at ten dollars per hundred [weight], 
also to bring down about one hundred head of horses. Af 
_ proceeded down the Flathead valley, where I could have a contrac 
for two hundred head of cattle, but their fear of the Mormons was 
so great that no price would induce them to undertake to deliver ther n 
here. Several were making preparations to move their stock to Fort 
Walla-Walla this spring, in order to be beyond the reach of t 
Mormons. ... 

I spent several days at St. Ignatius mission (situated on one of the | 
branches of Clark’s Fork of the Columbia, on forty-seventh parallel) — 
established by the Catholics, for the benefit of the Flatheads, Pe 
d’Oreilles, and Hootenais [sic]. 

.... Under the direction of the priests they are improving rapidly ES 
in agriculture. This year they will sow about three hundred bushels _ 
of wheat; they raise large quantities of vegetables, especially potatoes 
cabbage, and beets. 

Their horses are superior to all other Indian horses, in size and 
power of endurance. The tribe, about sixty lodges, owns about one 
thousand head of cattle. 2 

As it was impossible to buy stock in Flathead valley, on conditions - 
contemplated in my instructions, on March 3rd I started for Deer 
Lodge, expecting to start immediately on my arrival with what stock ‘ 
I had contracted for at that place. 4 

The contractors refused to deliver their beef at this place [F or 
Scott, Utah] but offered to deliver it there [Dear Lodge Valley] 
as they were afraid of being robbed by the Mormons on the road. 
Buying a few animals, to replace those lost, started on March 12t 































to return, . ee 
The new grass was beginning to grow finely before I started on ia 








ferson fork; contrary to my expectation and information I had 
ceived from the oldest mountaineers, found snow in the mountains, 
_ between Missouri and Snake rivers, from three to six feet deep for a 
is distance of twelve miles... . .* 
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The Mormon danger was, however, only temporary, and 
the following year the trade along the trail was as brisk 
as ever. The sojourn of the traders in the mountain valleys 
had given them much information of the grazing resources 
_ of the upper Missouri country and had established a prac- 
tical route from the trail to that region. Later, when gold 
was discovered in western Montana, the trail over which the 
traders fled with their herds became the chief connection 
oy Bctween the mining towns of Montana and the great central 
_ route of transcontinental travel. 
a In addition to these herds of the traders, which had had 
their origin in the trade along the emigrant trail, there were 
_ the train-cattle or “bull-teams” of the freighting companies, 
4 which supplied the army on the plains, brought out the 
Indian annuity goods, and furnished the mining camps in the 
_ mountains with the necessities of life and equipment for the 
_ mines. These trains of thirty or more wagons to a unit, 
7 each wagon with its six yoke of oxen, creaked their way 
_ across the plains in an almost endless procession. Thousands 
* _ of head of these work animals were wintered by their owners 
in favorable spots along the trail. In the winter of 1857- 
be 1858, the firm of Russell, Majors, and Wadell wintered 
fifteen thousand head on a range that extended southward 
from the trail for a distance of over two hundred miles.” 


t: - 10Ficklin Report, op. cit., 69-70. See M. L. Wilson, “Early Montana 
Agriculture,” Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
1918, IX, 429-440; also Conrad Kohrs, “A Veteran’s Experience in the 
g Western Cattle Trade,” Breeder’s Gazette (Chicago), Dec. 18, 1912, pp. 
1328-29. 
11 Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, 462. 
12 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1870, Pp. 303-309. 








“his range was far nous east $0 fiat the Rote dance ; 
was not felt. r 
The experience of the early cattlemen along the trail and 7 
in the mountains of western Montana had demonstrated the — 
practicability of wintering stock on the northern ranges a — 
full decade before the Texas longhorn put in his appearance. : 
Any further expansion in this pioneer industry beyond the | 
point already described had to wait on the development of — 
new local markets. 

The discovery of gold in the Rocky Mountains, coincident : . 
with the Mormon outbreak and the scattering of the herds — 
into the mountain valleys, created just such a market. In — 
the autumn of 1858 gold was discovered some two hundred — 
miles south of the Oregon Trail on the upper waters of the 
South Platte. By the next spring, the plains were alive with — 
the Pike’s Peak gold rush. The old trail was crowded, and 
to the south other thousands of gold seekers were making 
new trails across the unfamiliar brown wastes to where rise 
the eastern escarpments of the Rockies. The oxen used fo 
this new trek were turned out to graze on the plains at the — 
foot of the mountains, while their owners hurried on up the a ve 
canyons to the diggings. For the more thrifty, ranches were 
established where cattle could be boarded for a dollar and — 
a half a month.* 

Here was a local market, which must be supplied, ani 
which, in the fever of the gold rush, was not inclined to 
haggle over the price. The winter of 18 58- -1859 saw twenty- 
five thousand people at the Colorado mines or on the road, 
and beef of any kind or quality was at a premium. “Prom 
that time to the present,’ commented the Rocky Mountain — 
News in retrospect twelve years later, “the Denver market 
has been supplied exclusively the year around with beef from ‘oe 
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13 Greeley, of. cit., 115. 
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gC d seekers were used to start the ranches that began to 
grow up along the South Platte. In 1861 Iliff, destined to 
become the first “cattle king” of the northern ranges, was 
ipplying the Colorado mining towns with beef from a herd 
at ranged up and down the South Platte for a distance of 
venty-five miles or more.*® 
In another region the stimulus of this new and insistent 
_ market was being felt. Close to the southern borders of 
Colorado Territory, small communities of Mexicans had 
ttled along the upper Rio Grande and its tributaries. 
ere they developed a system of stock growing perfectly 
dapted to their physical environment, a system that the 
ttle growers of the High Plains were never able to dupli- 
cate because of the inadaptability of eastern-made land laws. 

“They hold their lands,” wrote one observer, ‘‘without 
title and in accordance with their own customs. The land 
along the streams, being the only land that can be cultivated, 
ch man holds so many varas or yards front on the stream 
d extending back at right angles with the stream to the 
_ bluff or as far as water can be carried by ditches for irriga- 
tion. The rest of the land is open to all as pasture and worth- 
less for any other purpose. By this system of survey, each 
_ man has an equal use of water and bottom land, whether he 
cultivates three varas or one hundred, and all would be 
willing to pay for the land cultivated if they could take it in 
_ the shape they now hold it. The survey and sale of this land 
in regular sections would probably drive out the present 
population, while it might fail to bring in an equally indus- 
rious one.” '¢ 

14°The Rocky Mountain News (Denver), quoted in the National Live Stock 
ournal (Chicago), I, 71, Nov., 1870. 

15 Dr. Henry Latham, Trans-Missouri Stock Raising; The Pasture Lands 
of North America (Omaha, 1871), 41. ° 
Be is Report of the Surveyor-General of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and Idaho 










Coca ee and An the frst connection een t 

southern stock-growing areas and the northern ranges w 

established, a connection that was to grow in magnitude un 

it constituted one of the most distinctive features of t 
“cow country.” 

The “busted” gold seekers of the Pike’s Peak rush had 
scattered by 1862. Some had limped back to the border 
settlements to form an outer crust of plains-wise folk along 
the Kansas and Nebraska frontier; some drifted into the - 
freighting business on the trails or took to ranching along 
the Platte or on the upper reaches of the Arkansas; sor 
followed the rumor of gold to the north and became de 
zens of the roaring mining camps of the Clearwater a 
Salmon rivers. To the east, across the Bitter Root Rang 
some of the herdsmen who had fled from the Morm 
_ danger were finding pay dirt in the Deer Lodge Valley 

News of these strikes filtered into the camps to the west — 
and south. In 1862 a wave of prospectors rolled through 
the western passes, and by 1865 Bannock, Virginia City, ang 
Helena were all on the map. 

The solitary prospector might live off the country. As he — 
worked from one mountain gulch to another, the bands of © 
elk, blacktail, and mountain sheep furnished him with his | 
chief food staple. Groups of miners, for whom the season _ 
had not been successful, often wintered in some likely hunt- — 
ing country and not uncommonly got through the winter on — 

a bill of fare of “meat straight.” Gathered in the mining — 

camps by the thousand, however, they must be fed, and all - 

the necessities of life, save what the country could supply, © 
must be freighted in. 
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in the Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1864, 
p. 80. ; 
17 Stuart, I, 132-156. 
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Here was a market for the Montana stock grower, who 
soon found that taking gold dust. from the miners in ex. 
change for beef was almost as profitable and far more 
certain than getting it from the placers. Even a poor worn- | 
down ox might bring one hundred dollars in gold when its — 
owner auctioned it off to the Sunday crowd of miners in the — 
street of Virginia City where beef sold on the butcher’s 
block at twenty-five cents a pound.*® 

_ Such prices as these and the free pastures in the mountain — 
valleys induced many of the new arrivals to engage in stock — 
raising. A demand was thus created for stock cattle, which — 
was felt in Oregon, California, on the Platte, in the border — 
settlements of Kansas and Missouri, and even in Texas. As a 
early as 1866, Nelson Story came up over the Bozeman — 
‘Trail to the Gallatin Valley with a herd of six hundred Ni 
Texas longhorns that he had picked up in Dallas.* ! 

The number of cattle in the vicinity of the mines increased — 
rapidly. By 1868, five years after the settlement of Virginia 
City, the assessors of the nine counties of Montana listed 
10,714 oxen and 18,801 cows and calves. Four years later, ‘ 
although the number of oxen had fallen off, because of the 
practice of using mules and horses for freighting, the num- 
ber of stock cattle had risen to over 75,000.”° In Deer Lodge 
County, the center of the new industry, cattle had become so s 
numerous that the need for regulating the winter range was 
felt. The fact that the Federal Government possessed the — 
sole power to legislate for the public domain did not prevent 
the Montana territorial legislature in 1866 from passing a 
law giving the county commissioners of Deer Lodge County — 
power to define what should be summer grass land in the _ 
county and prohibiting stock owners from pasturing their _ 

18 Kohrs, 1328. 

19 A. L. Stone, Following the Old Trails (Missoula, 1913), 212. 


20 Annual reports of the auditor and treasurer of Montana Territory, 
Helena, 1860-1872. 
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ck on winter grass land, unless they owned the same.2* — 
Ithough this law was repealed the next year, it is significant, 
or it illustrates how soon after the establishment of the 
tock-growing industry in a given area, the problem arose 
f conserving the free grazing of the public domain. As we 
hall see, neither the stockman nor the government was able 
o solve the problem. 

The settlement of a large mining population in the moun- 
ains, the resulting increase in traffic across the plains, and 
he building of the Union Pacific, all occurring between 
860 and 1870, rudely disturbed the Indian isolation of the 
receding decade. The Indian hostilities that ensued forced 
he Government to give more attention to-the military prob- 
m of the plains, and resulted in the establishment of forts 
o protect the new communities and the various lines of 
verland communication. These new army posts created 
dditional local markets where good prices were paid for 
eef. In 1871, the newly established post at Cheyenne, Fort 
. A. Russell, was paying a contract price of eight dollars 
and thirty-five cents a hundredweight to the cattlemen along 
the Platte.?? Much of the trade for the early ranchers of 
Wyoming centered around these forts, where quantities of 
hay for the cavalry mounts and beef for the men, two 
commodities that the locality was prepared to supply, were 
needed. 

In 1867 the rails of the Union Pacific penetrated Wyom- 
ing. The work gangs who laid the rails and the horde of 
hangers-on who constituted those ephemeral towns at the 
_ rail head must be fed. Buffalo, brought down by such hired 
























21 Laws of Montana Territory, 1866, Sess. 2, p. 35. This law, which was 
an invasion of the power of the Federal Government over the public domain, 
__-was repealed at the next session. Laws of Montana Territory, 1866, Sess. 3, 
 *p. 83. : 

_—s- 22 Letter of T. H. Durbin in Letters from Old Friends and Members of 
the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association (Cheyenne, 1923), 45. 













































‘men of the railroad as Buffalo Bill, helped to meet t 
demand, but the cattle of the Wyoming ranchman found as 
ready a market along this first transcontinental railroad a as 
they had found along the old emigrant trail. 
Thus, by the close of the sixties, there existed in 
northern section of the High Plains and in the adjacent 
mountain valleys, herds of considerable size, recruited from 
the stock of the emigrant and gold seeker, from the work — 
animals of the freighting companies, from the Mormo 
herds, and from the herds of Oregon and California. Their 
owners were making good profits in supplying the lo : 
market of mining camp, section crew, and military post 
The possibility of expanding their herds so as to utilize to 
the full the enormous pastoral resources on every han 
__ depended upon a supply of cheap cattle that could be used 
for stocking the empty ranges and upon a connection wit 
the eastern market. : 
The inhabitants of the brash little towns on the Unio 
Pacific were conscious that they were living along one of th 
great highways of the world’s commerce. They speculate 
on the wealth of the rich cargoes from the Orient, borne 
eastward by long lines of freight cars. Local newspapers” 
noted in their columns the passing of especially valuable 
trainloads of tea and silk from China or ore from the mines, 
and commented upon the fact that fortunes were rolling by 
their very doors every day. Out on the Laramie Plains and 
along the tributaries of the Platte a less romantic way 
freight was developing, far more essential to the well-being 
of these communities and of the railroad that served them. 
The passing of the first stock train bound for the Chicago 
market meant that the utilization of these northern ranges 
had begun in earnest. 











II 
THE TEXAS INVASION 


ArHoucH the early cattlemen along the trails and 
\djacent to the mining communities had demonstrated that 
he High Plains were grazing grounds of enormous poten- 
_tialities, the notion of the Great American Desert, which 
very school geography had fixed in the minds of two gen- 
rations of Americans, still persisted. Writing in 1868, the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office stated the gen- 
eral opinion as follows: ; 
“Although the barrier [the High Plains] is not an unsur- 
an 10untable one, the fact nevertheless remains, that this belt 
_ of country is an obstacle to the progress of the nation’s 
growth — an impediment to the prosperity of the new com- 
munities west of it, in not yielding that sustenance required 
_ for increasing population.” ? 

While the Commissioner was reasserting the dogma of 
_ the Great American Desert, the process of utilizing this area 
got under way. On the western edge and close to the moun- 
_ tains, the cattlemen, whose market had been the mining 
camps, were prepared to move down the valleys and out into 

_ the open country. In southern Wyoming, the herds that had 
supplied the trail and the army posts were ready to expand 
into the country north and south of the overland routes. 
Along the eastern border, the frontier farmer in Nebraska 
__ was working up the valleys of the Platte and the Missouri, 








+R. C. Morris, “The Notion of a Great American Desert East of the 
_ Rockies,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIII, 190-200, Sept., 1926. 


2 Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1868, p. 
ee 138, 
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Horn cat west of Oraha, Tn eee seetlement had ex- 
panded as far west as Junction City on the Kansas River by | 
1860.° During the decade that followed, the whole eastern — 
third of the state had been settled, so that the census of 1870 — 
showed the line of settlement of more than two to the square _ 
mile close up to the Big Blue River to the north, thence — 
southwest to Abilene, thence south to where the Arkansas 
bends southward at Wichita. isl 
But the pioneer stockman of Colorado, Wyoming, and — 
Montana would have had to be satisfied with a restricted — 
local market, and the frontier farmer in Kansas and Ne- | 
braska would have had to put up with no market at all, 1 
the western railroad, that one essential upon which the whole — 
future utilization of this new frontier rested, had not been in 4 
the making. To those promoting railroad construction, the — 
utilization of the region west of the one hundredth meridian " 
by either of these two groups seemed remote. As it had been 
with the emigrant bound for Oregon, so now with the rail- 4 
road builders, the High Plains were merely areas to be 
traversed on the way to the mining camps and to the Pacific. 
Although a decade later, Wyoming steers and Nebraska — 
hogs and wheat meant more to the officers of the Union 
Pacific than chests of tea and bolts of silk from the China % 
trade, or bars of gold or silver from the mines, in 1867 they — 
might well disregard the possibilities of picking up any con- 
siderable body of eastern-bound way freight between the — 
mountains and the. Missouri. To the south, the Kansas — 
Pacific, which had built to a point some fifty miles west of | 
Abilene on the Kansas River in 1867, might figure on the — 
business of the farmers along the eastern end and on the 
Denver trade, whenever the road reached that mining cen- 


ter. 
One more element in combination with the mountain 





























8 Greeley, Overland Journal, 73. 
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erds, the frontier farmer, and the western railroad deter- _ 
ed the course that the economic development of the High 
Plains was to take. Across the land of the Five Nations, 
tds of Texas longhorns were swinging northward in 1 867. 
hese would fill the eastern-bound freight cars and develop 
way trafic of enormous value to the railroads. They 
ould occupy western Kansas and Nebraska until the west- 
ard-moving farmer fenced them out, and finally they would 
rve to stock the northern ranges. 

In all the varied history of our frontier, no single activity 
attracted more attention from contemporaries nor called 
‘orth a greater flood of reminiscence, story, and song after 
had passed than did the Texas drive. To those who took 
_ part, accustomed as they became to all the possible incidents 
_of the drive, familiar as they were with the solitudes over 
which they passed, each drive was a new adventure and its 
uccessful completion always brought to the most experi- 
ced something of the thrill of achievement. In after years, 
e drive of the Texas men became little short of an Amer- 
n saga. To all those who saw that long line of Texas cattle 
ome up over a rise in the prairie, nostrils wide for the smell 
f water, dust-caked and gaunt, so ready to break from the 
lervous control of the riders strung out along the flanks of 
he herd, there came the feeling that in this spectacle there 
was something elemental, something resistless, something 
erfectly in keeping with the unconquered land about them.‘ 
The Texas longhorn was of no undistinguished ancestry 
n spite of his appearance. “They are, indeed,” commented 
Scotch observer, accustomed to sleek Polled Angus and 
Aberdeen, “nothing else than Spanish cattle, direct descend- 
ants of those unseemly, rough, lanky, long-horned animals, 


4In The Trail Drivers of Texas (and ed., Nashville, r925), J. M. Hunter 


as brought together the reminiscences of hundreds of those who went up 
he trail. 
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on the plain 
with long legs, sloping ribs, thin loins and rumps, and 
disproportionately large belly. In color they were nonc 
script, yellow, red, dun, and black, with often an iron-gr 
stripe along the back. Their meat was coarse and string 
“teasingly tough.” They were almost as wild as the buffale 
that they supplanted on the plains, for behind them wer 
generations of untamed ancestors. To drive a herd of sucl 
beasts, to work them over, to brand and ship them to mar 
ket meant a business that would not be without adventur: 
and danger. 9 
The States had known of the Texas longhorn before th 
Civil War. Now and then the herd of some enterprisin, 
Texan would arrive in the river towns, St. Louis, St. Jose 
or Kansas City. In 1857, a herd got as far north as Quin 
Illinois, where it was sold for feeders to the local farme 
The Morgan line of steamships, which plied between Ga 
veston and New Orleans and Mobile, loaded on as many 
of these cattle as could be crowded between decks, when — 
other and more profitable freight was lacking. The company 
itself paid for these and sold them in New Orleans and 
Mobile, for the freight charged to anyone outside 
company was so prohibitive that it precluded all priv 
shipment.’ The plantations of Cuba could use beef if it 
were cheap enough, and now and then a shipload of long 
horns was sold in Cuban ports. 
During the war, a few herds were driven across the 
Mississippi, and the Confederate soldier had the oppor- 
tunity to test his fortitude on Texas beef. When the Federal 
forces got control of the line of the Mississippi, even this 
5 James MacDonald, Food from the Far West (London, 1878), 30. 

6 J. G. McCoy, Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the West a 


Southwest (Kansas City, 1874), 88. 
7 [bid., 19. 












In the central portions of the state, they roamed at will, 
heir owners scarcely knowing where their property was nor 
particularly interested in its increase. Cotton was the great 
rop of Texas, but the condition of the cotton grower was 
_ no better than that of the cattle raiser, for with the war his 
_ market also had disappeared. Enormously rich in potential 
_ resources, Texas must wait for better times. 
With the close of the war the possibility of finding a mar- 
_ ket for the Texas steer did not appear quite so hopeless. In 
_ the first place, the price of beef was high and the supply was 
not by any means equal to the demand. There were more 
people in the country and fewer cattle. In the decade, 1860- 
1870, the population of the United States had increased 22 
__ percent but there had been a decrease in the total number of 
cattle (milch cows, work oxen, and other cattle) of 7 per 
cent.* Again, the building of the Kansas Pacific westward 
created a road to a market anxious for beef of any quality. 
Finally, the northern plains were waiting to be stocked. 
In 1866 the Texas cattle owners, who were usually small 
_ cotton and corn farmers as well as stock growers, were stir- 
ring themselves, claiming possession of their long neglected 
stock, which roamed at large beyond the fenced-in fields. 
_ “Cow-hunts,” the primitive forerunners of the roundup, 
were staged all over the eastern and central parts of the 
state. A description of one of these early roundups gives an 


8 Ninth Census, III, 82, 87. The census figures in 1860 and 1870 for cattle 
are as follows: 


a 1860 1870 % Dec. or Inc. 
e Milch Cows 8,585,735 8,935,332 4% Inc. 
mer Work Oxen 2,254,911 1,319,271 41% Dec. 
ce i Other Cattle 14,779,373 13,566,005 8% Dec. 
cr: ———___ ————__ —_____. 
ae 25,620,019 23,820,608 7% Dec. 


The decrease was greatest in the number of work oxen, due partly to the 
__ war and partly to the abandoning of the work ox for transportation purposes. 





_ limited market was closed. Cattle were almost worthless. 





















interesting picture of the condition of the livestock industr 
in Texas at this time: 


ee! ‘ 


We didn’t call it roundup in those days. We called it cow-hunts 
and every man on this cow-hunt was a cattle owner just home from 
the war and went out to see what they had left and to brand up. .. . | 
I was the only boy on this cow-hunt . . . and was looking out for — 
cattle that belonged to my father before the war. We had no wagon 
[chuck wagon]. Every man carried his grub in a wallet on behind 

his saddle and his bed under his saddle. I was put on herd and kept 
on herd when we had one and I don’t think there was ever a day — 
on this hunt when we didn’t have a herd, and I carried a lot of extra _ 
wallets on behind my saddle and a string of tin cups on a hobble — 
around my pony’s neck. A wallet is a sack with both ends sewed up rt 
with the mouth of the sack in the middle. I just mention this for — 
fear some of the cow men don’t know what a wallet is. Whenever the 
boss herder couldn’t hear those cups jingling, he would come around 
and wake me up. We would corral the cattle every night at some one 

of the owners’ homes and stand guard around the corral. I didn’t 
stand any guard but I carried brush and corn-stalks and anything I 
could get to make a light for those who were on guard to play poker 
by. They played for unbranded cattle, yearlings at fifty cents a head 
and the top price for any class was $5 a head, so if anyone run out of 
cattle and had a little money, he could get back into the game. For e 
$10 say, he could get a stack of yearlings. My compensation for light 
was twenty-five cents per night or as long as the game lasted. Every — 
few days they would divide up and brand and each man take his © 
cattle home, as we now call it — throw back. ae 

This cow-hunt continued all summer and when I wasn’t going to 

school, I was picking cotton or cow-hunting.? 
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° From a letter by Lee Moore, Texas trail driver, foreman of a Wyoming a 
outfit in the 80’s and present secretary of the Wyoming Board of Live Stock — 
Commissioners, found in Letters from Old Friends and Members, 33-34. ced 

From the descriptions of Texas of this period, it would appear that the — 
method of pasturing stock was not so very different from what one would ce) 
find in early Illinois or in Missouri, except that the whole enterprise was — 
on a larger scale. The cattle roamed at will in a country that was by no © 
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means devoted solely to cattle raising, as was later the case on the northern 









_ It was in this year, 1866, that there occurred the first con- 
siderable movement of Texas cattle northward in an attempt 
to reach the region of good prices. It is difficult to estimate 
: size of this drive, because it did not arrive at any rail- 
d shipping point or points, but was scattered chiefly into 
e feeding areas of Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa. McCoy, 
e chief authority we have for this early drive, states that 
‘was rumored that no less than 260,000 head set out for 
e north. About all we know is that by the summer of 1866, 
rds of considerable size were crossing the Red, in some 
cases in charge of the owners, in others, in the hands of 
‘overs who “put up” a herd, taking the cattle on credit and 
ving a list of brands and amounts due to the owners.” 
The route taken by this drive began at the crossing of the 
ed at Colbert’s Ferry, traversed the southeast corner of 
e Indian country to Fort Smith, Arkansas, thence north- 
ward through the Ozarks and across southern Missouri to 
e line of the Missouri Pacific Railroad at Sedalia, Mis- 
uri. A branch of the trail led westward into eastern 
ansas."* The drovers found difficulties a-plenty. The Indian 
erritory was in such turmoil as a result of the division of 
e tribes during the Civil War that there was a good chance 
of the cattleman losing a part or all of his herd at the 
ge and in western Texas, An Iowan down to buy cattle in 1866 described 
e country along the Brazos, one of the chief stock-raising areas, as having 
farms where cotton and corn were raised and where the “prairie was 
rally covered with tens of thousands of cattle, horses, and mules.” John 
uffield, “Driving Cattle from Texas to Iowa, 1866,” Annals of Iowa, XIV, 
49, April, 1924. 


10 McCoy, 20-29, 78-79; G. W. Saunders, “Origin of the Northern Trail,” 
n The Trail Drivers of Texas, 20-25. 


11“Cattle Trails in Live Stock Market Development,” in The Monthly 
etter to Animal Husbandmen, published by Armour’s Livestock Bureau 
(Chicago), Vol. VII, No. 1, April, 1926. The map accompanying this report 
zives all of the Texas cattle trails, 



















































hands of the Indians or outlaws ne Poamed uncontro 
over the country.” 

Much of the country traversed by this first drive wa 
rough and timbered, particularly the Ozarks, and here th 
drovers learned that Texas cattle must be kept away fro 
wooded country, for in timber they become unmanageab 
The farmers of southern Missouri and Kansas were out 
force to repel this horde of wild beasts, which stampeded 
across their farms, and which threatened their own stock 
with the Spanish fever. Thus for various reasons the dri 
was held up, and by midsummer the country in the vicin 
of Baxter’s Springs in the southeastern corner of Kansa: 
was alive with cattle. Some got to the railroad and were 
shipped to Chicago, others were sold to the farmers along 
the route northward. Some got as far north as Iowa, where - 
the farmers of that section bought them up as feeders, pay: ‘i 
ing as high as $35 a head, an almost unbelievable price to a 
Texas cattle owner in 1866. | 

In 1867 the Kansas Pacific had reached a point some tw 
hundred miles west of Kansas City. It was now possible to 
reach a railroad west of the line of the drive of 1866, th 
obviating some of the difficulties that had rendered t 
drive of that year more or less of a failure. Crossing th 
Red some fifty miles further to the west, the herds of 1867 
followed the most famous of the cattle trails, the Chisho 
Trail, and came out on the Kansas Pacific at Abilene. T 
figures for this drive have been placed anywhere fron 
36,000 to 75,000 head."* At any rate, whatever the number — 
may have been, the northward. movement was definitely — 

12 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1865, pp. 32-423 
Annie Heloise Abel, The American Indian under Reconstruction (Cleveland, — 
1925), Chap. III, “Cattle Driving in the Indian Territory,” 73-97. 

13 The following figures for the drives from 1866 to 1885 are given in the 
Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 1885, p. 300: 













_ established in 1867, and from then on, each spring found the 
Texas cattlemen “putting up” larger and larger herds for 
s the northern market. 
* In the late sixties and early seventies the business was 
if haphazard enough and reflected the general opinion of 
_ Texas cattle owners as to the value of their property. Ranch- 
men gathered up the most likely of their beef stock and 
_ turned them over to the drovers. Often drovers did not put 
_ the owners to the trouble of a roundup, but went out on the 
ange and collected such cattle as appeared saleable without 
reference to ownership. “When collected,” to quote one 
_ observer, “he [the drover] would examine and make a 
_ memorandum of the brands borne by the éattle. Each year 
there is held a ‘stock meeting’ at which all the stock raisers, 
cattle drovers and traders come together and those who have 
driven cattle out submit a memorandum of the brands on 
the cattle taken out by them and settle up with the owners 
of the brands. If an outsider came and wished to buy up a 
_ herd, he would hunt around for someone who would sell him 
_ two or three thousand head. .. . The terms agreed upon, the 
4 seller would go out upon the range, drive up the required 
number of cattle, without reference to who owned them, and 
_ turn them over to the outsider who would drive them north. 
4 At the annual meeting, the seller would report the number of 
cattle and the several brands and make settlement with the 
owners.” 74 

























1866 — 260,000 


1867— 35,000 
1868 — 75,000 
1869 — 350,000 


1870 — 350,000 
1871 — 600,000 
1872 — 350,000 


1873 — 404,000 
1874 — 166,000 
1875 — 151,618 
1876 — 321,998 
1877 — 201,000 
1878 — 265,649 
1879 — 257,927 


1880— 394,784 
1881— 250,000 
1882— 250,000 
1883 — 265,000 
1884— 416,000 
1885— 350,000 
Total — 5,713,976 


“4 ™* Quoted from the Pleasanton (Texas) Journal in the National Live Stock 
Journal, V, 326, Sept., 1874. 





To operate a business on such a basis was indeed placing — 
great confidence in human nature. It might very easily hap- — 
pen that part or all of the cattle gathered would be without — a 
any mark whatsoever. Under such circumstances, the drover — 
would be under no necessity of dividing the profits. Thus — 
there appeared at the very outset those difficulties that were 
never surmounted either by legal enactment or by voluntary _ 
association among stockmen. An act of the Texas legislature — 
‘in 1866 established the principle of the accustomed range. — 
To drive stock from its accustomed range, unless it were — 
possible to prove definitely that such stock belonged to thers 
drover, was declared to be a misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. This meant that property rights in | 
unbranded cattle were established by the fact that they ran 
on a certain range, the usual feeding ground of a certain 
owner. The plaintiff, in a case arising under this law, would 
merely have to establish the fact that the cattle in dispute 
were driven from their accustomed range. Penalties were — 
also provided for branding mavericks with an unrecorded 
brand or altering any existing brand.*° 

Five years later, when the northern drive had reache 
considerable proportions, a law was passed requiring tha 
all persons purchasing cattle for driving to market acros 
the northern limits of the state were to brand with a road . 
brand, ‘‘a large and plain mark, composed of any mark or 
device he may choose, which mark shall be branded on the 
left side of the back behind the shoulder.” * In the carly 
days of the Texas drives, the enforcement of these laws was 
full of difficulty for, as has been noted, cattle were in some — 
sections of the state almost common property; indeed, as 
the northern ranges were soon to realize, many a Texan 
never fully got over the idea that an unbranded calf was” 
































15 Laws of Texas, 1866, Sess. 11, pp. 187-188. 
16 [hid., 1871, Sess. 12, p. 119. 






























hing but common property, to be branded by the first 
owboy with an iron handy. | 
In addition to these legal questions of ownership, which 
the northern movement and the enhancement of the value 
f cattle had made serious, there were difficulties beyond the 
rders of the state. When the herds crossed the Red River, 
they were in the Indian Territory, and their presence there 
injected a new element into that much confused and perplex- 
‘ing problem of the final disposition of the Indian. The 
ains Indian might be forced upon reservations and com- 
lled to settle down to a civilized way of life, thus ceasing 
be a menace to the stock growers. Here in the region 
rth of the Red, however, were Indians well along toward 
ilization, holding their lands under the most solemn 
saties, treaties made to repay them in part for their 
thless removal from their eastern homes when the western 
ontiersmen demanded their tribal lands. Here in the val- 
s of the Red, the Arkansas, and the Cimarron, it was 
ped that they might remain unmolested and safe. But by 
that unvarying fate, which seemed to-doom the Indian to 
located on land that the whites soon found indispensable, 
ey were squarely across the Texan’s road to market. The 
ovement of this ever increasing stream of cattle across 
their lands was the first step in the breakdown of their 
solation. This was a far more serious matter than the 
ntrusion of the western immigrant or the occasional gold 
eeker; the temptation to linger in good grazing country 
r to zigzag across it in a leisurely manner was too great for 
most drovers. To the Five Civilized Tribes, pasturage 
as becoming increasingly important, for much of their 
yealth was in herds. If unlimited grazing were allowed on 
heir lands, the time would come when their vast grazing 
ommons would be utilized by outsiders, reducing their hold- 
ings to only that amount of land sufficient for an agricul- 








































: quarter-section in Soa and the deseraciion of the 
tribal unity would be the result. 

The Indian Act of 1834 contained a provision penalizii 
all drovers a dollar a head for cattle driven across ar 
land belonging to any Indian or Indian tribe unless t 
consent of the latter were first obtained.*” Thus the India 
had the power legally to debar herds from crossing the 
territory or to demand a toll. Agents of the more unsettl 
or less civilized tribes might act for their charges, or, as w 
the case with the Five Civilized Tribes, the Indians the 
selves could set the toll and see to its collection. Herds were — 
forced to keep along certain trails, and any deviation or 
undue lingering was to be regarded as violation of the statute 
‘mentioned above.’* Indian agents were instructed to see 
to it that these regulations were complied with.” % 

The Five Civilized Tribes were quick to take advantag 
of this means of protecting their pastures and of raising 
revenue, and laws were passed by their tribal legislature: 
levying toll and defining trails. The Cherokee Nation 
Council on December 16, 1867, set the toll at ten cents < 
head for all cattle going through their territory, and t 
other tribes soon followed suit.2° The action of these tribes” 
tended to throw the drives further westward beyond their 
jurisdiction. Here less civilized tribes, such as the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe, were being settled in accordance with t 


174 U. S. Statutes at Large, 730. The term cattle in the law was in 
preted as including sheep. (U. S. w. Mattocks; 2 Sawyer, 148.) 

18 U. S. v. Loving, 34 Federal, 715. The doctrine of the permitted va 

19 Regulations of the Indian Department (Washington, 1884), Sec. 530. 

20 Report of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, June 22, 1870, Sen. 
Rept. No, 225, 41 Cong., Sess. 2, pp. 1-3. Reduced in 1875 to five cents a 
head. Laws of the Cherokee Nation (St. Louis, 1875), Chap, XII, Art. I 
See also E. E. Dale, “History of the Ranch Cattle Industry in Oklahoma,” 
in the Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1920, pp. 312- A 


314. 








“concentration policy of the early part of Grant’s administra- 
tion. In this region contacts between Indian and white were 
_ for a good part of the Texas drive less regulated and tolls 
_ not consistently levied. This shift of the trails affected the 
re cattle dealers along the eastern end of the line of the 
Kansas Pacific, for it reduced their business, while the newer 
owns in central and western Kansas profited.”* By utilizing 
_ the Texas Panhandle and the Public Land Strip, drovers 
_ might escape these hindrances altogether and the Goodnight 
_ Trail, which ran through the Panhandle to Dodge City, be- 
- came one of the most popular routes. 
_ In addition to these obstacles resulting from the presence 
_ of great blocks of Indian country lying between the southern 
| _ pastures and their market, the Texas cattleman had to face 
_ the quarantine laws of Kansas and Missouri. In 1867 both 
4 i states passed similar laws forbidding the driving of Texas 
cattle into those states during the summer and fall of each 
_ year.” Texas fever or Spanish fever was a real danger to 
the small herds of the Missouri and Kansas farmer. The 
_ Texas cattle were apparently more or less immune, but as 
carriers of the Spanish fever tick, they were a menace to 
al northern cattle. In the winter the danger was less, and 
cattle driven north before the first of May were thought to 
x be safe. During the whole period of the open range, the 
pe neet from this disease affected in a very marked degree 
the development of the business, as state and territorial 
- quarantine laws became real barriers to the free movement 
‘a of Texas stock both to market and to the northern plains. 
Finally, there were the westward-moving Kansas farmers, 



















21 These tolls resulted in a petition from certain citizens of Kansas pre- 
sented to the Senate in 1870, praying that cattle dealers be protected in their 
Be constitutional rights when driving through the Indian lands, Senate Journal, 
i, 41 Cong., Sess. 2, p. 647; Cong. Rec., May 13, 1870, p. 3433. 

“a 22 Laws of Missouri, 24th Assembly, 1867, p. 130; Laws of Kansas, 1867, 
: Sess. 7, pp. 263-267. 
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whose small enclosed farms soon resulted in continuous 


lines of fences through which the herds could not pass. — 
The farmers along the western edge of settlement with — 
whom the early Texas drovers came in contact were poor — 
enough fellows, with little inclination to stop the herds. — 
Taking up their quarter-sections in a country of little or no 


timber, houses and fences were slow in appearing. A dugout 


cut in the sharp banks of a stream with a roof of cottonwood — e 
poles covered with dirt was enough of a habitation to start <a 
with, and a furrow turned around the claim was sufficient 
until fencing could be procured. Fuel was scarce, and early 
cattlemen were asked by these settlers around Abilene to 
bed their cattle down for a night or two so that the dung € 
from the cattle might be utilized for the winter’s fuel.” 
Later, as the agricultural settlements grew, settlers became 
less hospitable, and fifteen or twenty Kansas farmers armed — 
with shotguns could argue the most untamed Texas combo - 
into going around or paying for the damage done.” Ms 
Thus the Indian barrier, the quarantine regulations, an 
the westward-moving farming frontier in Kansas had . 
tendency to bend the trails out of Texas further and further — 
westward, so that the Texas Panhandle came more and — 
more to be the road to market, and the eastern third of 
Colorado, the corridor to the northern ranges. d 
In the early days of the drives, there was very little cer- _ 
tainty where the herd would finally find a purchaser. At 
Abilene, commission merchants from Kansas City might be 4 
found and a deal made on the spot. Sometimes good prices _ 
were obtained in advance by sending someone ahead of the — 
herd to contract with the buyers. If prices did not seem right — 
along the line of the Kansas Pacific, there was the Union — Ri 
Pacific, three hundred miles further to the north. By lowly 


28 The Trail Drivers of Texas, 435. 
24 Letter of C. F. Coffey in Letters of Old Friends and Members, 25. 
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ter prices at Schuyler, Nebraska, where loading chutes 
re building and travelers on the Union Pacific were 
rning to recognize a new type of western settlement, the 
ow town.” Business was conducted in a primitive enough 
nanner. Kansas City banks handled the paper of the com- 
mission merchants, but drovers from central Texas often 
ind it difficult to cash such drafts back home and insisted 
cash. Many a herd of longhorns was paid for in gold 
ns, counted out on a blanket at the campfire of the trail 
rders. Drafts on the Federal Government issued by Indian 
ents and quartermasters at the military posts, the first 
~ negotiable paper of the Plains, were often used in these early 
cattle transactions. 

_ The early Texas cattleman could see the possibilities of 
ipping over the railroads to Kansas City or Chicago; he 
knew there was a chance to sell his cattle to the farmers of 
those states where there was a surplus of corn and pas- 
rage; but he had to come in contact with the cattlemen of 
he north to show him the new market, the northern ranges. 
e pioneer cattlemen of Wyoming and Montana established 
ontact with Texas along the line of the Union Pacific in 
yoming and Nebraska and in the growing livestock mar- 
ket at Denver. The local market could be supplied with the 
domestic herds, but if the northern stock grower were to 
benefit by the new market that the railroad had created and 
_ the shipments over the Kansas Pacific had demonstrated as 
_ feasible, then he must have cattle to stock the empty plains. 
Because of its position, Colorado felt the impact of the 
exas invasion first. Along the Arkansas and its tributaries 
nd westward over the Sangre de Cristo range on the Rio 
Grande, ranch sites were being selected and herds of long- 
orns were increasing every season. To the north, the herds 
on the South Platte, which had their origin in the gold rush 
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, had increased bye1 866 to « 20,000 
head: 25 Tn that year, an Eiccree saw thousands pastured 
the plains in the vicinity of Denver. “Nothing,” said 
“short of violence or special legislation can prevent the 
Plains from continuing to be forever that which under 
Nature’s farming they have ever been — the feeding ground 
for mighty flocks, the cattle pasture of the world.” ** Th e 
possibility that Colorado, the child of a mining boom, might 
become a great cattle-growing area, the wealth of its herd s 
rivaling the riches of its mines, was beginning to be realized. 
The Texas herds did not get into Colorado without som 
opposition, however, for there was the fear of disease an 
of glutting the local market. “For several years,” remarked | 
the Denver Tribune in 1869, “there has been considerab 
‘outspoken prejudice in stock-growing and grazing counti 
against the introduction of Texas cattle into our Tert 
tory.” 27 In El Paso County, meetings of stock growers we 
held at which resolutions were passed against Texas cattl 
and out on the trails some of the Texas herds were turn 
_ backed by groups of armed men.” But any prejudice or fear 
that the early Colorado cattle growers may have had was — 
soon overcome by the opportunities for profit in shipping 
Texas cattle to the eastern market or in handling them as 
stockers for the ranges of Idaho, Wyoming, and Montes 
By 1869, a million cattle and two million sheep were 
reported as grazing within the borders of the Tarrio 
More than half of this number were to be found in the — 
northern area from Denver to the Wyoming boundary.” 


25 Report of the Surveyor-General of Colorado in the Annual Report of 


the General Land Office, 1866, p. 102. 
26 C, W. Dilke, Greater Britain (London, 1869), I, 136. 
27 Quoted from the Denver Tribune in the Cheyenne Daily Leader, April 
15, 1869. 
28 Cheyenne Daily Leader, June 19, 1868. 
29 Annual Report of the General Land Office, 1869, p. 153. 





































~ Governor McCook, commenting on the great advantages of 
_ Colorado in 1870, pointed out that an increase of 60 to 80 
2; per cent in the herds had come about since the arrival of the 
| first Texas cattle. After one season of Colorado grass, he 
estimated they easily put on a 20 per cent increase in weight. 
_ Stock growers further east were coming to Colorado, and 
_ eastern capital was arriving for investment in the new indus- 
try. Expansion seemed unlimited, for there was still abun- 
dant pasturage for thousands of head.*° 
Tributary to the South Platte area were the few towns of 
flimsy board and flapping canvas into which the Union 
Pacific had breathed the breath of life and which in 1869 
constituted about all there was of the Territory of Wyom- 
ing. Before the arrival of the Texas herds and the exploita- 
tion of the ranges south of the old emigrant road, these 
towns were little more than stopping places for transcon- 
_tinental trains, where locomotives were changed and where 
passengers got off to stretch their legs, to eat, and to marvel 
at the great open spaces and the few inhabitants whose 
doom it was to dwell therein. Life crowded close to the 
ie railroad track, and the Union Pacific depot and restaurant 
__were centers of town activity.** To the traveler there ap- 
_ peared no reason for towns at all, save to house those who 
were in some way connected with the operation and main- 
tenance of the road. 
There were, however, two other activities that contributed 
om something to the life of these towns. North of the railroad, 
i in the famous old South Pass of emigrant days, gold had 
_ been discovered in sufficient quantities to start a mining dis- 
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30 Address of Governor McCook before the Colorado Agricultural Society, 
September 30, 1870, reported in National Live Stock Journal, I, 70, November, 
1870. 

“4 31 It has been suggested to the writer that a very large proportion of the 

_ first pioneer women of Wyoming were waitresses in the Union Pacific 
restaurants. 











trict. Into the new mining camps of South Pass City, Paciiey 


City, and Miners’ Delight, flocked a crowd of miners from 


Colorado and Montana. To these were added gold seekers _ 


from the East who could now ride out in comfort and safety — 


on a Union Pacific train. Cheyenne, the largest of the rail- — 
road towns and a junction point for the line to Denver, 


benefited most by this new mining boom. It rapidly became _ 
the chief outfitting point for parties bound for the diggings — 


and a center for the freighting business that immediately — 
developed to supply the camps. 
The forts along the old Oregon Trail and those that hada 


been established later to protect the railroad furnished chews 


pe 


other source of revenue. Those who owned wild hay lands — 
_along the river bottoms and who were near enough to the 
forts to make a profit, furnished forage. The quartermasters i 


were in the market for beef, and those who had cattle to sell — 


got good prices on beef contracts.*? Finally, the army re- a 


quired the transfer of heavy loads from the railroad to the 
posts and this furnished some business for the freighters. 


: 7am 


Beyond this very limited field, there was nothing to M 


attract settlement or give promise of future prosperity. The 
expansive enthusiasm, so characteristic of the frontier, did _ 


not have quite that note of assurance among the settlers on a 
the High Plains that the certainty of a rapid and complete — 
utilization of the latter by pioneer farmers would have ~ 


given. “The world is whirling past our doors,” wistfully — 


remarked a Cheyenne editor in 1869, ‘‘and if the passing — 


multitude behold no signs of agricultural or pastoral life, ss 


but instead only a vast expanse of uncultivated and uncared- 


for land, why, the world will regard us as little else than é 


heathen.”’ °° 


32], W. Iliff from the South Platte had been selling beef in the Wyoming 


towns ever since their founding. His advertisements occur in the Cheyenne 
papers as early as May, 1868. Cheyenne Daily Leader, May 21, 1868. 
33 Cheyenne Daily Leader, May 5, 1869. 
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he Federal Government had set up the elaborate system 
territorial government to rule a few thousand inhabitants 
ng the track. Outside of the railroad itself, the local 
vernment found very little taxable property. Indeed, for 
eral years there were indications that Congress might 
pent of its rashness in setting up a government for a com- 
nity that was almost nonexistent and turn the region 
south of the North Platte over to the Territory of Colo- 
rado. The rapid development of stock growing in the seven- 
s gave to Wyoming a real territorial status and started 
on its growth toward statehood. Thus the history of the 
rritory and the history of the stock-growing industry 
rein are so interrelated that the story of one is to a very 
large degree the story of the other. 
fe To give the exact date of the arrival of the first Texas 
attle in Wyoming is impossible. As was noted in the pre- 
ceding chapter, a herd of Texan cattle had crossed the 
erritory by the old Bozeman Trail in 1866.** This was 
apparently an isolated instance and had no influence on the 
future development of Wyoming stock growing. In 1868, 
the bulk of the cattle wintered around Cheyenne were those 
of the freighters. The local editor, commenting in February, 
868, on the grazing possibilities about the “Magic City 
f the Plains,” ventured the opinion “that the cattle ‘upon 
thousand hills’ around Cheyenne must have the remaining 
rass pretty well gnawed off by this time from the numbers 
f them we see made to depend upon this mode of sustaining 
xistence. The grasses of this country may be very nutritious 
ut we would advise a little ration of hay daily as conducive 
to a more probable certainty of ‘fighting it out on that line 
ill spring.’ ” °° 
Among the numbers who were getting through the winter 


























34 Supra, p. 21. 
35 Cheyenne Daily Leader, February 7, 1868. 
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1867-1868, drove them to the vicinity of Cheyenne, a 


‘raising as one of the most profitable industries of the Ter- 


so that no American working man would be so poor as to 





along wit of the freighters were some longho 
“Tif had gone Soak into southern Colorado in the fal 
1867 and there met Goodnight, who had come up ov 
the trail from Texas into New Mexico and thence 
along the Pecos into the valley of the Arkansas. He 
Tliff bought the herd from Goodnight and in mid-wint 




























riving there in February, 1868.°* In May of that year 
was selling a thousand head to the local meat dealers at five 
cents a pound gross.* In April, 1868, the editor of the local b 
paper was advising his readers that the good crop of erase 
meant plenty of motive power for the freight trains and 
an abundance of feed on the road to the mines.** In an 
editorial a month later, however, the possibilities of stocl fi 


ritory were being canvassed.*° ns 

Naturally enough, the Union Pacific became one of the 
early boosters for the exploitation of the northern ranges. 
The Omaha Herald in 1870 carried a series of letters from — 
a Dr. Latham, at one time employed as surgeon by the 
Union Pacific. In the next year, these letters were published — 
in pamphlet form and distributed by the railroad all over 
the country. Dr. Latham’s enthusiasm was boundless for the © 
“succulent grasses” so long neglected, which were to nourish 
a whole half-continent of stock and reduce the price of beef — 


want for juicy steaks.*° There began to appear in eastern — 
exchanges an apocryphal story of the belated freighter, 
storm-bound on the plains, who was forced to turn his oxen — 


36 Letter of W. D. Reynolds in Letters from Old Friends and Members, 54. — 
Reynolds was a cowhand employed by Goodnight. Me 
37 Cheyenne Daily Leader, May 21, 1868. 
88 [bid., April 22, 1868. 
39 Jbid., May 8, 1868. 
40 Latham, of. cit. 





habitation. When the snow had melted in the spring, he 
4 went out with a new team to bring in the abandoned wagon, 
and to his great surprise, found his old team, sleek and fat, 
a perezing nearby.** 
_ Kansas City and Omaha, the two termini of the western 
Bs Bc, were feeling the stimulus resulting from this newly 
_ discovered western resource. In 1870 Kansas City banks 
handled three million dollars of cattle money and a half 
million passed through the First National Bank of Omaha, 
as a result of the season’s stock business.*? In 1865, stock 
_ interests in Chicago had combined forces and opened the 
Union Stockyards, little dreaming of the flood of Texas 
cattle that was soon to overwhelm them. In 1869, these 
_ future possibilities were clear, and the directors could report 
. with enthusiasm that in spite of the falling off during the 
i current summer as a result of disease among the Texas herds 
and the restrictions in Illinois, “the importation of Texas 
cattle is an immense business and continually growing and 
with the extension of the railroads through Kansas, and 











south into Texas, no one can compute the number of cattle 
2 in that section that will seek a market in Chicago. The Peo- 
_ ple, and especially the consumers, demand this Texas stock, 
as it lessens to them the price of beef, and at least for seven 
months in the year it can safely be brought through the 
State without detriment to the native herds.” ** As yet, how- 


. 41 This became the stock story to start off prospectuses for newly formed 
cattle companies. The grief of the owner at leaving his team or his surprise 
and joy at finding them alive were needless; any old freighter along the 
road or any of the pioneer cattlemen along the Platte could have set this 
“tenderfoot” right. 

42 Quoted from the Cincinnati Gazette in the National Live Stock Journal, 
I, 300, May, 1871. 

48 Third Annual Report of the Directors of the Union Stockyard and 
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Transit Company, Chicago, 1869. 
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; loose on the barren waste and make it on foot to the nearest 











ever, the future trade from the northern ranges was not _ 


great enough to take their eyes off the Southwest. ie 


The stocking of the plains along the line of the Union — < 


Pacific may be traced by the location of the chief shipping © 


points of that road. In 1870 the first. herds were loaded _ 


at Schuyler, sixty miles west of Omaha, where 35,000 
head were sold.** Later Fort Kearney and North Platte — 
further up the Platte Valley became leading hippie 
points, while the loading of hogs at Schuyler, showed — 
that the farmer had arrived. By the close of the seven- 
ties, Ogallala and Sydney in Nebraska and Pine Bluffs — 
and Rock River in Wyoming were leading.*® The first ship- 
ment of cattle from Wyoming eastward over the Union — 
Pacific has been placed in 1870, when a small herd of work — 


cattle was sold. These cattle, it is said, traveled far, for they - 2 
helped to feed the French army in the Franco-Prussian — 


War.** 


The diversion from Kansas City to Omaha of part of the 


cattle shipments as the herds moved up to the line of the 


Union Pacific was the beginning of the long struggle be- — 


tween these two cities for the western cattle trade. In 1870, 


the Cheyenne Daily Leader noted that shippers along the 


Union Pacific had made arrangements with that road and 
the connecting Iowa roads, the Chicago North Western, the 


Rock Island, and the Burlington and Quincy, by which rates a 


ae 


Pet 


on livestock were set at figures that would effectually com- 


44 Fourth Annual Report of the President of the Nebraska State Board of 
Agriculture, Lincoln, 1873, p. 58. 

45 Fifth Annual Report of the Omaha Board of Trade, 1884, p. 47. 

46 Letter of Hiram B. Kelly, Letters from Old Friends and Members, 19-20. 
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The winter shipment of dressed beef from Wyoming appears to antedate 


that of live animals, for the Cheyenne Daily Leader in 1870 noted that I. W. 
Iliff had for some time been slaughtering beef cattle on Crow Creek (south 
of Cheyenne) and shipping dressed quarters to Chicago, often one or two 
carloads a day. Cheyenne Daily Leader, January 3, 1870. 
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re with those set by the Kansas Pacific aid the Himba : 
St. Joe. This latter combination, the Leader stated, was 
-uggling to hold the business that, through no effort on 
eir part, had come to them as a result of the Texas 
_ drives.*7 The competition among the roads between the 
river and Chicago was the only circumstance that would 
ve aided the western cattle grower in obtaining reason- 
le rates on his livestock during the first years of the 
en range. 
The year 1871 was a big year for the Texas drive. 
Drovers were scouring central Texas for cattle; companies 
were being formed to finance the drives, and herd after 
rd was started northward as soon as it could be “put 
up” and foreman and cowboys hired. One pair of drovers 
sent ten herds of 1,500 each up the trail in that year.* 
rices were not as good as in the preceding year, but those 
oted in the Denver market reflected the demand created 
the northern ranges. Yearlings brought $10; two-year- 
4 olds, $15; dry cows, $18 to $20; cows and calves, $21 to 
$23; and beef steers, ready to be fattened for market by a 
season or two of northern grass, $25 to $30. Of the 630,- 
_ 000 head that crossed the Red River in 1871, the ranges of 
western Nebraska and southern Wyoming got a possible 
100,000 head. 
There was plenty of room in 1871, and it was not hard 

to find choice ranch sites with fine water in the nearby 
streams and a virgin range stretching away from the cor- 
rals. In the angle formed by the North Platte and its tribu- 
tary, the Laramie, was a country of high, rolling, well- 
ee bench land and of rich bottoms along the numerous 
streams where wild hay grew in abundance. Here the early 

47 Cheyenne Daily Leader, May 24, 1870. 

48 Letter of C. F. Coffey in Letters:from Old Friends and Members, 25. 


49 Third Annual Report of the Denver Board of Trade, 1872, p. 61. Prices 
-_were good in the Chicago market in 1870 and 1871. 


















g stockmen were selecting locations, bs Sia 
primitive improvements as were necessary to start ope 
tions and stocking the range from the drive. Each of the 
tributaries of the Laramie and the Platte had herds along’ 
its banks by 1871.°° Westward, over the Laramie Mountai 
on the Laramie Plains, 15,000 head of acclimated cattle 
and 5,000 driven in just at the close of the season, wer 
wintered in 1871-1872." “The season of 1871,” comments — 
the Cheyenne Leader, “‘has been a memorable one in the 
stock business on the plains! Its success was doubted by many 
newcomers, but the year has closed with their unlimited 
confidence in the complete practicability and profits of stock 
growing and winter grazing. The number of cattle is now. 
double, if not four times larger than in 1869.” ” a 

The Wyoming cattlemen of the seventies were to a larg 
degree men who had lived in the territory before the arrival 
of the Texas herds. Some of the pioneers who had built u 
their herds to meet the demand along the overland route 
and at the mines were still in the business. They merel 
enlarged their operations and profited by their previous 
experience. Keepers of road ranches along the Oregon Trai 
and owners of hay land, who had been furnishing forage — 
to emigrants and to the military posts, naturally became — 
owners of cattle with unusually good sites from which to 
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50In the report of Silas Reed, Surveyor-General of Wyoming, in the 
Gea Report of the General Died Office, 1871, p. 263, the following figures: i 


are given: 
: Crow Creek 17,700 Box Elder 1,000 
Horse Creek 12,800 Sabylle Creek 350 
Lodge Pole Cr. 2,200 Chugwater 4,100 
North Platte River 14,600 Laramie River 1,800 


Before the close of the year, one outfit, Creighton and Alsop, had brought in 
45,000 head and turned them loose on Horse Creek. Report of Dr. Latham — 
at the meeting of the Colorado Stock Growers Association at Denver 
Cheyenne Daily Leader, January 19, 1872. 

51 bid, 

52 Cheyenne Daily Leader, April 11, 1872. 









operate. Miners, freighters, and those who had come out 
on the plains with the railroad got into the business either 
as small operators or as hired hands. Merchants in the towns, 
which had declined after the first flush of railroad building 
had passed away, and storekeepers from defunct mining 
camps found an opportunity for profitable investment in the 
steers coming up the trails. 

In addition to these local inhabitants, drovers up from 
Texas with a herd were often induced to stay by the oppor- 
ti tunities that the unoccupied ranges presented. Some of these 
set up for themselves, but many, since the demand for ex- 
_ perienced cowhands was almost as great as the demand for 
steers, hired out to the Wyoming operators. The technique 
of the range, based partly on the early practice of cattle 
herding in Texas but to a large degree on the lessons learned 
_ in the stress of the northward drives, had to be mastered 
by these early cattlemen of the northern ranges, and the 
Texas cowboys were their instructors.* 

The capital that set these early cattlemen up in business 
__was chiefly local. The East was just beginning to learn of 
__ the money-making possibilities of cattle raising on the High 
Plains, but as yet this advertisement had not reached the 
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pe 53 In commenting on the arrival of Texas cattlemen on the Little Missouri 

in 1881-1882, Lincoln Lang in his Ranching with Roosevelt (p. 176) says, 
: “What they [the southern cattlemen] did not know about the open range 
ranching was inconsequential; although as the future would abundantly 
Pe prove, even they did not know the Bad Lands. So they took the lead, the 
rest of us following in line and in due time attaining proficiency in the art 
under their tutelage.” 

It is estimated that between 1868 and 1895, 35,000 Texans went over the 
trails, (Trail Drivers of Texas, 453.) With them came the Texas cow 
ponies, whose contribution to the northern cattleman’s education was by 
no means insignificant. In the early drives, they were driven back to Texas 
after the cattle had been delivered, but later the demand for Texas riding 
stock became so great that large herds were driven north each year. In 
1884 it was estimated that 100,000 were driven out of Texas. More than a 
million head came north during the range period. Ibid., 22. 











DrOnertione that in the eighties sent millions of Eastern — 
and foreign capital westward. Kansas City and Omahadl 
banks were beginning to handle some cattle paper, and com- _ 


mission merchants in Chicago and elsewhere were furnish- — 
ing some capital. Out on the plains, money was scarce and 
interest rates abnormally high — the interest rate at the — 
Cheyenne banks in 1873 was 3 per cent a month.** The 


money obtained by the shipment of stock was immediately 
turned back into the business, for no investment promised 
larger returns. 


7 


Except for the money to purchase the cattle, investment _ 


was slight enough. A homestead entry of 160 acres along 
_ some stream was selected as the basis for operations. If 
there was wild hay on the land, forage for the riding stock 


was assured. Ranch houses and corrals might come later, 


but many an early cattleman spent the first season or two in | 
a dugout cut in the hillside near the creek with a similar 
one close by for sheltering his horses in the worst storms. 
Beef from his herd, bacon, beans, and coffee, brought by 


pack horse from the nearest settlement, constituted the bill 
of fare.” As the profits from the first sales were realized, 


a ranch house and corrals were built. Additional herds were — 
bought and by the third or fourth season, the pioneer cattle- _ 
man had a going concern. The owner could then leave the — 
ranch in charge of a foreman and move into Cheyenne where - 


a society of cattle owners was in the making. 


Cheyenne, which had been absorbed in speculating in i 


town lots, in watching the railroad trains go by, and in 


outfitting prospectors for the Sweetwater mines, began to — 
become conscious of a larger destiny. In 1871 the local © 


54Letter of C. F. Coffey in Letters of Old Friends and Members, 27. 

55'T. H. Sturgis, Secretary of the W.S.G.A., described the experiences and 
hardships of early stock growing in Wyoming in a speech before the Na- 
tional Stock Growers’ Convention in Chicago in 1886, quoted in the Cheyenne 
Daily Sun, November 25, 1886. 





e hundred miles there were between sixty and eighty 
usand head of stock.®* In another year citizens were 
eing solicited for funds to advertise Cheyenne as the cattle 
iarket of the plains. 5 Weekly letters from Chicago com- 
ssion merchants, giving prices at that cattle center, began 
to appear in the newspapers. During the winter the papers 
ublished reports giving the condition of the ranges and of 
ne herds wintering thereon. Texas cowboys lined up at 
eyenne’s numerous bars and assisted in making the 
problem of fostering civic righteousness a difficult one. In 
elebrating Independence Day in 1872 Cheyenne citizens 
vere diverted by an exhibition of Texas steer riding, and 
few months later, a spectacle of bronco busting on Six- 
eenth Street was regarded as unusual and deplored as cruel 
by an editor who had not yet learned the ways of the 
lains.°®> Herds bound for Montana, Idaho, Utah, and 
Nevada passed through Cheyenne on their way west and 
t was not long before cattle from as far west as Oregon and 
Washington were coming into Cheyenne for shipment to 
chicago or for sale as stockers.”® In the fall, Montana steers 
got down to the railroad in the vicinity of Green River, 
eady for shipment; further eastward, the stockmen of the 
Laramie put up their beef herd, and drove to Rock Creek 
or Laramie; and still further to the east, herds began to 
appear along the tracks at Cheyenne, Hillsdale, and Pine 
Bluffs. Into the short, poorly adapted cars furnished by the 

























56 Cheyenne Daily Leader, September 2, 1871. 

57 Tbid., February 24, 1873. 

58 Cheyenne Daily Leader, July 6, 1872; September 11, 1873. 

59 The local newspaper notes two herds of transmontane cattle driven to 
Cheyenne in 1876. One of these, driven over 1,600 miles from the Dalles, 
was loaded at Cheyenne; the other, from southeastern Oregon, went on to 
Ogallala before entraining. Cheyenne Daily Leader, September 14, 1876; 
October 27, 1876. 











together in trains of ten to fifteen, these cars jolted to 
market over the unballasted single track. Freight charges to 
Chicago were $250.00 a car at Green River in 1879, and — 
$138.00 at Pine Bluffs; so that the Wyoming stockman must © 
deduct anywhere from $6.90 to $12.50 a head from the 
_ value of his steers for freight charges in addition to the loss 
of weight that such a long and rough journey entailed. — 
Some Wyoming stockmen, in order to reduce freight chareesa 
_ drove further eastward to Ogallala, which in the seventies — 
became the leading cow town in Nebraska. But shipments — : 
from Wyoming points were beginning to build up as the 
following figures show :* 


q Carloads e 

RO SAR RIN heh Sete er 286 i. 
Be idee Pee oo een a fe 738 \ 
[hot Leg van areca eee nae = 075 Ri 
POV ODL Lt ere ee ew gy 1,344 ia 
Sy hes ORES Ae eA 1,649 2 


Since the majority of the Texas drives arrived on the 2 
northern range in the vicinity of Ogallala, northern cattle 
men in search of stock cattle appeared in this town about — 
the time that the Texas herds were due to arrive. Here the 
deals between the southern and northern stockmen were — 4 
made and the herds shifted hands. As time went on and oe 
demand for stock cattle increased, this practice of going © 
out to meet the herds became more and more common, and — Fe 
fewer and fewer herds arrived on the Wyoming ranges in — 
the possession of their Texas owners. One participant in — 

60 These figures are obtained from a report made by J. H. Ming to a 
Montana Stock Growers Association meeting in Helena, January 23, 1879. . ; 
Helena Daily Independent, January 25, 1879. i 

61 Message of Governor Thayer to the Fifth Territorial Legislature, 1877 
(Cheyenne, 1877), p. 10. Se 
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this plains cattle market in 1884 gives the following descrip- 
tion of it in full swing: 


Through the day, the Texas men would work their herds, shape 


them up, fill contracts and otherwise employ themselves. The buyers 


_ generally drove out to look at the herds as they came stringing in to 
the Platte River. In the afternoon we would meet, have a drink or 


two and find out what had been done through the day. We got supper 
about six o’clock. The cigars were lighted. Gradually the Texas 
crowd would concentrate, go across the tracks, all sit around in a 
circle and hold a council of war, smoking, chewing, whittling, com- 


Paring notes, forming embryo trusts. . . . The buyers did the same, 


only they were not so well organized as their southern neighbors. 


_ Then we all met, had confabs together and gradually trades were 


made and the cattle began to travel northward.*2 


Although the business conditions of the first part of the 
seventies were not good, this process of stocking the avail- 
able ranges of Wyoming went on unchecked. The panic of 
1873 had been hard on the Texas drovers and the prices that 
obtained in 1870-1871 in the first flush days of the range 
business were not realized again until the boom days 
of the eighties.** During the seventies Texas cattle were 
cheap, and this, combined with the fact that Chicago was 
beginning to pay better prices for northern-wintered Texans 
and the heavy, well-conditioned cattle from the Montana 
ranges, accelerated the expansion of the northern cattle 


62 John Clay, My Life on the Range (Chicago, 1924), 111. 
83 The following prices were paid for trail cattle in 1876: 


Yearlings $7.50 to $ 8.50 
Two-year-old cows $12.00 
Cows $14.00 
Two-year-old steers $13.00 
Three-year-old steers $16.00 to $17.00 


The above figures were paid for a herd of 12,000 sold to Swan Brothers, 
Sturgis, and N. R. Davis. (Cheyenne Daily Leader, July 11, 1876.) “The 
Centennial Drive” of 1876 was composed chiefly of stock cattle. (Ibid., July 
20, 1876.) See also McCoy, pp. 250-251. 
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By 1874 


1876; and 176,000 in 1877. With the opening up of the 
northern areas following the Sioux war, the figures jumped 
to 260,000 in 1878, 450,000 in 1879, and 530,000 in 1880." 


While the herds were increasing every year along the | 
North Platte, and the Wyoming stockman was laying the 


foundation for future prosperity by buying more and more 


_ Texas cattle, the Montana cattle grower, far from the line of 
the Union Pacific and an outside market, was finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to hold on. As has been noted, he had ~ 


developed herds large enough to meet the needs of the 
mining camps in the mountains. The increase of these 
herds in the late sixties was not sufficient to meet the demand 
for stock cattle that developed as the placers gave out and 
the mining industry became centered in certain localities. 
This change in mining methods from the relatively simple 
process of placering, a process requiring little machinery, to 
the more complicated methods of deep mining, where 
machinery was furnished by eastern capital and operated 
by wage earners living in large settlements, is an economic 


transformation through which every mining region in the ~ 


mountains passed. The older crowd of miners scattered, 
for their experiences had rendered them too independ- 


ent to settle down as employees of a mining company. 


Some drifted off to new mining fields, others turned to stock 

growing and settled down in some likely spot that they had 

noted in the old prospecting days. Here a cabin and corrals 

were built and a small band of cattle turned loose on the 

nearby hillsides. This change from a miner’s to a stockman’s 
84 Cheyenne Daily Leader, May 12, 1875. 


65 Cheyenne Daily Sun, January 3, 1884. 
66 Supra, pp. 20-22. 
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Wyoming had approximately 90,000 — 
head of cattle on its ranges, and each succeeding year — 
showed a marked increase: 110,000 in 1875; 136,000 in 










’ frontier Grened a aenand for srouke cane ee coincided ‘te 
‘in point of time with the early Texas drives. In 1871, the 
local newspaper of Virginia City noted that 800 longhorns 
ere due to arrive in October of that year.*’ In the same 
ear a herd of such cattle was driven northeastward to the 
un River, the frontier of the cattle-growing industry at 
that time.°* The only way such cattle could get to Montana 
was along the line taken by the early cattlemen who drove 
orth from the Mormon danger in 1857-1858. Along this 
ne ran the stage road that connected Montana with the 
Union Pacific and the rest of the world. Since the road 
assed through the older stock-growing areas of south- 
western Montana, these more settled regions felt the force 
_ of this early invasion first, and many of the older stockmen 
began to move their herds into the less crowded areas to 
_ the north and east.” 
This boom in cattle growing in western Montana wzs 
short-lived, however, for the Montana stockman with no 
railroad at hand soon found his herd increasing far beyond 
_ the local demands. In addition to the decline of the mining 
a _ population, the decrease in the use of oxen for freighting 
_and the substitution of mules and horses shut off another 
4 source of profit. In 1874 a local newspaper placed the sur- 
Bens over and above the local needs at 17,000 head, chiefly 
_ four- and five-year-olds.”! Prices slipped to ten dollars a 
head for full-grown steers.” Cattle roamed at will. Their 
i owners, indifferent as to their condition or increase, simply 
_ held on to them with the hope that the building of a railroad 
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i 67 The Montanian (Virginia City), April 13, 1871. 
ay _ 88 Kohrs, 1328, 

i a 69 Supra, pp. 14-16. 

ni: 70 Kohrs, 1328. 

1 The New Northwest (Deer Lodge), May 23, 1874. 
rt 72'The Rocky Mountain Husbandman, July 10, 1884. 














oat as Sa toms ae \, 
‘ontana might justify this expansion of their herds fa 
beyond the demands of the local market. 
Among the Montana stockmen there were enterprisin 
ones who were not content to wait for the railroad. Fou 
hundred miles south of them the Union Pacific was making — 
Wyoming stock growing a practical proposition. For the ‘ 
_ Montana stockmen this way to an outside market was not — 
all that could be desired. It was a sixty-day drive to th 
railroad at Granger, Wyoming, with the feed poor along the 
route and the freight charges $112 a car more to Chicag 
than from Cheyenne, five hundred miles to the east.”* Neve 
theless cattle were shipped. In 1873 a few herds were driven — 
over the range and down to the railroad where they were — 
sold at a profit.” In the following year, eastern cattle buye 
‘appeared in Virginia City and Deer Lodge, where cattle 
were purchased for Chicago at $18.00 to $22.50 a head. 
These were good figures in 1874, when the decline in price 
caused by the panic of 1873 is considered. That Montana 
stock growers were able to receive such figures, was probably 
due to the better quality and heavier weight of the native 
steers. “We marketed some magnificent cattle,” Kohrs 
wrote, “my native three-year-olds usually weighed 1,300 to : 
1,350 lbs. on the Chicago market, far outweighing a triple- | 
wintered Texan.” Some attempts were made to improve ~ 
the native stock. In 1870, five bulls of pure Durham stock i 
were purchased in Omaha and shipped to Ogden, where 
they were driven north to Montana.” Other shipments of 15 
73 House Joint Memorial of the Legislature of Montana to the Secretary 
of the Interior, 1879, Laws of Montana Territory, Sess. 11, pp. 131-133. Also 
report of meeting of the Montana Stock Growers Association, Helena, Jan- — 


uary 23, 1879, in the Helena Independent, January 25, 1879. ; 
74 The Montanian, March 19, 1874; The New N orthwest, January 1, 1874. 


75'The New Northwest, May 29, 1874. See also Stuart, II, 98. 
76 Kohrs, 1328-29. 
77 Stuart, II, 34. 
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_ blooded stock followed in the years immediately succeed- 


ing.”® 

The center of the stock-raising industry still remained in 
the Beaverhead and Deer Lodge valleys, where owners 
found plenty of open land on which to graze their herds. 
Here in these regions the industry was carried on in a man- 
ner far different from that of the range system which was 
developing in Wyoming and which Montana stock growers 
learned to employ later in the central and eastern section of 


the Territory. Using whatever natural barriers there were 
that would prevent their stock from ranging too far, they 


y 


fenced in vast tracts of country, which as yet were in no 

great demand. An observer in the Beaverhead Valley gives 

the following description of a typical ranch of the period: 
This ranch contains 500 acres of land, under fence, mostly meadows 


with a good dwelling surrounded by a vigorous growth of young 
cottonwoods. . .. They [the owners] have about 500 head of horses, 


_ 3,000 head of cattle and about 3,000 head of sheep, besides a herd of 


forty shorthorns and seventy-five pure blood Cotswold and Leicester 
sheep. They also engage extensively in dairying, making 7,000 to 
9,000 Ibs. of butter each season. They till about a hundred acres of 
land. Their home ranch [seven miles distant] is well improved. The 
residence is a kind of frontier log cottage, squatting low to the 
ground behind a mass of cottonwood and willows. The barn is 50 
by 78 feet . . . and is substantially constructed. There is one sheep 
house here, . . . with walls about six feet high, close and well covered 
in with straw and also dairy and poultry buildings. Fences are all 
good and pastures immense. A fence, six miles long running across 
the valley, connects the steep, rocky ranges on either side. Five miles 
above this, is another fence from mountain to mountain, forming an 
enclosure of thirty miles square of 19,200 acres. Through this, there 
is a dividing fence along the creek about midway of the valley, thus 
dividing the pastures of fifteen square miles, one for summer and 
one for winter range. The one -for winter use, contains a warm 


78 Kohrs, 1328-29. 





baer: 
spring. . 
they enjoy the undisputed right, a range that is so hemmed in that 
stock cannot get out in winter and seldom do in summer.”® 


To a ranch unit similar to this, Montana stock raisers — 


ia Sy ere dei POE WX oe as ‘ . amet.) 
. . Above this enclosure, is a vast tract of country, to which _ 
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would return after the experience of the open ranges in the 


eighties. ; 

To the north and east of the Montana settlements lay the 
country where the range industry was soon to flourish. 
Newcomers who could not find room in the older valleys 


_and older stock growers who began to find conditions too 


crowded worked their way out into these areas. The first 
movement was north to the Sun River along the road that 


ran by the base of the mountains from Helena to Fort Ben- 
ton. In 1871 a herd was driven up to the ranges along the _ 


Sun, and others soon followed.*° To the east lay the Smith 


a 
q 
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River, and beyond, the valleys of the Judith and Mussel- 


shell, a region of well-watered, natural pasture land, per-_ 
fectly adapted to cattle growing. Into these valleys the | 


frontier cattleman began to penetrate with his herds. 


By the early seventies the usefulness of the northern f 


ranges as a stock-growing area had been demonstrated. In 


Wyoming the plains south of the North Platte were being 4 


rapidly stocked as year by year the Texas herds came up 
over the trails in ever increasing numbers. In Montana the 


prosperity of the pioneer stockman would be assured as soon 


as a reasonably accessible market could be obtained. Rail- 


roads, observing the profits that this new activity brought to 
the Union Pacific and the Kansas Pacific, began to think of © 


western extension. But after all, the northern end of the | 


High Plains was a limited area in spite of the tendency to 


79 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, April 13, 1876. The total assessed land 
in 1876 in the county in which this ranch was located was only about 50,000 
acres. 

80 Kohrs, 1328; Stuart, II, 98. 
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ka out any section west of the Missouri in 1 expansive 
rms. Eastern Colorado and western Kansas might develop 
ra time unhindered, but north of the Platte and east of 
the settlements in western Montana lay a great area of 
country from which all white settlement was excluded. The 
rthern two-thirds of Wyoming and the eastern two-thirds 
Montana was still Indian country. This barrier shut off 
e Montana cattlemen from an easy access to the eastern 
market and, at the same time, prevented the northern ex- 
ansion of the cattle growers in Wyoming. The history of 
e northern end of the cattle range during the seventies is 
ncerned with the movement up to the edge of these areas, 
e attempts to break down the barriers that such areas 
posed, and, when the barriers were removed, the rapid 
pansion of the herds in Montana eastward and of those 
n Wyoming northward, and the merging of these two as 
e cattle industry entered upon the boom period of the 
eighties. 



































fi THE INDIAN BARRIER 4 
4 E astern passengers on Union Pacific trains in 1869 


might readily count on the chance of seeing from the car 
windows a band of hostile Indians or a herd of buffalo. Any 
easterner with enough money and courage to buy a railroad 
ticket might see with his own eyes the untamed West, an ex 
perience hitherto vouchsafed only to the man willing to 
_ endure the two invariable concommitants of frontier life, 
hardship and danger. At no time in the history of the Amer- 
ican frontier was the contact between civilization and sav-_ 
agery so complete, nor the contrast so sharp as on the High 
Plains where the last chapter of that story was being written. 
The railroad destroyed frontier isolation, lessened danger 
and exposure, and quickened the processes of transforming q 
a wilderness into a settled community. re: 
This increase in the tempo of frontier life was nowher ‘ 
more apparent than in the rapid solution of the Indian prob- 
lem. Warlike tribes who had put up a ferocious resistance 
- to the encroachment of whites upon their hunting grounds, — 
who had fought to a standstill the troops sent against them — 
by the Government, were in a few years broken, subdued, — 
stripped of their power, driven from their hunting grounds, — 
and reduced to helpless wards of their conquerors. The — 
western thrust of travel and settlement cut the Indian coun- 3 
try in two; the mining booms in the mountains planted active | 
and growing settlements in the rear of the tribes; and the © 
railroads furnished a means of rapid troop movement and © 
supply, increased the rapidity of settlement, and suddenly 
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xposed the whole structure of Indian society to the distin- 
tegrating forces of the white man’s civilization. 
An immediate solution of the Indian question, however, 
seemed far away to the people of Wyoming and Montana 
in 1870. Their expansion was limited, their connection with 
the outside world was often blocked and their lives and 
_ property were endangered by the presence of huge blocks of 
Indian country from which they were rigidly excluded but 
__ which served as bases for constant forays on the settlements. 
The pioneer cattleman was particularly affected by these 
conditions, for his search for new pastures took him up to 
_ the edge of the forbidden areas, his prosperity depended on 
_ an easy access to eastern markets, and the nature of his 
business and of his property exposed him to Indian attack. 
In southern Wyoming he might develop the range indus- 
try in those regions favorable to that pursuit, but any 
_ expansion north of the North Platte was impossible. Prac- 
tically all of the country north of the southern boundary of 
_ Dakota and of the North Platte-Sweetwater line, bounded 
_ on the east by the Missouri River and on the west by the 
_ Big Horn Mountains, and extending north to the Yellow- 
stone, was either Indian reservation or Indian hunting 
_ ground. Early in the sixties a road that cut straight across 
_ this region from the line of travel along the Oregon Trail 
_ to the upper Yellowstone had been opened. From here it 

led to the mining camps in western Montana. Along this 

road, the famous Bozeman Trail, the Sioux under the able 

leadership of Red Cloud had fought it out with the forces 

of the Federal Government for the control of that ancient 
hunting ground of the Indians of the upper Plains region.? 

The Sioux won; the forts, which had been constructed to 

protect the traffic to the mines, were abandoned, and by the 


1G. A. Hebard and E. A. Brininstool, The Bozeman Trail (Cleveland, 
1922). 
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esiaes of 1868, ee Eocene corel that all the country 
lying east of the Big Horns should be regarded as the western : 
extension of the Sioux Reservation in Dakota. In this region, | 
in the valleys of the Powder, the Tongue, and the Rosebud, ~ 
the Sioux were to hunt the buffalo as they had done from ~ 
time out of mind, and whites were neither to traverse nor _ 
to occupy this area.” Thus the practice of providing a west- 2 
ern hinterland for each reservation, where the Indians could _ 
support themselves by the chase, a practice that had been a ~ 
part of the Indian frontier policy of the thirties, was con- — 
tinued in the case of the Sioux. fe 
West of the Big Horns, in the Big Horn Basin, there os 
was a good grazing region. The risk of Indian incursion © 
through the mountain passes to the east was great enous A; 
however, to keep the cattleman out of this area, for the — 
Government, which was successful in keeping the whites out a 
of the Powder River country, failed to keep the Sioux a 
within the treaty boundaries. At the head of the Big Horn _ 
and its tributary, the Wind River, the Shoshones under the 
patriarchal Washakie had been granted a reservation in- ; 
cluding some of the best grazing ground of central Wyom- | 
ing. Thus, for all practical purposes, Wyoming consisted of — 
the southern third of the Territory as shown on the map, 
the country lying south of the line of the old Oregon Trail. 
Limited as the Wyoming stock growers were, they were 
better off than their Montana neighbors. Although they — 
were prevented from expanding northward, they at least 
had access to eastern markets. But Montana was one of the ~ 
least accessible of the far-western territories. From the 
Union Pacific, the Montana road branched off at Corrine 
on the Bear River in Utah. This road followed in a general 
way the trail made by the cattle traders on the Oregon Trail 
who had brought their herds over it to winter in the upper 
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2 Indian Laws and Treaties of the United States, II, 1002. 
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| Mormon territory, to Virginia City, and another 12 5 
miles to Helena.* Daily stages, making the trip in four 
days, and fast freight and express, covering the distance in 
ne days, were in operation as soon as the mines opened. 
undreds of wagons and ox-teams bound for the diggings 
owded this road as early as 1863.* This was the only prac- 
cal land connection with the East during the first decade 
a Montana history. 
To the north and east of the mining center was Fort 
enton, located at the head of navigation on the Missouri 
River near its junction with the Marias. In.the spring, when 
the Missouri was running banks full, steamers from St. 
Louis tied up at the wharves of this old trading post. West 
d south ran the Helena road, which Lieutenant Mullan 
d laid out in 1855-1856, and along this bull teams dragged 
he heavy freight that had come up from St. Louis over 
he cheaper water route.® 
The natural eastern outlet down the valley of the upper 
ellowstone and southward along the Bozeman Trail had 
en closed, as we have seen, by the Treaty of 1868. A 
dossible outlet west of the Big Horns, along a wagon road 
aid out by Jim Bridger and known as the Bridger Cut-Off, 


8 Nelson’s Pictorial Guide Book, The Central Pacific Railroad (New 
ork, circa 1875), 9. 
_ 4Expedition of Capt. James L. Fiske to the Rocky Mountains, 1863, House 
x. Doc. No. 45, 38 Cong., Sess. 1, p. 31. 

5 Capt. W. A. Jones, Report upon the Reconnaissance of Northwestern 
“Wyoming Made in the Summer of 1873, House Ex. Doc. No. 285, 43 Cong., 


‘Sess. 1, p. 57. Jones gives the following freight shipments to Montana, 1871- 
1873, as follows: 





Via Union Pacific Via Missouri River 
D7 Eis eee cs vee numa 7,501,280 pounds 13,000,000 pounds 
AB 7 2 eee evens 6,129,644 pounds 10,000,000 pounds 
LSB eareea eat dale aid ee 6,000,000 (circa) 6,000,000 pounds 
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was barred by the Crow Indian Reservation, which includ 
_ the whole of the Big Horn Valley lying north of the sout 
ern boundary of the Territory. A wagon road was propos 
still further west, flanking the Crow barrier along the upp 
Yellowstone in the newly created Yellowstone Park.° | 
North of the Missouri and its tributary, the Sun Rive 
was the country of the Blackfeet, Piegans, Gros Ventr 
and Assiniboines. This enormous block of territory stretched — 
from the Rockies almost to the eastern border of Montana. 
Territory and southwestward so as to include the ang * 
formed by the Missouri and the Yellowstone east of the 3 
Musselshell. In addition to this, by the Treaty of 1855, theme 
country west of the Musselshell and south of the Missour 
was assigned to the Blackfeet as their hunting ground, and if — 
the Montana stockmen took their herds into this fine graz- _ 
ing area, they must share it with the most warlike of the 
northern tribes.’ 
As the Montana cattlemen moved up to the edge of th 
Indian country the people of the Territory became more co 
scious of the restrictions imposed upon them. Nothing is” 
more common in frontier history than the incessant demands — 
from the West for the reduction of Indian lands. Memorials — 
to Congress from territorial legislatures, complaints to the 
Indian Commissioner, and demands in the local newspapers — 
all mark a stage in frontier development common to all the 
territories where the settler found his chance for unlimited — 
expansion checked by the lines of Indian reserves. The first 
legislative assembly of Montana, meeting in 1864, whe 1 
Montana was but a few scattered mining camps in the moun- — 
tains, complained in a memorial to Congress that only ad 

6 Letter from the Secretary of War concerning a Military Wagon Road ing 


Wyoming and Montana Territories, House Ex. Doc. No. 22, 43 Cong., Sess. 2, — 
pp. 1-3. This latter route, although it raised some hopes at the time, never — 


became practical. 
7x1, U.S, Stats., 657. ahah 
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F _ small fragment of the Territory was open to settlement, all 


~ the country of the Missouri south of the forty-seventh 
arallel being Indian country. When the arrangements were 
eing made to set up the Crow Reservation south of the 
one which were ratified by the treaty of May 7, 
pes, the legislature objected to a surrender that would 

“arrest the tide of empire in the Territories.” * 

The most troublesome of the Montana Indians were the 
Blackfeet, into whose country the frontier cattlemen from 
the south were moving. In 1867 the legislature was urging 
_ Congress to get these Indians onto a reservation.?° But it was 
not until 1873 that they were given, by executive order and 
ith their assent, a definite reservation, the southwestern 
boundary of which was the Sun and Missouri rivers. In the 
next year, Congress restricted them still further by moving 
__ the line from the Sun to the Marias River." This restriction, 
however, was not enough, and we find another memorial to 
Congress in the same year, 1874, setting forth that most of 
the land in the Territory south of the Yellowstone belonged 
_ to the Crows and that all north of the Missouri was set aside 
for the northern tribes. As to the remaining area between 
_ the two rivers, the memorial complained that it was the pro- 

- posed route of the moribund Northern Pacific where the 
4 land grant to the railroad had reduced the opportunity of 
_ settlement. This resulted in the people of the Territory feel- 
ing “the burden of railroad legislation before they got the 
benefits.” 2 
ss The defense of the northern and eastern frontiers of the 
_ Montana settlements against possible raids rested on the 
; garrisons of the three forts established in the late sixties: 
i 





















8 Laws of M. T., 1864, Sess. 1, p. 721. 
ra ® Laws of M. T., 1867, Sess. 4, pp. 273-279. 
: 10 Laws of M. Tr, 1867, Sess. 3, pp. 268-269. 
1118 U.S. Stats., 28. 
12 Laws of M. T., 1874, Sess. 8, pp. 177-180. 


Fort Shaw on the San River, ‘Camp Baker (later Fort _ 
Logan) on the Smith River, and Fort Ellis just east of 






Bozeman. In 1876 territorial newspapers were urging the © 
establishment of another post far to the east on the Mussel- _ 


shell to protect the new stock-growing interests that were — 
growing up there.’ Such a post, Fort Maginnis, was built in 


the Musselshell country in 1880. : 
To the Montana frontiersman, it appeared that this — 


Indian occupation of half of the Territory was likely to last — 
for some time. From the Cheyenne River in Dakota to the © 
upper Yellowstone the Indian held sway, for the wandering | 


i 
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miners had not yet discovered gold in the Black Hills, a F: 


development that broke down the Indian power at its very 3 


center. All this was in the future, and Montana settlers must © 


take what hope they could from the progress of the North- — 
ern Pacific, now rejuvenated through the financial activities — 


Ly 


et) 


of Jay Cooke. Work started in 1870, but in 1873, when the 7 
railroad had reached Bismarck at the big bend of the Mis-. y 
souri, the failure of the house of Cooke and the panic of ~ 


that year stopped all further construction. Bismarck was _ 


seven hundred miles from Helena and through Indian coun- _ 


try most of the way. 


Mh 
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Although the people of Montana were handicapped in 


their development by the barriers that the presence of great 


Indian reservations imposed, they did not stand in as great 


‘ 


4 s 
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danger of losing their lives and property as did their Wyom- — 


ing neighbors. From the very first, Indian forays from the ‘a 


north down upon the Oregon Trail had been an accepted © 
risk taken by those who traversed it. The murder of lonely 
freighters and bands of emigrants too weak in numbers to 


present an adequate defense, the burning of isolated stations — 


i. 


and road ranches and the massacre of their inhabitants were — 


common occurrences. The troops that the Government — 


18 Helena Daily Herald, February 11, 1876. 
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an the most meager protection. The forts established 
along the Trail were long distances apart and the garrisons 
mall. The treaties that the Government made with the 
dians, which, it was hoped, would bring peace to the Trail 
d safety to the thousands who traversed it, were of little 
ralue, for even though the leaders of the tribe might refrain 
om warlike acts, the younger braves could not be re- 
trained from running off stock, burning, and killing. The 
ailure of the Government to conquer the Sioux in 1866- 
867, the abandonment of the country between the Platte 
hd the Yellowstone, and the destruction of the forts along 
e Bozeman Trail did not tend to lessen the sense of power 
f a tribe that had met the forces of the Federal Govern- 
nent and had succeeded in turning them back.** 
The forts established by the Federal Government in 
Wyoming were located chiefly with an eye to the protection 
f the lines of east and west communication. The old trading 
osts, Fort Laramie and Fort Bridger, were purchased by 
he Government, one in 1849 and the other in 1858, to 
- guard the Oregon Trail. In 1869 Fort Stambaugh was 
placed at South Pass. When the Overland Trail to the 
south, which was followed later in a general way by the 
Union Pacific, was opened, a new fort, Fort Halleck, was 
built to guard this new road over which the U. S. mail 
traveled. At the time of the construction of the Union Pacific, 
forts were established for the defense of that line: Fort D. 
A. Russell, near Cheyenne, in 1867; Fort Sanders, on the 


14 Gen. C, C. Augur, Commander of the Department of the Platte, writing 
to Gen. Nichols in 1867, gave the following argument against surrendering 
the forts: 

“To yield to their demands would be regarded by them as evidence of our 
inability to hold them [the forts] and would, I fear, embolden them to 
enlarge the sphere of their hostilities and diaikniok very materially the 
chances for a permanent peace with them.” Annual Report of the Secretary 
of War, 1867, p. 59. 








or would furnish were never sufficient to give more — 
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protecting the mining camps in the vicinity of South Pass, a 


crossing i: the Noch Po in 1868. To the north t 
attempt to hold the line of the Bozeman Trail to Monta 
resulted in the erection of three forts in 1866 along th 
route: Fort Reno and Fort Phil Kearney in Wyoming a 
Fort C. F. Smith just over the Montana line. Two other 
forts along the old trail were built at the same time, Fort 
Fetterman, 1867, where the Bozeman Trail left the Plat 
and Fort Casper, 1866, fifty miles further west, near whe 
the Bridger Cut-Off left the main road. The failure of t 
Sioux War of 1866-1867 resulted, as we have noted, in the. 
abandonment of the forts along the Bozeman Trail. The 
military frontier of Wyoming fell back to the North Platt ay 
Sweetwater line, where it remained for a decade. To assist in 


small post was established in 1869 on a tributary of the 
Little Popo Agie in the Wind River Valley. 
The defense of the stockman’s frontier of the seventies ; 
rested chiefly on the three forts in the eastern corner of the 
Territory, Fort Laramie and Fort Fetterman to the north 
and Fort D. A. Russell to the south. As soon as the groun 
was dried out enough in the spring for the Indian ponies : 
the raids on the stockman along the Chug, the Sybille, anc 
the Laramie began. Stock were run off, ranch houses burned, — 
and herders murdered. Detachments of cavalry from the 
forts were ordered out, but the damage was usually done an 
the Indians away to the north before they arrived. Rane 
owners were compelled to rely upon whatever defense they _ 
themselves could muster, and men, guns, and amunition — 
were sent out from Cheyenne to garrison the ranches.” Tos 
the west, the mining camps in the South Pass district r 
15 In the spring and summer of each year the local newspapers were fu 
of stories of Indian raids with appeals for men and arms to protect the | 
ranches and the mines, Cheyenne Daily Leader, April 23, 1873; January us) i, 
1874; March 3, 1874. 
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ioneer farmers who were establishing a little farming 
rontier dependent on the mines in the upper Wind River 
Valley.* 

“Our people have been slain by the dozens and their prop- 
erty destroyed to the extent of over one-half a million dol- 
ars within the last few years,” complained the territorial 
egislature in 1875, and in characteristic frontier fashion 
emanded that their words be listened to as well as those of 
he Indian-loving eastern fanatic.2 

In addition to demanding that they be relieved of the 
continual threat of Indian raids, the people of Wyoming 
joined with those of Montana in urging the.reopening of the 
ozeman Trail. 

“Give us a Custer, a Carr, or a Sheridan, with a strong 
cavalry arm of the service,” was the demand in a memorial 
to Congress sent by the first Wyoming territorial legisla- 
ture in 1869, ‘‘a general who will open up the old Powder 
_ River route and deliver the settlements from the constant 
_ danger of Indian attack.” ** We have noted the handicaps 
_ that the existing Indian arrangements and the closing of 
_ this route had imposed on the Montana people. To the 
_ people in the neighborhood of Cheyenne, the surrender of 
_ this road destroyed the possibility of that city’s becoming 
an entrepot for the Montana trade. Rumors that the old 
_ road was soon to be opened became a stock story with which 
_ the territorial newspapers of Montana and Wyoming peri- 
a 16 A Cheyenne paper in 1868 noted the beginning of agriculture in the 
_ Wind River Valley. “The first sod which has ever been turned in the Wind 
_ River Valley for agricultural Purposes, a circumstance which occurred on. 
_ the 21st of the present month, was the starting point which is to decide the 


_ value of those mountain lands for farming.” (Cheyenne Daily Leader, May 
29, 1868.) Potatoes from this region were selling in the Sweetwater mining 
camps in 1869. Ibid. July 24, 1869. ; 

7 Laws of Wyoming Territory, 1875, Sess. 4, P. 630. 

18 Laws of Wyoming Territory, 1869, Sess. 1, Pp. 731. 








c rted the murder of small bands of prospectors and of 





















eee rotted the hopes of their readers. Such stories - 
were usually followed by news from peneren that the 
Indian Bureau regarded such a policy as “.. . highly 1 ince : 
dient and dangerous to the peace of the fequtiens ee 

In spite of discouragements from Washington, ambito a 
schemes were afoot as early as 1870 to build a Cheyenne- | : 
Montana railroad. Cheyenne promoters in that year organ- 
ized the Cheyenne, Iron Mountain, and Pacific Railroad, 
and in the following year the Wyoming delegate introduced — 
a bill in Congress providing for a Federal grant of land to 
aid in the building of such a road.” The bill was referred : 
to the proper committee, but was not reported out. The fear — 
of Sioux hostilities if such an enterprise was begun and the — 
possibility that the Northern Pacific would be built through : 
- Montana, now that Jay Cooke had taken it up, were reasons 
enough why the scheme received no encouragement in Wash- 
ington. The importance of this railroad promotion lies in th 
fact that it served to keep alive the agitation for a change in © 
the Indian situation. : 

More potent than the Indian raids or the vague talk of : 
railway extension in bringing about the freeing of Wyoming — o 
and Montana from Indian control was the belief that in this 
forbidden region were gold deposits of a value far surpass: : 















19 Cheyenne Daily Leader, February 17, 1874. The sympathy of the eastern — 
newspapers for the Indians was particularly resented by the West. The 
Omaha Bee, because of its fears that the action of the white settlers would _ 
precipitate another Indian war, was christened “Red Cloud’s Western 
Organ.” The reception of the Sioux chiefs in Washington by Grant was ie 
denounced and ridiculed. a 

20 Cheyenne Daily Leader, December 16, 1870; Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1871, pp. 288-289; Congressional 
Record, 42 Cong., Sess. 2, May 13, 1871, p. 1510. Be 

Not until 1886 did the building of a railroad north from Cheyenne get 
started. In May of that year the Cheyenne and Northern was organized and _ 
plans were made to build to the Montana line via Fort Laramie. This line, 
which is at present a part of the Colorado and Southern, was built as far 
north as Wendover, Wyoming. Poor’s Manual, 1887, p. 849. 
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covery of gold in the sands of Cherry Creek had demon- 
trated the possibility of the existence of mineral wealth in 
Rocky Mountains as well as in California, every moun- 
in valley from Montana to Arizona into which the miner 
ared penetrate had been visited, and the track of the pros- 
tor was left on the sands of every stream. As the gold 
yed out in one gulch, the news of a new El Dorado set 
1e horde of restless miners scurrying away to the new dig- 
ings. 

One of the characteristic legends of the Mineral Empire, 
hich appeared in a variety of romantic forms, was that 
somewhere, in a yet unexplored region, lay fabulously rich 
deposits, exceeding in abundance and purity anything yet 
uncovered. The reason for the prevalence of this story and 
S variations may rest on nothing save the incorrigible opti- 
mism of the prospector and the very human love of tales of 
vast riches. Still, the story usually started off with the words 






old in California. Commenting on the wealth of the Cali- 
rnia mines, he was reputed to have said that during his 
sits to the missions in the mountains the Indians had told 
him of gold deposits, and had shown him specimens which 
had convinced him that the Rocky Mountain region con- 
tained riches far beyond anything that California could 
roduce. Given this as a starter, imagination and desire built 
a whole cycle of tales. Some said that the wily Jesuit had 
made an accurate map of these deposits, which he had 
secretly sent to the head of his order at Rome. Indeed such 
questionable historical authorities as Ned Buntline and 
ames Anthony Froude were cited as evidence of the truth 
of this part of the story. 

There was the tale of a small band of emigrants who 
had happened upon a stream with sands of gold. They had 





; any that had been discovered up to this time. Since the 


f Father De Smet when he heard news of the discovery of © 
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_ gings,”’ were ever able to locate the spot. The dying wor 





buckets which the story outs described as blue. India 

































attacked them and they fled, leaving these buckets behi 
them. All were massacred, save one or two of their numb 
who told the story, but neither they nor the hundreds 
prospectors who had an eye open for the “‘Blue Bucket D 


of an aged prospector, far from his mountains, in California, 
or Oregon or St. Louis, who had built a cabin near a lode of 
unparalleled richness, set the miners talking about the “Lost 
Cabin Claim.” Thus the story, with endless variations, ran 
through the mountain camps and played its part in the pres- e 
sure of the mining frontier on the Indian country.” ; 

When the mines in Montana and along the Surcetwateamt in 
Wyoming began to play out, it was natural, then, for the 
notion of vast gold deposits in the Indian country to rise to 
a positive conviction. To penetrate this region was sure to. 
result in clashes with the Indians. It was equally certain that _ 
the Government, determined to enforce the Treaty of 186! 
and to maintain some kind of peace along the border, woul 
take measures to keep off intruders. But the people of Mon- — 
tana and Wyoming rather welcomed an Indian war, and | 
they were completely contemptuous of the peace policy of | 
the Grant administration, which they laid to the machina- — 
tions of the “Indian Ring” and the misapplied sympathy of 
eastern humanitarians. Obviously the thing for them to do 
was to organize expeditions large enough to fight off any : 
Indian attack, enter the Indian country, find the gold, and 
then let the Government adjust the treaty to fit un fait ace 
compli. ‘ 


21 The local papers give most of the varieties of the story. The Cheyentan a 
Daily Leader, February 11, 1873, carried a reported interview with Father 
De Smet at St. Louis on peceaacy 7, 1873. See also Strayhorn’s Handbook of 3 
Wyoming, 13-14. Old miners still tell the story of the “Blue Bucket Diggings” 
and the “Lost Cabin Claim.” 











Just such an expedition was preparing during the winter 
f 1869-1870. Cheyenne, not yet conscious of its destiny as 
he capital of the ‘‘cow country,” was still thinking of itself 
s the great center from which future mining operations 
ould radiate into the rich regions to the north. Its leading 
citizens passed the winter months in organizing the Big 
Horn Mining Association, which was to go out in the spring 
and find the gold, wherever it was. An organization was per- 
ected, officers elected, and money for the expedition raised. 
All prospectors, all adventurous spirits, and all citizens who 
desired to see their Territory expand and prosper were 
asked to join in this enterprise, which was to transform 
Wyoming from the weakest of territories into a great min- 
ng state. 

When spring came around the expedition was ready to 
move. Only the vaguest information was available as to its 
destination, partly because the members of the band were 
uncertain, and partly because they did not wish to be ham- 
pered by the Government. But the Indian Bureau got wind 
of the scheme and called upon the War Department to 
_ protect the Indians and force the whites to observe the 
treaty. As a result, the commanding officer at Fort D. A. 
_ Russell warned the Association that they must keep west of 
_ the Big Horn Mountains in their wanderings, no matter 
_ what the stories were of gold east of that barrier. With this 
warning, the company of one hundred and fifty, fully armed 
and supplied, got off in April, “with the express under- 
_ standing,” commented the local newspaper, “that it cannot 
_ claim for its discoveries and settlements the usual govern- 
_ ment protection. It must waive its claim to the protecting 
_ folds of the Stars and Stripes, to uphold which many of the 
_ Big Horners have just fought through a bloody rebellion.” * 
Great anxiety was felt in Cheyenne for the safety of the 


22 Cheyenne Daily Leader, April 7, 1870. 
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Goncer band, but rie Sioux were Co stealing ponies from 
the Crows and the expedition proceeded on its way unmo- 
lested up the valley of the Big Horn. When a troop of © 
cavalry that had been dispatched after them to drive them 
off the Shoshone Reservation and to turn them back if the | 
danger of a clash between them and the Sioux appeared © 
imminent rode into the camp on the Grey Bull, the expedi- — 
tion was already in the process of breaking up. Prospects — 
for gold were meager, supplies were giving out, and the dis- _ 
cipline was none too good. Some of the band made their © 
way north into Montana by way of the Clark’s Fork of the — 
Yellowstone, and others were ready to follow the troops Bs 
south to Cheyenne.”* No gold had been discovered, and the — 
expedition had not resulted in the slightest relaxation of the — 
Government’s determination to keep the whites out of the | 
Sioux hunting grounds. Still the gold must be there. “The — 
key to the richest gold mines in Wyoming or perhaps in the © 
world, it seems is not yet within the grasp of the white man,” 
remarked the local editor who predicted that ‘‘the tedious 
process of Indian extinction must go on for years.” ** a 
Although the Montana miners were as excited over the 
possibilities of gold in the Big Horns as were the people in — 
Wyoming, similar organizations to penetrate the Indian — 
country did not appear until after the Northern Pacific q 
ceased building in 1873. Above everything else, the Montana © 
people desired an eastern connection, and in February, 1874, 
an organization known as the Yellowstone Wagonroad and © 
Prospecting Expedition was formed in Bozeman to bring _ 
this about. It was announced that the aim of this expedition _ 
was to open a wagon road to the head of navigation of the — 


28 Gen. C. C. Augur, commander of the Department of the Platte, in his 
report to the Secretary of War, October 25, 1870, gives an account of the a 
expedition. Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1870, House Ex. Doc. 
No. 1, 41 Cong., Sess. 3, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 31-35. : 

24 Cheyenne Daily Leader, August 23, 1870. 







Yellowstone, somewhere in the vicinity of the mouth of th 
Tongue River, thus making possible a water connection by 
he Yellowstone and Missouri rivers with the rail head of 
he Northern Pacific at Bismarck.”® Supplies and money were 
rnished by the citizens, and the territorial governor helped 
he cause to the extent of 10,000 rounds of ammunition. 

wo cannon, large enough to kill Indians in quantity, were 
urchased. In February, 1874, the expedition of one hun- 
red forty-six men and five officers and two hundred sixty- 
ne head of stock got under way. They followed in a gen- 
eral direction the old Bozeman Trail which led them into 
the Sioux country. They camped in the ruins of Fort Smith 
and got within forty miles of the abandoned Fort Phil 
Kearney. The Sioux were out in numbers and after several 
skirmishes the leaders decided that they were neither strong 
enough to go further nor to establish a post where they 
were. So the expedition turned back and took up the trail 
vestward to Bozeman.” 

‘These expeditions, barren as they were in immediate 
results, were important in three particulars. First, they 
~ emphasized the local demand for a reduction of the Indian 
ountry and the restriction of the Indian to reservations of 
oderate area; second, they focused the attention of the 
eople of the West on these forbidden areas; and third, they 
obtained considerable information concerning the character 








































28 Bozeman Avant Courier, January 24, 1874. Addison M. Quevey, “The 
Yellowstone Expedition of 1874,” Contributions of the Historical Society of 
Montana (Helena, 1876), I, 268-284. In 1863 a small band of miners from 
the mining camp of Bannock in western Montana made a prospecting trip 
down the Yellowstone and up the Big Horn and Wind rivers and then down 
upon the Oregon Trail on the Sweetwater. They found very slight traces of 
gold. Capt. James Stuart’s Journal is found in the Contributions, 1876, I, 
149-233. 

26'The people of both Wyoming and Montana were tremendously inter- 
ested in this expedition and the papers of both territories carried long 

accounts of its progress. 
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that hans when mite was tei found in this region 
was merely a culmination of a decade of agitation and effort 
of which these two expeditions were a part. Bs: 
While the Yellowstone Expedition was turning back q 
along the river toward the Montana settlements, Custer 
was moving up the Little Missouri toward the Black Hills. 
On August 2, 1874, miners brought gold nuggets to the ge 
eral’s headquarters and in a few days the news of gold int 
Black Hills set the whole mining population of the Rocki 
on the move and gave to the country a new mining sensatio 
the like of which had not been experienced since the days of 
*49.°" Here was confirmation a-plenty of all the stories that 

had been told; here events came to pass as the Big Horn 
adventurers had hoped they would five years before. T 
miner was on the ground or coming in ever increasing num 
bers; the Indian was on the warpath; the Government must 
act. \ 
Southeastern Wyoming became the center of intense activ- 

‘ : £ 
ity. Cheyenne prepared itself to become a second Denver. 
Hordes of gold seekers from the East, driven westward by — 
hard times and this latest lure of gold, crowded every train. 
Miners from every corner of the Mineral Empire swarmed 
the streets. Cheyenne fed them, outfitted them, and started — 
them off in great caravans for the Hills. On the Laramie and 
the Chug, herds were put up to follow the miners, for beef — 
prices in Deadwood were far better than the Wyoming — 
stockman got at the railroad. Even the Montana stock- 
man found the Black Hills market good enough to make 
the long and hazardous drive. Hardly had the interven-— 
ing country been cleared of Indian hostiles before herds — 
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27 Report of Major General George A. Custer on the Expedition to the ey 
Black Hills, Senate Ex. Doc. No. 32, 43 Cong., Sess. 2. 









gan to move down the Vellowseoné in response to this 
emand.”® 
_ The hostilities that broke out as a result of the invasion 

f the Indian country, the arrival of the army on the plains, 
and the subsequent campaign meant that the old Indian 
arrangement was no more, and that when the final settle- 
ment was made, eastern Montana and central Wyoming 
would no longer be in the hands of hostile tribes. The defeat 
of Custer, June 25, 1876, was a signal for all the West to 
_ demand that this area be cleared and that the Sioux power be 

_ irrevocably broken.” 

The mining stampede and the military campaign that 
ollowed served as splendid advertisement for the country 
of the lower Yellowstone and its tributaries. The valleys of 

the Tongue, the Powder, the Rosebud, and the Big Horn 
became something more than names. Interest in their agri- 
cultural and stock-growing possibilities was aroused, not 
only in the West, but throughout the whole country. General 
Sheridan in his annual report to the Secretary of War, in 
1875, pointed out the vast resources of this new country as 
a stock-growing area as soon as it was cleared of Sioux 
-hostiles.*° The Montana legislature, a few months after 
the Custer battle, was memorializing Congress, urging the 















28 Drives were made from Smith River in 1878 to the Black Hills. An 
_ oral account of a drive in that year was given to the author by a Montana 
pioneer. 
; 29“We want peace and security for white people in Wyoming and 
Montana,” declared a Cheyenne editor in commenting on the Custer battle, 
“and we know whereof we speak when we say that that peace can not be 
v brought about with bacon and flour or sugar, coffee and beef.” (Cheyenne 
Daily Leader, July 7, 1876.) This was among the mildest of the comments. 
The policy of the Federal Government was excoriated; the Democratic 
newspapers declared that the West was sacrificed and western lives en- 
dangered in order that the Republican policy of holding large bodies of 
troops in the South might continue. 

80 Report of Gen. Sheridan in the Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 
1875, House Ex. Doc. No. I, 44 Cong., Sess. 1, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 57-58. 
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ing out that settlements were already expanding eastward to 
the Shields River and the Sweetgrass and that the country 
eastward contained ‘ ‘many fertile valleys, is a fine stock-_ 
growing country, and is supposed to be rich in mineral 
wealth.” * te 


‘Two centers of activity appeared on the lower Yellow- 


stone as early as 1877 as a result of the military operations — 


in that region. At the junction of the Tongue and Yellow- — 


opening of the old route from Bozeman to Cheyenne, point. . 






stone rivers a fort was in process of erection. On the op- — 
posite bank of the Tongue a collection of tents and flimsy — 
shacks was starting on a lurid career as Miles City. The — 


buffalo hunter in from the plains, where the slaughter of — 
the northern herd was nearly complete; the prospector and — 
‘gambler, the dive-keeper and inmate from the backwash of 


the Black Hills gold rush; the trader, the camp follower, and 


the deserter from the wake of the army — these were lay- — 


ing the foundation of what was to become the metropolis of — 


the eastern Montana cow country. Steamers, carrying sup- 
plies for the army, had gotten up to Miles City on the 


Yellowstone and even further westward to the mouth of the — 


Big Horn, 480 miles from the Missouri. A rumor that an a 
army post might be established at this latter point was suf- — 


ficient to cause a city to spring up with the name of Big 


Horn City and a population of fifty permanent residents.* _ 
Hopes were entertained that if Congress would appropriaiaa™ 


a little money for dredging, light steamers might get still — 
further westward to a point within a hundred miles of 


Bozeman.** 
31 Laws of Montana Territory, 1877, Sess. 10, p. 435. 


32 By the next year Miles City had developed in civic experience far — 


enough to have its first wave of reform, when the local justice performed a _ 


belated marriage ceremony on some one hundred couples. 

33 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, June 7, 1877. 

34 Laws of Montana Territory, 1876, Sess. 9, pp. 199-202. See also Gen. 
Sheridan’s report to the Secretary of War, 1875, op. cit., p. 58. 
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d been the great force behind all this activity. Other 
tives, even the desire by western Montana for an eastern 


who crowded there, and the mines of De Smet did not 
terialize in the Big Horns, in the valleys of the Powder 
d Tongue, nor anywhere else. Thus the miner began to 
ade out of the picture, and in his stead came the real ex- 
iter of these areas, the cattleman. 

_ Wyoming stock growers, who had for years felt the threat 
o their lives and property from Indian raids while they 
mselves must endure the restraint that the Federal Govern- 
ment had imposed upon them, were getting ready in 1877- 
78 to move northward as soon as hostilities ceased. The 
elief felt in southern Wyoming at this time was well ex- 
ressed by an observer who wrote: 


awned, so suddenly that the long fettered frontier has scarce awak- 
ened from its ten years of darkened dreaming. To realize that this 
rand area of nearly 100,000 square miles, crowded with all the 
bountiful resources of a coveted empire, is at once and forever eman- 
cipated from savage sway, may be easy in quiet New England, but 
‘not so where the keys of development have always been carried at the 
irdle of a hostile possessor. To define the thrill which permeates the 
frame of the first herdsman who pushes his flocks northward across 
the Platte River at staunch old Fort Fetterman, and sets his feet 
rmly upon “Indian ground” might also be a prosy task in the East, 
but in the valleys of Wyoming it will meet an echoing tingle never 
to be forgotten.** 


In the autumn of 1878 the Wyoming territorial governor, 
returning from a tour of the Big Horn country, “‘met several 


35 R, E. Strayhorn, The Handbook of Wyoming and Guide to the Black 
Hills and Big Horn Regions (Cheyenne, 1877), 20-21. 
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But the Wyoming of today glows with a new life. Peace has 












































spring.” ** i the next year, enough stockmen had atevel 
the newly created Johnson County to organize a county 
government.” Here in a region as large as the state. 
Ohio, ‘‘.. . the settler locates in the wildest sections witho 
_ fear of molestation and the lone explorer wanders over our 
vast domain with a most comforting and gratifying sense. 
security.” * 

Similarly the herds of western Montana were being pr 
pared to invade this region from the north. Stockmen we 
riding down from the Musselshell to look over this ne 
empire of grass. Buffalo hunters were clearing the way f 
them. ‘“The bottoms,” wrote one observer, “‘are literally a 
sprinkled with the carcasses of dead buffalo. In many places, 
they lie thick on the ground, fat and meat not yet spoiled, all — 
murdered for their hides which are piled like cordwood all i 
along the way. ... Probably ten thousand buffalo have been 
killed in this vicinity this winter (1879-1880). Slaughtering © 
buffalo is a Government measure to subjugate the Indians.” _ 

“Eastern Montana is booming,” wrote one editor. “The 
shackles that have bound it in years past have suddenly burst — 
asunder and its latent resources are beginning to be aroused . 





36 Report of Governor Hoyt to the Secretary of the Interior, 1878 (Wath 
ington, 1878), 40. : 

87 Message of Governor Hoyt to the Legislative Assembly, 1879 (Wash- 
ington, 1879), 34. In 1877, even before the northern country was cleared, two 
counties, Johnson and Pease, (later Crook) were created by the legislature. — 

38 Report of Governor Hoyt to the Secretary of the Interior, 1880 (Wash- 
ington, 1880), 8. fs 

39 Stuart, II, 104. It was commonly understood that the Government was — 
interested in the rapid extinction of the buffalo, the basis on which the 
independent existence of the plains Indian depended. In a debate in Con- a 
gress in 1874, Representative James A. Garfield stated that the Secretary of 
the Interior had declared that he would rejoice, so far as the Indian ques- 
tion was concerned, when the last buffalo was exterminated. Cong. Record, 43 
Cong., Sess. 1, 1874, pp. 2107-09. 
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and developed. For several years past, western Montana has 
_ led the van. The monied men of Deer Lodge have arrested 
- stock on its march from the Pacific states and the rapid 
development of the mines in Butte and Phillipsburg and 
ther camps have attracted the muscle and capital of the 
erritory. ... Eastern Montana has suddenly awakened... . 
Stock is pouring in from every hand; farmers are locating 
and, and the mountains are alive with prospectors.” *° 

All this renewed activity was reflected in a demand by the 
_Montana people for immediate railroad connections. In the 
period following the suspension of railway building in 1873 
here were attempts on the part of the people of that Ter- 
itory to stimulate construction.“ Subsidies were proposed 
_ to both the Union Pacific and the Northern Pacific to com- 
2 _ plete a railway connection in Montana, but these were either 
voted down by the people of the Territory as granting too 
much to the railroad, or refused by the railroads as offering 
too slight an inducement. Granger influence was at work 
_ among the farmers of Montana and the anti-monopoly feel- 
ing, characteristic of this movement, prevented the Territory 
_ from paying too high a price for railroad connection. 

___ The revival of general prosperity throughout the country, 
_ which coincided with the close of hostilities in the Indian 
‘¢ country, made local aid to the railroads unnecessary. The 
- inhabitants of Bismarck and the Northern Pacific officials 
- could forecast future traffic, when, in the fall of 1879, over 
two thousand head of Montana steers arrived in town from 
the upper Yellowstone, 700 miles to the west. They were 
_ ferried across the Missouri to the rail head and were loaded 














40 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, December 4, 1879. 

41 Laas of Montana Territory, 1876, Sess. 9, pp. 128-147. Three subsidy 
acts were passed as follows: (1) Act to aid a North and South Railroad, 
pp. 128-136; (2) Act to aid a Helena and Fort Benton Railway, pp. 136-138}; 
(3) Act to aid the Northern Pacific Railway, pp. 139-143. 
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on stock cars fo Chicago.” ‘These,’ on the ‘Si. 22 
Pioneer Press, “are forerunners of an immense cattle trade 
which the Northern Pacific will have when it reaches the - 
Yellowstone Valley. . . . It is possible that these northern. 
regions beyond the Missouri will vie with the ranches of — 
Texas in their vast herds of cattle.” ** In the same year thom . 
Northern Pacific began to lay tracks beyond the Missouri. 
As the road moved westward, 1880-1881, the herds of this 
new drive increased, and loading chutes had to be built as 
soon as the rails were laid. From central Montana to Pine ~ 
Bluffs on the Union Pacific or Bismarck on the Northern — 


Pacific a steer walked off a hundred pounds.* Each mile of | 


track meant better prices for the Montana stockman. 


The Union Pacific had been galvanized into life under — 


the ministrations of Jay Gould, and in 1877 began to build 
from Corrine northward.*® On March 9, 1880, amid general — 





celebrations in the western towns, the Utah Northern — 


crossed the Montana line. “The days when we can look over _ 
our broad domain, a monarch of all we survey, are num-— 


bered,” remarked an orator of the day.* a 


The process that we have been describing, in which the 
miner, the soldier, and the railroad builder played the chief — 
roles, was the turning point in the development of the 
northern range. With the close of the seventies the frontier | 
conditions, which had obtained along the line of the old Ore-— 


18, 1879. 
48 [bid, 


44 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, November 24, 1881; Helena Independent, RK 
March 9, 1883. In 1881 the Northern Pacific had crossed the borders of 
Montana and at Glendive and Kieth in that year 11,000 cattle were loaded. _ 


; 


River Press (Fort Benton), November 16, 1881. 

45N. Trottman, History of the Union Pacific, 175-188. 

46 Helena Independent, March 10, 1880; Rocky Mountain Husbandman, 
March 18, 1880. 


42 St. Paul Pioneer Press, quoted in the Helena Daily Herald, September - 











ce included the whole of the High Plains where the In- 
dian lived the wild, roaming life of his forefathers was 
opened up.” 

_ The last vestiges of the permanent Indian frontier were 
P ssing. No longer could the Indian run the buffalo on the 
vast, uninhabited plains; no longer would the Government 
; eal with any Indian tribe as an independent nation; rather, 
y the very force of the circumstances that we have been 
describing, the Indian must accept the reservation. On a 
une day in 1881 the people of Miles City watched sixteen 
undred Indians loaded on the government steamers for the 
_ Standing Rock Reservation in Dakota. They were the band 
_under the leadership of Rain-in-the-Face that had finally 
been rounded up and herded down to Fort Keough by the 
troops. Here they had camped along the Tongue River 
: "preparatory to their embarkation. “For two days and nights, 
he Indians and more especially the squaws kept up their 
ismal howlings on taking farewell of their beloved homes 
_ and hunting grounds.” ** As the steamers disappeared from 
_ view around the bend in the Yellowstone, where Northern 
_ Pacific railroad gangs were at work, the crowd gathered 
_ that day to watch the spectacle must have sensed that the 
























_ old era had come to a close. 
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47 Oklahoma still remained, but here conditions were unlike those which 
had existed in Montana and Wyoming. Here the reservation system was in 
full operation by 1880. 

48 From a manuscript written by D. J. Louck in the possession of the 
Wyoming State Historian. 








yon Trail ever since the track of the first white man crossed 
South Pass, disappeared. The last of those areas that — 
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of the continent,” wrote an English observer some yea 





- upon the boom period of its existence. The barriers were ~ 
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THE CATTLE BOOM 


+) 


W ITH the turn of the decade, the cow country entered 


down, the railroads had arrived, the depression of the seve 
ties was a thing of the past. America was feeling, for almost — 


the last time, the stimulus that great areas of unutilized land 
gave to a society prepared to exploit them. “The immensi 


before, “produces a kind of intoxication: there is moral 
dram-drinking in the contemplation of the map. No Fourth © 
of July orator can come up to the plain facts contained in 
the Land Commissioner’s report.” * se 

“Cotton was once crowned king,” exclaimed an easter: 
livestock journal, ‘“‘but grass is now. . . - If grass is King, th 
Rocky Mountain region is its throne and fortunate indeed 
are those who possess it.” ? The whole world was urged to 
participate in the good fortune that the latest of El Dorados © 
offered. Here a poor man might grow rich and a rich man 
might see his capital doubled and trebled in a few years. 
Here lay ‘‘the boundless, gateless, fenceless pastures” of th 
public domain, covered with grasses, which hundreds o 
observers had declared to be the most nutritious that live-_ 
stock ever fed on. With no operating expense save that of a 
few cowboys, some corrals, and a branding iron, one might — 
transform these leagues of free grass into steers at to 
prices. Again the frontier was holding out to the people o 

1C. N. Dilke, Greater Britain, 1, 105. " 

2 Buffalo Live Stock Journal, quoted in the Rocky Mountain Husbandma 
November 25, 1875. 
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the United States a rapid, attractive, indeed, a romantic 


road to wealth. 
This last frontier received abundant advertisement. The 


_ Black Hills excitement and the hostilities of 1876-1877 had 


ee 


_ focused the attention of the country on this region. Many an 





_ easterner who came to find gold remained to raise cattle and 
wrote back of the wonderful possibilities of this new land, 
__ which the campaigns of Custer, Crook, and Miles had made 
_ familiar to the people of the East. In 1881, the Northern 
Pacific arrived on the lower Yellowstone, and it was not 
long before places that a few months earlier had figured 


_ only in the news dispatches of troop movements became 





familiar names on railroad time tables. Prospectuses, issued 


_ by the roads tapping the cattle country, described the enor- 


mous resources along their routes and gave detailed state- 


_ ments of the profits that could be made. 


With the arrival of the farmer’s frontier on the edge of 


_ the High Plains, the people of the United States became 


conscious that there were limits to the agricultural utilization 
of the public domain, that the old methods of plant and 


animal husbandry were undergoing a change in these new 


regions, and that the land laws of the United States were 
unsuitable to a semi-arid region and must be made to con- 


_ form to the new environment. The discussion of these new 


questions, which had been going on all through the seventies, 


was crystalized in the report of the Public Lands Commis- 


sion sent out in 18 79 to investigate the operation of the land 





laws in the F ar West. The report of the findings of this 
- committee and the evidence which they obtained at hearings 


held all over the western country added greatly to the gen- 
eral stock of knowledge of a region that had been almost a 
terra incognita but a few years previous.® 


3 Preliminary Report of the Public Lands Commission, 1879, House Ex. 
Doc. No. 46, 46 Cong., Sess. 2. The final report appeared the following year. 
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_ute pamphlets, the authors of which described these undevelal 


Pr eroral eolatures voted sums to publish and distrib * 


oped regions in unrestrained superlatives.* Indeed, the 3 


frontier was never inclined to check its enthusiasm for the 


land that it was making its own. Even the smallest territorial : 


newspaper filled up its otherwise meager columns with ar- — : 
ticles pitched in the most optimistic key. Letters received es 





from eastern and middle-western farmers who contemplated 4 
moving west to enter the range business never failed of one 
and most circumstantial answers, which, as the editor hoped, — 





often got into the eastern exchanges. Ar 


Eastern papers, particularly livestock and farm oa x 


carried an increasing amount of western material: letters — 
from stock growers, accounts of observers who had made a 


trip to Wyoming or Montana to see for themselves this 4 


latest of bonanzas, extracts from the prospectuses of newly — 
organized cattle companies and range notes and reports on 
the movement, condition, and prices of range cattle. English — 
and Scotch papers, which had followed the development of — 
the range-cattle Snes almost from the outset, gave its 
more and more space.° 


The stories of the vast profits to be made on the range, 4 ; 


which these agencies spread all over the country, could not © 
fail to cause a rush of men and capital into these new areas. 
Middle-western farmers could hardly be blamed for spec 


ue tee st 


ulating on the possibilities of a move west when they read in 4 


their livestock journals such accounts as the following on 
“How Cattlemen Grow Rich.” 
“A good sized steer,” read an exchange in the Breeder's 


4The Montana and Wyoming legislatures both voted money to publish 
the pamphlets of Strayhorn on their respective territories. 


5 McDonald had been sent out by the Scotsman (Edinburgh) in 1874 to - 
report on the livestock industry in America and the dangers which its sudden 


expansion had for the English stock grower. His book, Food from the Far 
W est, was published in 1878. 
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Gazette in 1883, “when it is fit for the is i market will” 
bring from $45 to $60. The same animal at its birth was 
worth but $ 5.00. He has run on the plains and cropped the 
ass from the public domain for four or five years, and now, 
th scarcely any expense to his owner, is worth forty dol- 
rs more than when he started on his pilgrimage. A thou- 
nd of these animals are kept nearly as cheaply as a single 
e, so with a thousand as a starter and with an investment 
of but $5,000 in the start, in four years the stock raiser has 
_ made from $40,000 to $45,000. Allow $5,000 for his cur- 
_ rent expenses which he has been going on and he still has 
‘ $35,000 and even $45,000 for a net profit. That is all there 
is of the problem and that is why our cattlemen grow rich.” 
_ Running a Wisconsin or Illinois farm was rather tame com- 
_ pared with such adventures in the land of easy wealth. 

__ Even for the man without the $5,000 there was a chance. 
Bill Nye, whose humor in the Laramie Boomerang found 
ts way into eastern exchanges, showed how the investment 
night be pared down to an irreducible minimum. “Three 
ears ago,” he wrote, “a guileless tenderfoot came into 
- Wyoming, leading a single Texas steer and carrying a 
_ branding iron; now he is the opulent possessor of six hun- 
red head of fine cattle — the ostensible progeny of that 
me. steer, 

_ The cattle in Wyoming in 1879 were far short of the 
number necessary to stock the new ranges, where the un- 
cropped grass called for cattle and more cattle. Wyoming 
_ stockmen were down on the trail in 1879 buying up herds 
as they came in from the south, for their new ranges along 
the Powder, Tongue, and upper Cheyenne. Western Wyom: 
ing, according to the assessors’ lists of the three western 









© Quoted from the Denver Journal of Commerce in the Breeder’s Gazette, 
RLY, 421, September 27, 1883. 
Quoted from the Laramie Boomenane in the Rocky Mountain Husband- 
4 man, June 14, 1883. 
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ties, was greatly understocked.® 
_ numbers had increased five times, the receiver of the Gen- 
eral Land Office at Evanston could testify that the western 
section of the Territory could sustain fifty times as man 
cattle as were on it.® 

In 1879, a hundred thousand longhorns got by the Wyo 
_ ing buyers and trailed north into Montana where they met 

the advancing herds of the cattleman, moving out of the 
mountains.?° In the southwestern section of that Territory, 
the influx of homeseekers caused by the railroad connecti 
with the Union Pacific and the opening up of the ranges” 
further east, were working an economic transformations 
Winter range was falling off, the valley lands were being 
brought under private ownership, fences were going w ; 
everywhere, land values were rising and with them, taxe 
In 1879, local newspapers noted that most of the local 
herds were being driven out-of this section for the ranges 
of the Musselshell and Yellowstone. Small owners, wh 
were settling down to agriculture, were persuaded to se 
off their small herds by the good prices offered by the larger 
operators, bidding against each other for stock cattle to 


eae 


start a beef bonanza." Through the older towns in the 


; ie 

8 Report of the Governor of Wyoming to the Secretary of the Interior, 
1886 (Washington, 1886), 41-43. Figures for the number of cattle in each 
county, 1877-1880, are as follows: 









































1877 1878 1870 1880 
War AM Lels ereestcscsecst suet cousureseck=ne 58,101 77,374 97,641 113,466 
VAI DAMYy, Warten teestacevescctecenerz=nroane 10,328 12,358 50,560 46,350 
Carbonate sericea cen ceaste 5,000 20,168 46,338 72,055 
Sweetwater  ......-----:+--0---2----+ 11,380 13,846 18,419 255945 
MOD ira t ch te ea ace oee vecetecewevenene ss 3,801 5,359 9,117 9,681 
PRsOt a Meee toe see coe sbeserensaae 88,610 129,105 222,075 267,497 
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9 Testimony of the Receiver of the General Land Office at Evanston 
aay 


the Preliminary Report of the Public Land Commission, p. 431. 
10 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, August 28, 1879. 
11 [bid., March 29, 1879; April 29, 1880. 
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_ mountains, long lines of cattle passed, headed for the open 
_ range.” From this time on, the type of farm in the older 


counties was reduced in size, a ranch where winter feeding 
and close herding of small bands was the rule. 

The Wyoming stock grower had developed the range 
system of cattle growing because the country in which he 
operated was not adapted to any other method. The Texas 
men, the acknowledged experts, with whom he had early 


come in contact, had taught him the fundamentals. The 


Montana stock grower, on the other hand, was a novice on 
_ the open range. When he began to move eastward into cen- 
tral and eastern Montana, he discovered that his old meth- 


= ods, adapted to the mountain valleys he was leaving, must 


_ be discarded; he must learn the technique of the open range. 
No longer was he in a country of high mountain ranges, 
steep divides, and rapid mountain streams — natural barriers 
that kept his cattle within a comparatively small area; here 
were open plains over which the cattle might wander for hun- 
dreds of miles. No longer were there small streams on every 
hand; here water was scarce and, as one traveler had re- 
marked many years previous, ‘Those cattle which are... 
to depasture these plains in a future time, must be sound 
in wind and limb to gather food and water the same day.” *° 
New conditions, that called for cooperation and adjust- 
ment, confronted him on his introduction to the range cattle 
business. The roundup, the maverick, the chuck-wagon, and 
the cowboy were institutions and terms common enough to 
the Wyoming cattleman but unfamiliar to the older Mon- 
tana stock grower in 1878-1879. 

Granville Stuart, looking back on this change, which 
came so suddenly to Montana, describes as follows: 

12The Missoulian (Missoula), May 25, 1882. 


13T. J. Farnham, “Travels in the Great Western Prairies” (1839), 
Early Western Travels, XXVIII, 350. 






in two years. In 1880, the country [central and eastern Montana} 
was practically uninhabited. One could travel for miles without seeing 
so much as a trapper’s bivouac. Thousands of buffalo darkened the 
rolling plains. There were deer, elk, wolves and coyotes on every 


hill and in every ravine and thicket. In the whole territory of Mon- a 
tana there were but 250,000 head of cattle, including dairy cattle — 


and work oxen. 

In the fall of 1883, there was not a buffalo remaining on the range, 
and the antelope, elk, and deer were indeed scarce. In 1880, no one 
had heard tell of a cowboy in “this niche of the woods” and Charlie 
Russell had made no pictures of them; but in the fall of 1883, there 
were 600,000 head of cattle on the range. The cowboy . . . had become 
an institution.** 


From 1880-1885, the demand for stock cattle on the 


northern ranges reached to the extreme limits of the avail- 
able supply. Although the movement out of the state in- 


creased year by year, Texas could not begin to fill the orders | 


of the northern stock growers.’® From the outset the market 


for Texas cattle had been a threefold one: first, the north- — 


ern grazing grounds of Colorado, Dakota, Wyoming, and 


Montana, where the young stock, the yearlings and two-year- 
olds, were in greatest demand; second, the eastern stock — 


centers, which each year received the beef steers, driven 
north to the cattle points along the Kansas Pacific, Santa Fé, 


It would be impossible to make people not present on the Montana 
cattle ranges realize the rapid changes that took place on those ranges 


and Union Pacific; and third, the feeders of the Middle — 


West, who bought full-grown steers for final fattening on 


14 Stuart, II, 187-88. 

15 “Every day brings news to the effect that the bulk of the cattle on the 
northern trail are under contract before leaving Texas,” notes the Breeder's 
Gazette in commenting upon the tremendous demand in 1884. “It now looks 
as if there would be virtually no through cattle on the open market at Dodge 


City and Ogallala this fall.” (Breeder’s Gazette, V, 674, May 1, 1884.) The — 


drive that year to Dodge City alone was given by a Kansas correspondent 
as 394,227 head. Breeder’s Gazette, VI, 500, October 12, 1884. 

























abundant forage of that region. 
er, all this was changing. 
First of all, the railroads had arrived in Texas and were 
Ww tapping the cattle-growing areas of that state. The 
‘issouri, Kansas, and Texas, building south from Kansas 
ty, got to Dennison on the south side of the Red River in 
 1873.*° A few years later, this line was extended southward 
to Taylor, a few miles north of Austin, where it joined the 
ternational and Great Northern, which came up from 
aredo on the Rio Grande. Thus a through north and south 
onnection between the Rio Grande and Kansas City was 
tablished. At Fort Worth, this line formed a junction with 
the Texas Pacific, which ran westward across the whole 
State to El Paso on the Rio Grande. Further to the east, 
this latter road connected with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain, 
_and Southern, which ran to St. Louis by the way of Texar- 
kana and Little Rock. Thus it was possible to ship cattle 
direct from the range to the great cattle markets, Kansas 
City or St. Louis, where they might be sent on to Chicago or 
hipped north to Omaha. At Omaha, they could be shipped 
westward over the Union Pacific to the northern ranges. 
_ A direct north and south rail connection between Texas and 
New Mexico and the northern ranges was available by 1881 
when the Santa Fé, building southward from La Junta, 
‘i completed connections with the Southern Pacific and Texas 
Pacific at Dennison. Cattle could be sent over the Santa Fé 
nd Denver and Rio Grande to Denver and thence north to 
Cheyenne over the Union Pacific.” 





18 Poor’s Manual, 1874-1875, p. 683. In 1879 this road shipped 4,219 carloads 
of cattle out of Dennison. (Reports and Statements of the Missouri, Kansas, 
and Texas Railroad, 1879, p. 59.) In 1884, this road, now leased by the 
_ Missouri Pacific, was running stock trains in seven sections daily or about 
4,000 head a day. Breeder’s Gazette, VI, 121, July, 1884. 

17 Poor's Manual, 1884. By 1886, this route to the northern ranges was 
well established. The Cheyenne Sun, in May, 1886, notes that the vanguard 








y the eighties, how- _ 
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eastern and northern stockmen prepared to ship by rail. In _ 
1884, rail shipment to northern ranges was somewhat ex- 
perimental.*® The drovers, who saw their business threat- — 
ened, contended that the time saved by shipping by rail w 
not worth the increased cost; for freight charges were three 
times as great as the expenses of a drive.*® Those who urge 
the newer method pointed out that there was not only a 
saving of time, thereby getting the cattle on the northern 
pastures when the spring grass was at its best, but declared 
that the cattle were in better condition to face the northern 
winter than those arriving late in the season from the trail, 
where good grazing was becoming scarcer each year. 

In addition to the thousands of longhorns that were bein 
thrown upon the ranges, cattle were moving northward o 
of Colorado. The testimony taken by the Public Lan 
Commission in 1879 had shown that the ranges were b 
coming overstocked and the grass was playing out. Not only : 
were the ranges of Colorado crowded with cattle, but the 
of the Texas cattle had arrived by rail when forty-five carloads from El 
Paso came into town. Cheyenne Daily Sun, May 13, 1886. a 

18 “The experiments of shipping cattle from the south instead of bringing — i 
them by the long and tedious trail route have thus far proven a grand — : 
success, and proper accomodations along the lines of railroads for handling 
stock are all that is needed to have the new mode generally adopted.” - 


Breeder’s Gazette, V, 884, June 5, 1884. & 

19 A Kansas paper gives the drover’s side of it. The cost of driving from — 
southeastern Texas to Nebraska, a distance of a thousand miles, was $1.00 
per head, as over against freight charges of $3.00 a head. If the trail were 
abandoned, the cattleman would be at the mercy of the railroads, The agita- 
tion for a national cattle trail was partly due to the competition of the 
railroads for the northern cattle shipment. Kansas City Drover’s News, quoted 


in the Breeder’s Gazette, VI, 85, July 7, 1884. “a i 








- increase in the numbers of sheep had developed a condition 
where the cattleman must fight for his range or get out of the 
_ state.2° 
4 More significant than the enormous influx of Texas stock 
_and the drift northward from the central ranges was the 
7 shipment of young breeding stock and stock steers from the 
_ farms of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, and Missouri. 
_ During the seventies, the farmers of these regions had taken 
up numbers of western range cattle to fatten on the cheap 
_ forage of which they had a surplus. Even as late as 1879, 
‘the directors of the Union Pacific could report that ‘‘a 
_ considerable portion of the cattle arriving at Omaha and 
~- Council Bluffs are distributed through the rich farming 
_ regions of eastern Nebraska and of Iowa. Here the farmers 
_ find greater profit in feeding the corn through the winter 
than in marketing it... . The business of thus feeding corn 
has more than doubled during the last year.” ** During 
the eighties, when the scramble to stock the ranges was at 
its height, the process was reversed and cattle moved west- 
ward in increasing numbers.” Feeders found it more profit- 
_ able to sell to the western cattlemen at the high prices then 
prevailing, than to buy stock cattle to fatten for the market.”* 
_ Eastern stock, commonly known on the ranges as “pil- 
 grims,” “‘states’ cattle,” or “barnyard stock” were crowded 
into the western-bound stock trains. In 1882-1884, there 
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20 Report of the Public Lands Commission, p. 295 et seq. 

21 Annual Report of the Government Directors of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, 1885-1886, Sen. Ex. Doc., No. 69, 49 Cong., Sess. I, p. 156. 

22 Clay, 66. 

28 The Barber County Index pointed to the high prices for stock cattle in 
1883 when feeders were losing money. This paper estimated that 80,000 
yearlings and two-year-olds had been sent to the western states and ter- 


ritories in 1883. Barber County (Kansas) Index, quoted in the Breeder’s 
Gazette, IV, 73, July 19, 1883. 





newly opened Northern Pacific brought 98, 219 head oe g 
these “pilgrims” and took out 75,000 head for the ‘Chicago — 
market.*° In one week, 12,800 head were unloaded at Glen- — 
dive, already calling itself the “Queen me of the Cow 
Land? ** 4 
The throwing of thousands of these young cattle into the 





newly opened areas increased the risks of the range business — ; 
tremendously. In the first place, they were more valuable — 
than the Texas longhorns.*” Second, these eastern cattle © 


24 Joseph Nimmo, The Range and Cattle Ranch Business of the United é 
States (Washington, 1885), p. 182. a 
The report of a livestock commission firm in Kansas City which appeared | 
in a stock journal in 1883 will give some idea of the changes in the cattle 
trade produced by the stocking of the northern ranges. The drive from 2 ‘a 
Texas for that year (1883) was estimated at 260,000 head, practically all 
of which was contracted for at the following prices: Yearlings, $15.00-$16.50; 
two-year-olds, $19.00-$22.00; three-year-olds and cows, $24.00-$28.00; co 
with calves, $30.00-$35.00. a 

The westward movement of cattle, mostly one- and two-year-old heifers, Rs 
was given by the Breeder’s Gazette as follows: 





Head ; 

INGE SSOUT Meee ene oteee aos cee anes Woulstanayseieca ee 10,000 
Eastern Kansas Mississippi. ....---------------- 10,000 a 
VER pc ree etna nea ine eo Tennessee .......-.-:--:-+--0-++ 5,000 ty 
Minnesotage stenoses Florida) ¥.23.25-42c.8 15,000 a 
Eastern Nebraska .............. 10,000 MMT OTS) eee see -ceent sen essneree 5,000 
VAC AISA S essdeseksces--tesaccssnusscene 15,000 — Pe 

Totaliwe sree 185,000 a 


These cattle sold at the following figures: Yearlings, $17.00-$21.00; two- oe 
year-olds, $23.00-$25.00; young dry cows, $30.00-$35.00; stock cattle, $30.00- 
$35.00. 

In addition to this, Oregon and Washington had sent into Montana, — 
Wyoming, and Dakota 20,000 head and had received from the east about a 
the same number of high-grade breeding stock. Thus some 500,000 young ; 
cattle had changed hands as a result of the demand of the northern ranges. 
Breeder's Gazette, 1V, 297, September 6, 1883. a 

25 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, January 15, 1884. 

26 Glendive Times, April 26, 1884. 

27 Judge J. N. Carey stated before the National Cattle Growers Associa- 
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ere less able to stand the rigors of a northern winter, so 
at the danger of winter losses was correspondingly 
eater. Third, their importation might lead to the intro- 
ction of pleuro-pneumonia, which was very serious in the 
ast during the eighties. If this disease once got started in 
e West, the whole range industry would be shattered. 
nally, these cattle, pouring in by rail, would overstock the 
nges almost as soon as they were opened up. The fact that 
illions were invested in the cattle business, in the face of 
sks such as these, shows the point that had been reached in 
his wild speculation in cattle. Old cattlemen, whose experi- 
ence with the northern winter should have made them cau- 
i plunged as madly as the newcomers. 

If the risks were terrific, the possibilities for making a 
rtune seemed to justify taking them. Prices were soaring. 
Untold millions in Europe and America are ready to invest 
in range cattle,” declared a Colorado livestock journal, 
‘and... cattle is one of those investments men cannot pay 
too pach for, since, if left alone, they will multiply, replenish 
nd, grow out of a bad bargain.” ** In May, 1882, the price 
r beef cattle on the Chicago market reached a level higher 
than any since 1870.77 On May twenty-fourth top prices 
touched $9.35 a hundred.” Steers, ready for fattening on the 
northern range, brought thirty-seven, forty, and even fifty 






















ion in St. Louis in 1884, that during the preceding year, members of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association had purchased $2,000,000 worth of 
livestock from Illinois and Missouri, mostly thoroughbred bulls. Proceedings 
of the Convention of the National Cattle Growers Association (St. Louis, 
1884), 71. 

28 Colorado Live Stock Record, quoted in the Breeder's Gazette, V, 998, 
ne 26, 1884. 
29For prices of beef cattle on the Chicago market from 1864 to 1890, 
gee page 95. 

80 Testimony Taken by the Select Committee of the U. S. Senate on the 
i Transportation and Sale of Meat Products (Vest Report), 1888, Sen. Rept. 
. No. 829, 51 Cong., Sess. 1, p. 221. 

4 








siete for sixty dollars.** The aoe of the Cheroke 
Strip in the Indian Territory created a still further dema 
and consequently an enhanced price. 

Stories of vast profits appeared to justify the statement 
that stock cattle at top prices ‘‘would grow out of a bad bar 


Py 1864 1865-1866 1867 1868 1869 1870 1871 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 1877 1878 1879 1880 188) 1882 1883 1884 1885 1886 1687 1888 1889 
5 | [MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE 
IN THE CHICAGO MARKET ; 1864 - 1890 
Taken from the Annual Reports 
_of the Chicage Boord of Trade 

















































































































reaping a profit of from 25 to 40 per cent.** The easter 
papers created a new frontier figure, the “bovine king” or 


81 [bid., 4. 

32. Quoted from the Kansas Cowboy in the Breeder's Gazette, V1, 50, Jul, 
ro, 1884. 

33 Colorado Live Stock Record, quoted in the Breeder's Gazette, V, 313) % 
February 28, 1884. 

34 Breeder's Gazette, V, 511, April 3, 1884. 
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etainers, the cowboys, he rode over the spring range to 

count his cattle by the hundred thousand, and in the fall was 
recognized in the Chicago and New York hotels by his 
- Stetson felt and diamond shirt studs. Cheyenne, the center 
4 of the northern cattle business, went wild; its streets crowded 
with speculators. ‘Sixteenth Street is a young Wall Street. 
~ Millions are talked of as lightly as nickles and all kinds of 
people are dabbling in steers. The chief justice of the Su- 
: 


: 


Ga 
; 
 preme Court has recently succumbed to the contagion and 
- gone out to purchase a $40,000 herd,” says the Laramie 
_ Boomerang in August, 1882. “Large transactions are made 
~ every day in which the buyer does not see a hoof of his 
purchase and very likely does not use more than one half of 
the purchase money in the trade before he has sold and made 
an enormous margin in the deal... . A Cheyenne man who 
don’t pretend to know a maverick from a mandamus has 

made a neat little margin of $15,000 this summer in small 
transactions and hasn’t seen a cow yet that he has bought 
and sold.” * 

Eastern conservatism could not withstand such stories as 
these, and eastern capital came out on the High Plains with 
_-arush. The pioneer stock grower who had built up a herd 
ona good range was in the way of becoming a rich man. He 

might sell out his herd and his range rights at his own figure, 
or he might exchange his cattle and holdings for capital 
stock in a newly organized company that would furnish 
plenty of additional capital for further expansion. Old cat- 
 tlemen who had kept the calf tally on a shingle, whose only 
book had been a checkbook, and who knew the state of their 
affairs only by the balance or overdraft at the bank, found 
themselves sitting in at directors’ meetings where eastern 
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85 Quoted from the Laramie Boomerang in the Miles City Daily Press, 
August 2, 1882. 
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-ment.*° It was eit sO ie The United States furnietd k 
the grass; the East, the capital; and the western stockma 
the experience. 
Cattle companies multiplied. In one year, 1883, twenty 
companies with a total capitalization of over twelve mil- 
lion were incorporated under the territorial laws of Wyom 
ing.*” Deals involving thousands of head of cattle an 
86 Commenting on the change that had come so suddenly to the range’ 
Thomas Sturgis in an address before the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Associ: 
tion in 1884 said: “The time has come when our business can no longer 
done by the old rule-of-thumb method. In former days we had only to brat 
our calves, when dropped, and ship our beeves, when fat. The calf tally 
could be kept on a shingle and the checkbook was the only book kept, and 


the balance or the overdraft at the bank showed the whole of the business 
_ Times are changed.” Clay, 245. 


1883: 










Keystone Gattle Coico) ii ite ae nO Fae oe $ 500,000 
Stodard & Howard Live Stock Co. ........2..212::.:ecsee 550,000 
Anglo-American Cattle Co. increased to ........................_ 800,000 
Wintonm Cattle COs eee cccslerdee. eae ceet estos ns onntencecsaedeinennise 3,000,000 
iINorthw-American: Cattle (Co; 22 ee ota ee 1,000,000 
Wiebelsplivenstock iGO ge cater eos is cae ted st kesaseenanact 10,000 
Sno yy Cate eC Oyen ae aaa pron scheint on Sah emesne 500,000 
EVomen@atelen© Onmestet st tecccep tren alow, veon erect 250,000 
War Bonnet Live: Stock C0.) 25.02.28 i tasses cicteastcercearsctsttoonee 300,000 
Touke mViorhees) Cattle: Co jecrececc soca oak cadb xs teens succvsonceateres 500,000 
Syoryeved itil Shrad (Clo pet aes eee te ar epee cate 1,000,000 
Bellewrourche= Cattle = CO. cece. ent beesecedensacersseeneecons 50,000 
Wyoming Hereford Association ........-..-.--------- 500,000 
Snake River Cattle Co. ...........----.----- 200,000 
British American Livestock Co, ............----.----+-- %.- il ps250;000 
Warren Live Stock Co. .............-.------ eae reel eee rere 500,000 
Northwestern Live Stock Co. ...........--.------::+-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 200,000 
Wyoming Land and Cattle Co. -...-...-.-----2--- eee 250,000 
Horse Creek Land and Cattle Co, -...........:.-:1:seeeeee 200,000 

$10,560,000 
Swan Land and Cattle Co. ..............--:-c-cceecseeseceeseeceeeeceeeeee 3,000,000 

$13,560,000 


, a . 








Baillions of dollars were common. In 1883, for example, — 
_ the Swan Land and Cattle Company was organized through 
Se three ranch apeae with a range from Fort 


east, and from the Union Patific to the Platte River. These 

B companies sold to the new company some 30,000 acres of 

: land, part in full title and part in process of title; over a 

_ hundred thousand head of stock and rights on a range, one 
hundred miles long and fifty to one hundred miles wide, for 

: a purchase price of $2,588,825. The new company was 

capitalized at $3,000,000, which was raised to $3,750,000 

_ to provide for the purchase of over half a million acres of 

- Union Pacific alternate sections.** : 

Z Part of the capital that went into these new companies 
came from abroad. During the seventies, Europe became 
painfully aware of the arrival of the wheat farmer on the 
hitherto unutilized lands of the Middle West, which the 

_ rapid extension of railroads following the Civil War had 

_ made available. This and the development of improved agri- 
- cultural methods and machinery had resulted in an enormous 

_ increase in our wheat export.®® The British farmer with his 

_ high-priced land could not possibly compete with the west- 
ern wheat farmer, and from the middle of the decade, the 

area in England devoted to wheat raising contracted.*? Had 
the English farmer been able to utilize this surplus land by 





4 88 Cheyenne Daily Leader, February 24, 1884; Wheatland Times, April 
15, 1925; Clay, 202; Coutant Notes in the office of the Wyoming State- 
Historian. 
89 The effect on European producers of the arrival of cheap American 
wheat and meat has been treated in a very valuable study by William 
_ Trimble, “The Historical Aspects of the Surplus Food Production of the 
United States, 1862-1902,” in the Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association, 1918, I, 221-239. 
40 Between 1878-1902 the area devoted to wheat in England decreased 
from 3,000,000 to 1,500,000 acres. Ibid., 231. 





turning to cattle raising, the effect of the lowering of the 
price of wheat would not have been so severe. But the 
utilization of the High Plains as a cheap cattle-growing area 
and the arrival of increasing quantities of American dressed 
meat and live cattle cut off this avenue of relief. The prac-_ a 
tice of shipping live cattle across the Atlantic began as early _ 
as 1868. During the next decade the export figures on live-_ 
stock mounted rapidly.*? At the same time the developmental 
of refrigerating methods in the transporting of dressed meat _ 
brought the products of the American packers into the Eng- | 
lish market to compete with the native beef. Prices of cattle 
in England fell off. During the period from 1878-1895, the — 
decline in the inferior grades, where the competition was the — 
sharpest, was 40 per cent; in the medium grades, 27; and in ~ ci 
the best grades, 24 per cent.” ; 
There was nothing new in the investment of foreign 
capital in far-western enterprises. Western railroads had — 
sold large blocks of securities to English, German, and x 
Dutch investors. Land companies, financed abroad, had pur- 
chased millions of acres of the public domain, which had ~ 
either been settled through some colonization scheme, or 
were being held as a speculation.** The arrival of cheap ie 
American beef in the European market and the stories of 


41 The following figures of live cattle export are given for the period, 
1870-1879: 








Head Head 
a (0 eee ee 27,530 MiB ooe tracer secenee 57,211 
MO 77 Lee cease eercs 20,530 WS 7Goecsecersesns 51,593 4 
EN fee 28,033 VO 77 occccentevccrsss 50,001 
ye Near eee 35,455 1878 -2c.--2nnvaceeos 80,040 er 
TS7 Asc 56,067 TS7 Qt ee 136,720 Pe 
Annual Report of the N. Y. Produce Exchange, 1879, Pp. 595. a 


42 Trimble, 232. 
48 It was estimated that over twenty million acres were in the hands of — 


foreigners. Texas, Kansas, Colorado, Arkansas, New Mexico, Mississippi, 
Wisconsin, West Virginia, and Florida were cited as states where foreigners 
had large holdings. House Report No. 3455, 49 Cong., Sess. 1, 1885, p. 2. 3 
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profits that could be made in its production turned the 
ntion of investors to this new field. The London Econo- 
t in an article headed, ‘“‘The Latest Development of the 
and Company,” described the manner in which English and 
otch capital was drawn into the range-cattle industry. 
fter commenting on the fact that, in the years just prior to 
83, the land and mortgage companies in Canada, United 
States, and Australia had been overdone and that the pros- 
pects for success in a land company, pure and simple, were 
n ot what they had been, the article went on to say: . 












It has therefore become necessary to invest such undertakings with 

an appearance of novelty; and the remarkable success of a Texas 
-attle-breeding company [Prairie Land and Cattle Co.] started in 
880, which paid a dividend at the rate of 194 per cent twelve months | 
ago, and had recently declared a second, at nearly 28 per cent, has | 
‘now supplied the necessary catchword. Every Land Company, now 
ought forward, must be a Cattle Company as well.*4 


_ The company mentioned in the preceding quotation, had 
_ been organized in Edinburgh and its success became a stock 
story in the prospectuses of later cattle companies, organized 
_ on both sides of the Atlantic. That Edinburgh became the 
center of this speculation in western ranches, was probably 
due to the fact that the Prairie Land and Cattle Company 
was organized there.** 
___ It was of little use for the more conservative to point out 
hat such sudden and enormous profits were due to a purely 
peculative boom and that future investments could not hope 
to realize such dividends.** Scotch investors, with visions of 

44 London Economist, XLI, 131, Feb. 3, 1883. 

45 “Had the Prairie Land Company been a London instead of an Edin- 
urgh concern, we should have had the nucleus of the speculation here.” 
Ibid., 232. 

_ 46 The chairman of the Board of Directors of the Texas Land and Cattle 


RS Company admitted in a letter published in the London Economist that the 
_ issue of new shares of stock, “made it imperative to divide among the old 














om 40p t dividends, sdccumbed to the fever that th; 
“minor sath Sea Bubble” oe created. ‘In Edinburgh, t 
ranch pot was boiling over,” writes John Clay, himself a 
agent for English investors, sent out to report on the pros 
pects in Wyoming. “Drawing rooms buzzed with the stories 
of this last of bonanzas; staid old gentlemen, who scarcely 
knew the difference between a steer and a heifer, discusse 
it over their port and nuts.” *? Big game hunters, fille 
with enthusiasm for “the great open spaces,” could get con 
servative English bankers worked up to a point where in 
vestment seemed a sure thing instead of “betting agains 
God Almighty and a sub-Arctic winter.” Glowing prospec 
tuses whipped up the craze for cattle ranching and young : 
sons of wealthy families found it not so difficult to pry 
open the family purse for such a profitable investincntll 
Western ranch owners could hardly be blamed for unloading 
at fancy prices and on “book count” to such investors, who — 
envisioned vast profits from Uncle Sam’s free pasture.*® 
All the evils that attend an era of unrestrained specula 
tion and inflation appeared. Paper companies with nothing 
but a well-written prospectus and attractive stock certificates | 
were organized to catch the unwary. Western papers sent — 
out warnings against such concerns, which were working 1 
the eastern states. - 
_ “Although there is not the wild... . vision of wealth con 

nected with livestock as there is in mining schemes, still ther 
is enough in it, .... to induce a great many people of the — 
East to invest money on anything that happens to come their — 
way with a brand on it,” warned the Denver News in 1884. 



























shareholders the increment of value on the stock of cattle during the year.” — 
Tbid., 233. 
47 lay. 27-37, 158- e377 Stuart, II, 150. 
48 See table p. 102, taken from the London Economist, giving the extent and. 
character of English and Scotch investment and the dividends paid in the 
boom years. ; 
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“The purchaser discovers, of course after it is too late, that 
the company never existed, except on paper, and that th 
great and unreasonable dividends in the prospectus were but. 

a clever bait to catch the suckers. .... There are numbers of _ 
these snide affairs in Colorado and it would be well for the © 
legitimate companies . . . . to run them down and compel a 
them to cease their nefarious and robbing business, as it is _ 


29 49 Be) 


a 


bringing discredit on legitimate concerns. 
Even those companies with established reputation and — 
cattle on the range were not above turning off each year a 
larger beef herd than the calf crop warranted, thus reducing © 
the capital in order to distribute a larger yearly dividend. | 
Companies bought cattle on the range according to the num- — ¥ 
ber piven on the books of the seller. No tally save the “book | 
count” was asked or given, for there was no time to go out — 
on the range and check up the actual number, which a = 
be scattered over a region scores of miles in extent.” a 
The increase in the number of companies composed of 
eastern or foreign investors resulted in all the abuses com- a 
49 Denver News, quoted in the Breeder’s Gazette, V, 797, May 22, 1884. . 
50 Clay states that in order to pay a 204% dividend in 1883, the Prairie — 
Cattle Co. had to sell 21,448 head. Their calf brand for that year turned in 
28,207 head. This allowed for a margin of only 7,000 head for winter losses 
on a herd of over a hundred thousand. This meant that the company was 
dangerously near turning off more than their increase (Clay, 131-132). 


That such dividends could be paid by the new companies that had just gone 
into the business was out of the question. In commenting on this, the London 


Economist cautiously said: “These six companies [six of the older ones 


organized before 1883] are apparently earning profits; some of them, from 


the reports, appear to be in the possession of properties worth more than ‘ 


they gave for them. It is therefore proved by experience that a well managed 
cattle and land, or ranch undertaking can be conducted profitably by a 
British joint stock company. .. . But it must not be forgotten that those few 


companies which, like the Prairie Cattle Co., bought their estate and their) am 


livestock before the great rise in Western prices had attained its maximum, 
have a distinct advantage. The wild prophecies that turned the heads of our 
Scotch neighbors twelve months back have justly incurred censure, more 
especially as beef continues dear in the Eastern States, and prices are 
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on to absentee whershipe Managers, will ace He stake, 
re careless of the condition of the herd. Cowboys wore © 
wn the riding stock by careless or abusive handling. Ranch 
supplies were wasted. Cowhands, out of work during the 
inter, gravitated to ranches where a reputation for gen- 
ous hospitality had been built up at the expense of an 
owner thousands of miles away. The calf crop was far 
below what the prospectuses had promised. Small bands of 
ttle belonging to cowboys seemed to grow beyond the 
aatural rate of increase. Somehow, a calf belonging to a 
ompany with offices in Edinburgh or New York did not seem 
quite as much a piece of private property as that of a neigh- 
bor on the range. The frontier, which-had never taken 
- kindly to absentee ownership, was not so very careful of the 
property of owners who found it hard to visualize the con- 
ditions as they actually existed on the Laramie Plains, the 
- Powder, and the Yellowstone.” 

This flow of capital out to the High Plains rapidly 
brought the number of cattle up to the carrying capacity of 
the ranges. This created a condition that increased the costs 
of operation and multiplied the problems confronting the 
stock grower. Investors had been told that once the herd was 
bought and turned out on the range, nothing remained but 
to count the profits. But as herd after herd crowded upon 
_ those areas that a year or two before had been the exclusive 
: range of some early cattleman, “free grass” was no longer 
_ safe. Prudent operators, who dared not take the risk of 
depending solely upon the crowded ranges around them, 
























i ‘stimulated by a demand in this country; but, like all such foreign or colonial 

= undertakings, a careful first selection and trustworthy and economical man- 

agement are essential to prevent collapse. And these essentials are difficult to 

eh obtain where property covers a vast area in the wilds of a distant country.” 

2 London Economist, XLII, 197, Feb. 16, 1884. 

KG, 51 Clay, 54, 158-167; Stuart, II,° 50; Vest Report, Testimony, 221 ff; 
Rollins, The Cowboy, 308-309. 
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as they could. ae meant an ae outlay of money, no 
only for the purchase of land, but also for the constructio 
and maintenance of fences. Others, rather than pare down 
their profits by increased expenditures, moved their cattle out 
into those regions that had remained unoccupied, either be- 
cause of their low quality, or their inaccessibility. Thus, every _ 
possible square mile of range that could support an animal - 
was quickly covered. With a rapidity that could almost be — 
measured in months rather than years, every available bit 
of range in northern and central Wyoming was occupied; 
the country in eastern Montana, north of the Yellowstone 
to the southern boundary of the Indian reservation, was 
filled up, and herds began to look for favorable locations — 
‘beyond the international boundary along the Saskatchewan | 
River.” us 
Caught between the upper and nether millstones of 
crowded ranges and increasing expenses, the cattlemen were 
forced to turn off the matured animals as rapidly as possible. 
Cattle must go to market; to hold them for better prices 
became more and more a gamble that endangered the whole | 
investment. At the very time when the cattle boom was at 
its zenith, and cattlemen were bidding against each other for 
young stock and she cattle, the prices for beef cattle were — 
beginning to sag. The peak of prices on the Chicago market 
had been reached in the summer of 1882, when top orice 
reached a level higher than any figure since 1870. Prices _ 
for the lower grades lagged somewhat, the maximum being _ 
reached in the following spring. From then on, the decline, x 
particularly in the lower grades, was steady, from $4.25 cwt. _ 
in April 1883 to $1.00 cwt., in the winter of 1887. & 
52 The old ratio between cattle and population which had obtained before © 
the war was restored. According to the Vest Report (p. 8) there were in 
1884, 800 cattle to every 1,000 population; in 1860 there had been 815; in 
1870, 618. These figures had been obtained from the Statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture. 





























The cutting down of profits, due to the increasing cost of 
production and the decline in prices, resulted in a closer 

scrutiny of the costs of transportation and marketing. While 
the range business was still at its height, and the cattleman 
still believed he was getting rich, the feeling grew that his 
_ future prosperity was coming more and more to depend 
upon the railroads and the combination of packers and com- 
- mission men in Chicago. Then came the deflation, caused by 
speculation, extravagance, and severe winters. As we shall 


? 


_ gée in a succeeding chapter, there was a real recession of the 
cattle frontier, as the thousands of head, which had been 
_ pushed out on. the northern ranges and had been lucky 
enough to survive, were hurried off to the already over- 
stocked market by producers, intent only on saving what 
they could out of the wreckage. Although prices sank lower 
and lower, it was pointed out that there had been no decline 
- in the price of beef to the consumers. Thus the antagonism 
; against the meat packers, which resulted in an investigation 
_ of the transportation and sale of meat products by a specially 
: appointed senatorial committee, commonly known as the 
‘e 
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Vest Committee, had its origin, so far as the range pro- 
ducers were concerned, in the preceding boom years.” 
The efforts made by stock associations to force the rail- 
roads to reduce their rates and improve their service, and 
the promotion of schemes in the range country to deprive 
Chicago of its meat-packing supremacy are evidences that 
the day was over when the pioneer cattleman shipped cheap 
_ steers to a market that appeared to him to pay pretty good 
_ prices. There were agreements on the part of stockmen to 
_ ship only over those lines that were willing to come to terms 
with their associations on the matter of rates. There were 

demands, backed by the threat of boycott, that the railroads 

improve their service. Here was a real grievance, for the 
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53 Vest Report, 1888, of. cit. 
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were put. Since the freight charges were based on the car- — 


load, the tendency was to crowd as many animals as possible 


roads had done little or nothing to furnish the proper ship- 






into each car. The poor roadbed and the use of the old © 


link-and-pin coupling resulted in extreme jolting and jerk- z 
ing, so that by the time the cattle got to market, there had > 


been a real depreciation due to the hardships of the journey. 


stock and threatened to refuse to use those roads that did not 


heed their demands. 


The development of the refrigerator car in the seventies _ 
led to much optimistic talk, during the boom period, of — 


establishing slaughter houses on the High Plains, which 
would free the stockman from the commission merchants 


and packers. ‘“The day will come,” prophesied an enthusiast 


* 


are 


speaking before the Wyoming stockmen, ‘“‘when a live bul- _ 


lock will only be seen in the circuses of Chicago .... when 
dressed beef will be a home industry and wipe out the com- 
mission merchant, but at present they [sic] are a necessary 
evil.” * Optimists, such as Marquis de Mores, envisioned 
the range country dotted with packing plants which would 
destroy the position that Chicago had attained in the live- 
stock and meat-packing trade. Beyond the operation of 


butchering establishments to supply the local trade, this — 


hope was not realized. First of all, the capital for such 
ventures was not available; second, the volume of the range- 


cattle business could not be taken up except by large plants — 


and by a very highly developed system of marketing; and 
third, the habit of shipping to a large central market was 
strong among the range cattlemen, who looked forward to 
the trip eastward on railroad passes with their cattle and 


54 Cheyenne Daily Sun, April 8, 1884. 
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took pride in the beef shipment as it arrived on the hoof in 
the Chicago stockyards. 

Another project, quite as impractical as that of the De 
Mores packing plants and as characteristic of the boom 
eriod, was the scheme to ship cattle for feeders direct from 
he Montana and Wyoming ranges to England. The expor- 
ation of live cattle to England had begun as early as 1868 
nd by the late seventies had attained considerable propor- 
ons. The cattle for this trade had been drawn chiefly from 
he Middle West, as the English consumer did not take | 
indly to the far-western range stock.®* This had forced the 
English agriculturalist to put up the same losing fight against 
cheap American beef that he had been waging against cheap 
merican wheat. His feeders, or “store cattle” as they are 
alled in England, came chiefly from Ireland as yearlings, 
hich must be held as feeders for two years before they 
were ready for market.®* If cheap American steers, which 
could be fattened for market in a few months, could reach 
the unused pastures of England, the advocates of this scheme 

_ saw the English stock grower delivered from his plight.*” 
The advantages that such a trade would have for the 
‘range man appeared equally great to the proponents of the 
scheme as they discussed it in the optimistic atmosphere of 

_ the Cheyenne Club. Here was a new market which would 
at once yield a profit and put the Chicago commission mer- 

_ chants and western railroads in a position where they either 

_ had to meet the demands of the western range men, or stand 























55 Trimble, 232. 

56 During the ten years, 1875-1884, over six millions of cattle were im- 
4 ported from Ireland, 52 per cent of which were store cattle for fattening 
purposes. Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1884- 
1885, Vol. 73, Cd. No. 4372, p. 63. 

57 The correspondence between Moreton Frewen and Thomas Sturgis, 
secretary of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, has been used for this 
episode. This correspondence is found in the files and letter books, 1884- 
1885, of the Association in Cheyenne, Wyoming. 











| eap t of their western face Cattle could be shippe 
over the Northern Pacific to Duluth and thence over th 
Canadian lines to Montreal and there loaded on cattl 
steamers for England. Those who were urging this schem 
pointed out that in 1884 bullocks of decent quality brough 
forty-four shillings a hundredweight in England, whicl 
was about nine and one-half cents a pound. Allowing thre 
cents per pound for transportation charges, this figure meant 
six cents per pound on the Wyoming range.*® Enthusiasts 
_ saw the entire western range country becoming a breeding 
place for lean kine which the British farmer could be induces 
to fatten for market.” | 

There appeared to be but one obstacle to the carrying 
out of this project, an obstacle, indeed, which might be — 
turned to the western cattleman’s advantage. The fear of : 
pleuro-pneumonia, which had developed in the eastern 
states, had resulted in the English Privy Council acting 
under a parliamentary statute, issuing an order prohibiting 
the importation of cattle from the United States except 
under the most stringent conditions, which included quaran- 
tine and slaughtering within ten days at the point of debarka- 













58 Letter, Frewen to Sturgis, Aug. 1, 1885. 

59 The following resolution was passed by the Wyoming Association at its 
annual spring meeting in 1884. 

“Whereas: This Association finds it has been seriously injured by the 
pooling arrangement prevailing among buyers at the Chicago Stock Yards; ' 
and 

“Whereas: The prices of hay and yardage constitute a heavy tax upon 
the value of cattle: therefore, 

“Resolved, That it is incumbent upon the Association to examine any and 
all means which may result in opening another market for our cattle whereby 
large returns may be obtained: that the plan proposed by Mr. Frewen of 
shipping beeves via. the Northern Pacific R. R., Duluth and Canada to 
England offers a possible method of getting our beeves, also lighter cattle if 
desired to the very highest market, viz: Great Britain; that the Executive 
Committee is hereby instructed to obtain the fullest information on the above 
points and report....” Breeder's Gazette, V, 544, Apr. 10, 1884. 
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‘on.®° It was within the discretion of the Council, however, 


to exempt from the operation of the order, cattle from such 


portions of heretofore scheduled countries as were free from 


i 


disease.*t If the Privy Council could be persuaded into ad- 
_mitting range cattle on the ground that they were free from 
_pleuro-pneumonia, the western cattleman could free himself 


from the Chicago market and monopolize the cattle export. 

Fantastic as this scheme appeared to the more conserva- 
tive, the fact that it might be used as a club against the 
railroads and the commission men and as a talking point 


for promoters of the cattle bonanza, seeking additional 


British capital, commended it to those who sensed that the 
cattle boom was about to deflate. The Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association delegated the task of persuading the 
Privy Council to admit range cattle to Moreton Frewen, 
English manager of the Powder River Cattle Company, who 


seems to have been the originator of the scheme. This gen- 


tleman, whose English connections gave him a ready access 
to the Government, arrived in London in the summer of 
1884.° On July 25, 1884, Frewen appeared before Lord 
Carlingford and Mr. Dodson, members of the Privy Coun- 
cil, with a delegation made up of several prominent English- 
men interested in western cattle raising and including among 
their number, twelve members of Parliament. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, the chairman of the deputation, who seems to have 
taken Frewen seriously, introduced him as the representative 
of the Governor of Wyoming, a territory west of Lake 

60R, A, Clemen, The American Livestock and Meat Industry (New York, 
1923), 280-281. 

61 The Law Reports, The Public General Statutes, 47 and 48 Victoria, 
1884, p. 20. 

62 The Breeder’s Gazette, in commenting on this incident remarked that, 
“It strikes us, however, that our Wyoming friends would greatly increase 


their chances of success by conducting their negotiations through the proper 
channels at Washington.” Breeders’ Gazette, VI, 254, Aug. 21, 1884. 
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tened by the English farmer, who would be glad to get these 
cheap feeders. As they were full-grown cattle, the time 


Michigan. Frewen presented a picture of the millions of 
lean cattle in Wyoming and Montana which could be fat- — 


necessary to mature them for market would be short, as 
compared with Irish store cattle, which sold in England as | 


yearlings. He pointed out that under Wyoming law, the 


governor could quarantine against eastern cattle, thereby — 
removing all danger of pleuro-pneumonia getting started — 
among the Wyoming herds. Frewen claimed that he had | 
interviewed the Canadian officials and that both Lord | 
Landsdowne, the governor-general, and Mr. Pope, the min- — 


ister of agriculture, had shown themselves only too anxious 
to cooperate. 


Neither the British farmers nor the Canadians stood to 


benefit from such a project. The farmer could hardly be 


expected to look with favor upon a government policy which — 


would open its doors wide to such a flood of cheap cattle. 
The market was low enough as it was, without deliberately 
lowering it still further by encouraging further importation. 
As to the Canadians, Frewen was wholly without the assur- 


ances from the Canadian Government that he had given out | 


in London. The Privy Council would take no action until 
the Canadian authorities had been consulted. Their reply 
was unfavorable. They wrote that at the moment, any re- 
laxation of the Canadian quarantine laws which would per- 
mit the shipment of Wyoming cattle through Canada was 
inopportune, even though the northern ranges were virtually 
isolated from pleuro-pneumonia.** The appearance of the 

83 The London Times, July 26, 1884, gives an account of the deputation 
and devotes a long editorial to the possibilities of such a trade. A letter from 
the clerk of the Privy Council to the Colonial Office, dated Aug. 5, 1884, 
gives a full account of the proceedings. Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 


House of Commons, 1884-1885, Vol. 73, Accounts and Papers 19. 
84 OP. cit., 9-10. 
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Texas fever on the Montana and Wrontng ranges in 1884- 
; 1885 was excuse enough for the Government to veto a 
scheme, which, if put into effect, would crowd the Canadian 
‘stock grower.” 

By 1885 two things are clear to the student of the cattle 
ange industry; first, the business was ceasing to be a frontier 
ndustry, and second, it was falling a victim to over-expan- 
sion. It was true that the frontier environment was still 
there. There were vast areas of land, unoccupied save for 
herds of cattle and scattered ranch houses. The danger, the 
hardship, and the isolation, which the frontier imposes, 
ere still present. The Indian still rode down from the 
eservation to steal cattle and murder lonely cowboys. Cattle 
- thieves were still the scourge of the ranges and required 
the frontier remedy of violent and sudden death. But all 
_ these conditions were being borne to an ever increasing 
_ degree by cattlemen for the benefit and profit, not so much of 
eercinsclves, as of a company with offices in Boston, New 
pa ae or Edinburgh. The early herds, which had come in 
on the ranges in charge of their owners, were disappearing, 
4 as outfit after outfit became part of a company, capitalized in 
. the East. Although the small operator did not altogether 
_ disappear, his influence in the cattle community became less 
__ and less as compared with that exercised by the owners or 
managers of larger companies. It was becoming more and 
more difficult for the man of small means to stay in the 
_ business. Somehow or other, his cattle disappeared, or if he 
- succeeded in maintaining the size of his herd, he became an 
object of suspicion as a rustler. Thus the opportunity which 
_ the frontier had always extended to individual enterprise, 
and which is one of the evidences of its existence, was fast 
disappearing. 
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65 Letter, Frewen to Sturgis, undated, Wyoming Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, 1885 file; Breeder’s Gazette, VI, 420, Sept. 18, 1884. 
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¥ Panton a speculation, the poses had extended far be- 
yond the margin of safety. Cattle were pushed into ar 
where the grazing was poor or crowded into already ov 
stocked pastures. Then, and not for the last time, the se 
arid West witnessed a retreat of those who asked too muc: 
from an environment demanding an organization and 
technique which they as a group had not yet acquired. 
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V 
ORGANIZATION 


: ‘Tue period from 1879 to 1885 was marked by an enor- 
mous expansion of the range business, by a sharp increase 
in the amount of capital invested, and by a crowding of the 
ranges. The questions arising over the ownership of cattle 
and the rights of grazing, difficulties that have bothered the 
pastoral industry from the beginning of time, were inten- 
sified as the number and value of the herds increased. Mil- 
lions of head of cattle, representing very nearly the total 
- capital investment of the range industry, wandered unpro- 
tected over vast areas of unoccupied land. The task of 
affording protection to this scattered and exposed property 
_ was too great for either the local or the central governments. 
The physical basis of the industry was the public domain, 
where one man’s right to free grass was as good as an- 
other’s. To expect the Federal Government to pass legisla- 
tion that would assure to each grazier his share of the grass 
was to call for too wide a departure from the ideas upon 
which our public land policy was founded. Thus, in the ab- 
sence of government protection and support, the range cat- 
tlemen had to depend upon their own ability to create 
organizations which would be strong enough to enforce the 
customs indigenous to the range country, which would 
strengthen the local governments in the enforcement of law, 
and which would meet the new problems that arose as the 
industry grew in size and importance. 

In a study of the development of cattlemen’s organiza- 
tions, one must keep in mind the fact that on this last 
frontier, social groups were slow in forming and extremely 
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- isolation was the most complete. Cooperation did not come 


rganization. The advantages of isolation were ob- 
vious. Since the cattleman could not afford to buy the land 
upon which his cattle grazed, and since he was not allowed 
to lease the public domain, his ideal was to find a large, — 
isolated area with as few neighbors as possible. Little co- 
operative effort would be needed under such ideal conditions | 
to produce or to get his product to market. He was perforce — 
unsocial. He did not seek cooperation, but came to it when : 
the presence of neighboring herds forced it upon him. Un-— 
like the farmer, his financial rewards were greatest when his — 





in order to remedy the evils of isolation, but to meet the a 


problems created by the presence of too close neighbors. | 


The frontier farmer cooperated because such action meant 


roads, rising land values, and social amenities; the cattleman @ 


cooperated to preserve as best he could the conditions that 


were naturally his through isolation. 


“The permanence of a common aim and will ruling over . 


the decisions and interests of single members has been de- 


clared to be the test of the corporate character of associa-— : 


tions,” writes a distinguished student of social origins.” By 
such a test, the common aims of the cattle community were 


threefold: first, to preserve the individual’s ownership in his a 


herd and its increase; second, to afford protection to the 
individual’s herd; and third, to control the grazing of the 
public domain in order to prevent overcrowding. These aims, 
which might have been achieved by an individual in the 
earlier days of comparative isolation, could now only be 
realized through group effort. 

The preservation of the individual’s ownership in his herd 


and its increase led to regulations concerning marks and — 


brands, the roundup, the maverick, and the control of bulls 
on the range. Some of these regulations were a part of our 


1P, G, Vinagradoff, The Growth of the Manor (London, 1905), 139. 
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gal codes and enforceable by the civil authority, some be- ‘ 
me part of the codes of the western states “by that process 
_ by which in a new land social customs form and crystallize 
to law’ ;? and some formed an extra-legal code, its sanction 
epending solely on the group will. 
The cattleman found it necessary to protect his property 
from Indians, thieves, wild animals, and disease. This task 
belonged properly to the government, local and federal. 
he story of the American frontier, however, is full of ex- 
amples of local governments too weak or too disorganized 
r too corrupt to afford protection and of a federal govern- 
ment, whose power became feeble when operating through 
subordinates in a sparsely settled region far from the seat 
of government. When such conditions obtained, the fron- 
tiersman, whether he dwelt upon the upper Tennessee or 
the Rio Grande, whether he hanged road agents on the 
American Fork or at Virginia City, or galloped after horse 
thieves, white or red, over the sage-brush flats of eastern 
q Montana or Wyoming, displayed the same characteristics. 
i. He joined with his fellows for mutual protection. 

ee 6 Lhe problem of controlling the grazing on the public 
- domain in order to prevent overcrowding and to preserve 
_ the individual’s share, was the most difficult that the group 
_ had to face. As an individual American citizen, the cattleman 
might use his rights under the land laws to obtain his share 
of a small portion of the public domain.* He might get such 
an allotment along the water front, thereby exercising con- 





































2F, J. Turner, “Middle Western Pioneer Democracy,” The Frontier in 
American History (N. Y. 1920), 344. 

3 Under the Homestead Act, the Timber Culture Act, and the Desert 
Land Act, a settler might obtain 960 acres of land: 160 by residing thereon 
for five years and cultivating the same, 160 more by planting ten acres of 
trees (nuts, slips, or cuttings), and 640 more by paying down twenty-five 
cents an acre, irrigating, and by paying a dollar an acre more at the time of 
final entry. 








































K grazing, which was valueless to anyone who did ni 
have access to the water. In no other way could he legall 
control any of the public domain. Beyond that, his contro 
must be extra-legal and at times illegal. He might keep o 
other herds either by fencing the public land or by cooper 
tion with his neighbors. His success in these methods of try: 
ing to solve the problem of maintaining his share of the free — 
pasturage depended, on the one hand, on the negligence or 
impotence of the central government in the enforcement o 
the land laws, and on the other, on the sanctions of rang 
customs backed, if necessary, by group force. ‘3 

As an individual, he might bargain with the railroads for 
the purchase or lease of railroad sections, or with the state 
or territorial governments for some of their lands. Deals 
might be made between him and some Indian agent for priv- 
ileges of grazing on a reservation, transactions sometimes 
frowned upon by an Indian Bureau that for years did not 
know its own mind on the matter. Through his organiza- 
tions, he could give weight to the constant demands for the 
reduction of the reservations, thus extending the grazing 
areas. In a group, he could protect the ranges from grass 
fires by punishing those who were guilty of setting them and, 
by working with his neighbors, he could help to put out such 
fires before they spread and destroyed a whole season’s — 
grass. a 

In a study of the rise and development of the cattlemen’s 
organizations, formed as a result of these conditions, one — 
can watch the characteristic frontier individualism succumb — 
to the equally characteristic frontier need for group effort, 
the evolution of custom into law, and the appearance of cer- — 
tain institutions, which became part of the economic and ~ 
social structure of the Far West. 

As long as cattle on unfenced common are valuable — 
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enough to pay for the trouble of identification as individua 















roperty, groups of owners will cooperate naturally in the 
task of herding, gathering, branding, and protecting their 
property. Although the price of cattle was very low in Texas 
in the sixties before the northern market was aes they 
7 were gathered and branded by the owners on a “cow hunt,” 
_ the forerunner of the roundups of the range country. The 
early drives to the railroads were usually cooperative affairs, 
for the beef herd might contain any number of different 
brands. This fact meant that all or a part of the owners of 
a given district had an interest in the trail herd. These 
_ brands were listed before the drive began, and, on the return 
Es: _ of the drovers, a settlement with the owners was made at a 
meeting called for that purpose.* As soon’ as it was demon- 
strated that money could be made out of .driving cattle to 
the railroads and shipping them eastward, the cattle thief 
3 arrived in Texas. As early as 1868, two years after the first 
‘i drive, small groups of owners were organizing themselves 
_ into protective associations and hiring stock detectives.” 
Thus, at the very outset, there appeared those institutions 
i 


and figures that were a part of the range-cattle business 
wherever it was carried on: the roundup, the association, the 
trail-driver, the stock detective, and the cattle thief. 

As the range industry spread northward, stock growers’ 
associations sprang up. Colorado stockmen felt the need for 
common action when the Texas herds began to come into 
E- their territory. Trail herds, headed for the northern ranges, 
_ passed through the Colorado herds, and the drovers were 
_ far from careful to see to it that none of the local cattle were 
_ picked up as the drive moved along. By 1872, two stock 
associations were in existence in Colorado; the Colorado 

4 Supra, pp. 32-33. 
5 The first formal association for protective purposes in Texas which the 
author could find was organized in 1868 among the stockmen of Limestone, 


McLennan, Falls, Hill, and Navarro counties. J. F. Dobie, “Detectives of the 
Cattle Range,” Country Gentleman (Philadelphia), February, 1927, p. 30. 
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the former, in 1873, stock growers from the adjacent terri- 


tories were invited to attend, for it was found at the outset — 


rowers’ Association, organized January 19, 1872, — 


=e 


and the Southern Colorado Association.’ At the meeting of — 





that the new industry was not limited by state and territorial BL 
lines. At this meeting, plans for the conduct of roundups, — 


for the suppression of theft, and for the regulation of 
brands were discussed.” The close connection between the 
interests of the Colorado stock growers and those of Wyom- 


ing was evidenced by the fact that sixteen delegates from 


the Wyoming Association were present at the meeting.® 


The first organization of Wyoming stockmen occurred 


a few months prior to that of Colorado. On October 28, 


1871, an organization meeting was held at Cheyenne, and 
in the following month, November 14, the first annual meet- © 


ing of the Wyoming Stock Graziers’ Association was held. 


This first body was composed chiefly of local residents of | 


Cheyenne, many of whom were engaged in the freighting 
and stage business and felt the need of some action to pro- 


tect their property. The necessity for more stringent laws — 


against stock theft was felt, and the question of getting the 


next territorial legislature to pass such legislation was dis- a 


cussed. Beyond this, the activities of this first association did 


not go, nor does it appear that its life extended beyond this 
one meeting.” 

Down along the North and South Platte and their tribu- 
taries, where the Texas herds were arriving each year in 


6 Third Annual Report of the Denver Board of Trade (Denver, 1871), 


p. 61. Cheyenne Daily Leader, Jan. 13, Jan. 20, Jan. 26, 1872. 
7 Cheyenne Daily Leader, January 21, 1873. 
8 [bid., January 6, 1873. 


9 Cheyenne Daily Leader, October 30, 1871. Among those who were — 


interested in this earliest attempt to form an association were the first ter- 
ritorial governor, J, M. Campbell, Dr. Latham, J. M. Carey, W. W. Corlett, 
later attorney for the Association, and S, F. Nuckolls. 
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t only for protection but also for the conduct of their 
siness, which had now reached the point where it could 
t be carried on without mutual assistance. Here, among 
ese early range cattlemen, there was created the organiza- 
n that later developed into the most powerful of all the 
associations of the plains. In giving the reasons for the 
formation of the Laramie County Stock Growers’ Associa- 
a a one of the original members writes: 











The growth of the cattle business up to and including 1873 had 
en rapid ; many had engaged in it. The country where most of the 
tock had been turned loose was east of the mountains and between 
he Platte rivers as far east as Ogallala, Nebraska; the cow camps 
_ growing closer each year. When a stock owner wished to work his 
cattle, he would send word to his neighbors and all would round up, 
get their stock, brand calves, turn loose and drive home. But so many 
outfits had come in and rounded up the stock, and ginned them over 
$0 much, they could never get fat. This continual working over and 
over of cattle was detrimental to the business, and those inter- 
_ ested ... wanted some plan or system laid down.*° 


oy 


_ Thus frontier individualism surrendered to economic 
_ ‘necessity, and on November 29, 1873, the Laramie County 
Stock Growers’ Association was organized. On May 15 
of the next year, the first organized roundup on the Wyom- 

. ing ranges was held under the direction of a foreman ap- 
Be ointed by the Association and in accord with a plan of work 
laid down by that body.** From then on, the expansion of 
the range-cattle industry in Wyoming can be measured by the 

i, Bee owth of the Association and the extension of its influence. 
_ Eleven men were present at its first meeting. At its second 









10 Letter of T. H. Durbin in Letters of Old Friends and Members, 47. 

i 11 Minute Book of the Laramie County Stock Growers’ Association in the 
a possession of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, p. 3; also Cheyenne 
Daily Leader, May 2, 1874. 
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45 Rosner ey ey I 876 two roundup districts were laid out B 
and in 1878 four were provided for.** In 1879 the name wa 
changed to the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association.** A 
its meeting in 1881, it was decided to invite the local stoc 
associations in other parts of Wyoming and the associa 
tions of Wild County, Colorado; Rapid City and Dead 
wood, Dakota; and Lincoln, Keith, Cheyenne, and Siou 
Counties, Nebraska, to send delegates empowered to effec 
a consolidation.*® In response to this invitation, the asso- — 
ciation of Sioux County, Nebraska, and Albany County, — 
Wyoming, joined in 1881.7° In the next year, the stoc 
growers of Uinta, eee and Johnson Counties joined th 
central association.” By 1883, the association had 267 
members on its rolls, a membership which, two years later, 
had increased to 363, owning some two million head of 
stock." 

In Montana, an attempt at organization was made at 
about the same time. In December, 1873, a group of stock- 
men met in Virginia City and issued a call to the stock 
growers and ranchmen of Madison County to meet the fol- 
lowing month. It was announced that the purpose of such 
a meeting was to consider and discuss 


_... the best method of protecting the winter ranges from summer — é 
grazing; the disposition of estrays, the rules and regulations that should 
be adopted in relation to brands; for the better protection against 
cattle thieves; for the purpose of securing general unanimity of 
action among the stockmen of the County; for the purpose of taking 
necessary steps towards the organization of a stock growers’ associa- — 
tion and to take measures to secure the required legislation at the 


12 Minute Book, 4. 16 [bid., 64. 
18 Jhid., 7, 11-12, 22. 17 Ibid., 74-75. 
14 Thid., 32. 18 Thid., 86; Clay, 250-251. 


15 [bid., 57. 
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Bs forthcoming (Territorial) Assembly. ... That action among stock- 


men is required, is apparent to all.” 


On January 8, 1874, the meeting was held, a chairman was 


~ elected, and a committee appointed to draft a bill for the 
regulation of the cattle industry. This bill was presented 


to the legislature then in session. No permanent organiza- 


- tion was perfected, and the task of achieving the objects for 


_ cattlemen of the Territory appears until 1879. By that time, 


_ which the meeting was called was left to the law-making 
__ body of the Territory.” 


No further evidence of common action on the part of the 


- it had been clearly demonstrated that the laws which had 
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been passed by the territorial legislature had failed to regu- 
late and protect the industry. If the stockmen were to get 
what they wanted, it would have to come about through their 
own efforts. Consequently on January 23, 1879, a group, 
fairly representative of the industry, met in Helena. James 
Fergus, one of the oldest and most influential stockmen in 
the Territory, was present and urged the formation of a 
stock growers’ association. A committee was appointed to 
consider the propriety of forming such an association, and 
to draft a constitution and a set of by-laws. Such prominent 
stockmen as Conrad Kohrs, Ancenny, and Poindexter were 
on this committee. Sutherlin, editor of the Rocky Mountain 
Husbandman, was also a member.” 

On February 19, 1879, the first meeting of the Montana 
Stock Growers’ Association was held at Helena.” A consti- 
tution was adopted and officers elected. There were twenty- 
two signers to the constitution of the new association. The 
president, R. S. Ford, a Sun River stockman, issued a call 

19 The Weekly Montanian, December 18, 1873. 

20 Ibid., January 15, 1874. 


21 Helena Independent, January 25; 1879. 
22 Tbid., February 25, 1879. 
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through the papers to all Montana stock growers, urging 





wer * a ‘S12 
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them to form themselves into district or local organizations 


Lee 
a 


the following September. Local associations were organized — 
or reorganized in Madison County, the Sun River country, — 

Lewis and Clark County, the Hamilton district in Gallatin B 
County, Deer Lodge County, the Shonkin district in Choteau = 
County, and the Smith River district in Meagher County. a 
The areas represented by these local organizations constitute — 
that section of the Territory where the industry had devel- _ 
oped chiefly as a result of the growth and expansion of the — 


native herds. 


_ After a third meeting of this organization, held March 3, — 
1880, there does not appear to have been any further gen- 
eral meeting in western Montana until another reorganiza- 


tion occurred in Helena, July 28, 1884.7 Through his local — 
organizations, the cattleman had, in the interval, developed — 
a workable roundup system and had, in some cases, notably — 


in the central and eastern sections, taken vigorous action to — 


protect his property from Indians, thieves, and fire. 


The nieeting held in 1884 marks the beginning of the 


Montana Association’s uninterrupted career. From then on— 
meetings were held semiannually. At this meeting, eleven of 
the fourteen counties of the Territory were represented. 
Delegates were elected to attend the meeting of the Eastern 
Montana Stock Growers’ Association in Miles City. This 
latter association had been organized in 1883, when the sud- 
den expansion of the range-cattle business in eastern Mon- 
tana over the former hunting grounds of the northern tribes, 
had resulted in Indian raids that threatened to exterminate | 
22 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, August 7, 1884. Granville Stuart in his 
Forty Years, Il, 171, speaks of a meeting held on August 15-16, 1882, at Helena, 


where 168 were in attendance. No mention of such a gathering could be found 
in the territorial press of that date. 



















the herds ony of ite ellonioce PAPE aS eet meets ie 
n April 3, 1885, held at Miles City, members from the 
[ontana Stock Growers’ Association were in attendance, 
nd a combination was effected that united the newer range 
terests of the plains with the older interests of the moun- 
inous western section of the Territory.”* At the time of this 
nsolidation, it was decided to hold the spring meeting in 
liles City and the fall meeting in Helena. 

More important than the brief account of the rise of the 
ttlemen’s organizations, sketched above, is a study of their 
efforts to meet and solve the problems that were a part of 
this business of raising cattle on the open range, and of the 
ffects that such attempts had on the political and social life 
f the community. Whenever his isolation was destroyed, 
e range cattleman, in spite of his apparent independence, 
eeded a degree of community protection and encourage- 
ent, which neither the farmer nor the miner demanded. 
In some cases, these needs were satisfied under the law that 
afforded protection to all, and, where such protection was 
inadequate, special legislation was resorted to. There were, 
however, certain difficulties inherent in the business that 
could not be met within the law at all; these were left to 
extra-legal and sometimes illegal action. 

_ In regions where the cattle-growing interest was para- 
- mount, the activities of the stock growers’ association, legal 
or extra-legal, as the case might be, received general sup- 
port; for the welfare of the whole community rested to a 
_ very large degree on their prosperity. In those sections 
where other interests had developed, such as mining or 
agriculture, the case was not so simple. There interests 
_ clashed, and the cattleman could not hope to exercise the 
; 24 Minute Book of the Montana Stock Growers’ Association, MS in the 
_ Possession of the Montana Historical Society at Helena. See also the Weekly 


_ Avant Courier (Bozeman, M. T.), April 26, 1883. 
25 Minute Book, 1-51. 










control over the affairs of the community that the nature o 
his industry appeared to require. 

A comparison of the activities of the Wyoming Stoc ; 
Growers’ Association with those of the Montana Associa- | 
tion will serve to illustrate this point. For at least a decade, 
the former was the unchallenged sovereign of the Territory — 
of Wyoming; the latter never attained such a position of 































dominance, because a combination of the mining and agri- 
cultural groups in the western section of the Territory was 
more than sufficient to outweigh the stock-growing interest _ 
even in its best days. : ee 

When cattle are turned out on unfenced public domain, ie 
the necessity for some means of identification is obvious. — 
The practice of branding and marking cattle was not pecu- — 
liar to the unfenced High Plains, but had been used by stock — 
owners on every frontier where stock had been grazed on 
commons. The enactments of the early territorial legisla- 
tures of Wyoming and Montana concerning marks and 
brands could be duplicated in the codes of the older states. 
Both legislatures, in their first sessions, passed laws requiring 
each stock owner to adopt a distinctive brand, which must be 
recorded with the county clerk, who must not record the 
same brand for more than one resident of the county. Pun- 
ishment by fine or imprisonment was provided for those who 
knowingly and willingly used a brand already recorded or > 
who attempted to deface or destroy a brand.” Both legisla- 
tures passed the usual law covering estrays, containing pro- 
visions for the taking up of stray stock, the advertising of 
them for a certain period, and their sale by the county, if 
they went unclaimed.” D 

In a country of limited ranges and small herds, the lega 

26 Laws of Wyoming Territory, 1869, Sess. 1, Pp. 426-427; Laws of Mon 


tana Territory, 1864-1865, Sess. 1, Pp. 401. 
27 Laws of Wyoming Territory, 1869, Sess. 1, Pp. 708-711; Laws of Mon- 


tana Territory, 1864-1865, Sess. 1, Pp. 404. 










otection outlined above would have been sufficient. Wher- 
ever and whenever the range-cattle industry developed, such 
laws were found to be wholly inadequate. In Wyoming, the 
arrival of the Texas herds in the seventies resulted in each 
legislature passing laws to adjust the brand system to the 
changing character of the business. The drover who brought 
cattle to or through the Territory must see to it that every 
head in his herd was branded. He must frequently examine 
. herd and drive away any cattle not his own. Because 
_ whole brands of cattle were changing hands, provision was 

made for the lawful purchase of a brand. Penalties were 

"provided for those me failed to brand any animal over a 

_ year old, who used a “running brand,” who failed to obtain 
c a bill of sale with a full list of the brands of the animals 
purchased, who killed an unbranded calf, or who skinned an 
animal carrying another’s brand, unless he could produce 
_ evidence of purchase.* Conflicts over brands, which had 
been left to the county clerk for decision, were, in 1877, 
a turned over to a committee composed of the clerk and two 
_ resident stock growers of the county; for with the increase 
of herds, the brand system became so intricate that it re- 
quired the knowledge of the community to administer it. All 
owners bringing cattle into the Territory, were required to 
_ lay the brands of these cattle before the committee, which 
__was instructed to reject all brands that were duplicates of ex- 
isting brands. The addition of a circle or a half circle, a bar 
or a box, did not create a new brand and must be rejected.” 
In 1879, all drovers were required to brand with a road- 
: brand before driving over any portion of the Territory. Such 
a brand would distinctly set off trail cattle from all others. 
f At the same time the law on illegal branding was strength- 























—- *8 Laws of Wyoming Territory, 1871, Sess, 2, p. 90; 1873, Sess. 3, p. 226; 
1875, Sess. 4, p. 242. 
29 Tbid., 1877, Sess. 5, p. 124. 
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y making such an offense a felony with a penitentiary — 





term attached. Similar legislation in Montana as to the 
recording of brands, the changing of brands, and the driving — 
off of stock was passed at about the same time.** Not until — 
1881, however, when the arrival of thousands of Texas a 


stock in eastern Montana made it imperative, did the Mon- ~ 


tana legislature pass a road-brand law.” 


On a sparsely settled agricultural frontier, where the 


farmer turned loose his small band of cattle to graze on the a 


4s 


unused public land, the task of looking out for his stock was — 


not a serious one. When they strayed, the farmer and his 


{es 


boys turned out and drove them back home. If a head or two 


were missing, he watched the estray advertisements pub-— 
lished by the county clerk. A law against stock stealing, — 


properly enforced, and an adequate estray law gave him all — 


oan 


the legal protection he needed. For the range cattleman, this — 


was not sufficient. His stock, together with thousands of © 


head belonging to other owners, were scattered over hun- 
dreds of square miles of territory. Although a range steer = 


might drift a hundred miles from home, it was in no sense oe 


a stray, nor was its owner desirous of having it held for — 


advertisement and sale as an estray. Furthermore, the job 
of getting his property together when he did want it was 


more than the individual owner could easily perform. 


i 


In Wyoming, where the range industry was carried on to — 


the exclusion of almost all farming operations, the estray 


law came to be practically a dead letter. Here, when the | 


increase in the number of cattle made cooperation econom- — 


ically essential, the roundup system developed outside of the — 


legal framework. Beginning with the Laramie County 


roundup in 1874, the Wyoming stock growers through their 


80 Laws of Wyoming Territory, 1879, Sess. 6, Pp. 1325 P. 135. 
81 Laws of Montana Territory, 1869, Sess. 5, p. 100; 1871, Sess. 6, p. 287. 
82 [bid., 1881, Sess, 12, P. 59. 
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ith no power to enforte Hie peace save the nega- 
ve one of refusing to cooperate with, or afford protection 
to, those who would not obey the will of the group. Not 
until 1884, when the roundup system was perfected in 
Wyoming, was it recognized by the law and punishment 
ovided for those who attempted independent roundups.* 
In Montana, the case was somewhat different. In the west- 
n section of the Territory, cattle growing on a large scale 
as being carried on during the seventies. Agriculture was 
also developing in the fertile valleys, as the mining popula- 
on grew and the local market expanded. Because the ex- 
ansion of the cattle industry was limited during this decade 

y the Indian barriers to the north and east, the large 
operator found himself restricted to those same areas where 
rming and stock growing on a small scale were arising. 
_ It was to be expected that the Montana cattleman trying to 
_ operate on a range basis would find plenty of difficulties in 
djusting his business to that of the small operators around 
him. His cattle wandered across county lines or onto un- 
familiar ranges and were seized by county officers, who 
sold them unless they were claimed within a certain period. 
When he rode out to gather up his stock, he found the 
farmers of the neighborhood disinclined to drop their work 
_ in order to spend several days rounding up, an operation that 
_ appeared to benefit the larger operator only; for the farm- 
_er’s stock stayed near home where there was a haystack. 
When the large operator bought a few head from the 
farmer, he found that if the newly purchased animals 
_wandered back home and mingled with the old herd, he 
_ might have some difficulty in proving ownership, even though 
he had placed upon them his own mark and brand. 


83 Laws of Wyoming Territory, 1884, Sess. 8, pp. 148-152. 

























































which it was hoped would force all operators, ie a . 
small, who turned stock out on the common, to cooperate. 
The statute required that the county commissioners should 
divide the respective counties into stock districts of suitable 
size, and that twice a year they should order the stock | 
these districts to be rounded up under such rules as th 
should lay down. These roundups, however, were not 
include work cattle, dairy or milch cows, or cattle under t 
supervision of a herder; in other words, all cattle were 
exempt save those grazing on the open range. The stoc 
growers in each district were required to meet and choose 
stock board. This board was to adopt a district brand a 
vent, and all estrays were to be branded with the distr 
_ brand and, if sold or returned to the owner, vented with th 
district vent. If estrays were not claimed after two roundu 
they were to be sold to the highest bidder, the clerk of each 
board keeping a record of all unclaimed animals. Anyone 
selling cattle must vent at the time of sale, and failure to_ 
do so was punishable by fine.** 

This attempt to create a roundup system by law was a — 
failure, for the reasons that have been suggested above. 
Although roundup districts were named by the county com 
missioners in each of the organized counties of the Terri 
tory, only the larger owners appeared on the date set.® — 
The estray provision in the new law was not a sufficien 
modification of the old estray law to satisfy the larger owner 
who was beginning to get the range idea that if a coy 
wandered to the ends of the earth, his brand on her flank 

34 Laws of Montana Territory, 1874, Sess. 8, pp. 85-90. 

35 A note in the New Northwest, May 16, 1874, states that, “The first o 
the week they attempted a ‘whoop-up’ [sic] in Capt. Williams district on th 


Stinking Water, but it was a miserable failure.” The term “roundup” wa 
not in common use in Montana at this time. 
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ve him ample protection whether he claimed her or not. 





ture of the law and provided that stock districts might be 
organized if the local stock growers so desired.” The 
next legislature repealed the law altogether.** In the House 
- Committee report on the repeal, it was pointed out that 





be allowed to regulate their own affairs or form stock 
growers’ associations and be governed thereby. Roundups 
_ for stock are actually necessary in some localities, but they 
should be governed by the stock growers themselves.” *° 

_ Thus it was left to the Montana cattlemen to follow the 
_ example set by those of Wyoming and develop their own 
_ system. “We want to establish a system,” declared President 
_ Ford at the meeting of the Montana Stock Growers’ Asso- 
- ciation in Helena, 1880, 





.... that allows each individual stock grower to retain all the rights 
and privileges he now enjoys, and add to those privileges a system 
that will ‘not only compel but encourage and even pay men to be 
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86 The courts at a later time defined the estray so as to meet the range 
conditions. In an Oregon case, the court stated that under range conditions, 
an animal was expected to roam until it was gathered up at a roundup. It 
became an estray only when it wandered into a distant locality and became 
lost to its owner. 8 American State Reports 270, Stewart v. Hunter, February, 
1888. See also Rocky Mountain Husbandman, April 3, 1879. 

87 Laws of Montana Territory, 1876, Sess. 9, pp. 109-111. 

38 Tbid., 1877, Sess. 10, p. 237. 

39 Report of the committee quoted in the Helena Daily Herald, February 
3, 1877. The committee found it necessary to put in quotation marks and to 
define the term maverick. 
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honest ; a system that protects our stock on any part of the Publi 


Domain the same as on our home range; a system that will put a — 


stop to animals being taken off the public range and advertised a 
estrays; a system that will not condemn our stock as estrays and offe: 





them for sale, because they were driven or strayed from their home — 
range; a system that protects in proportion to the stock owned and — 
one that we all pay for in proportion to our protection; a system that 
will enable us to know the marks and brands and vent brands of — 


every stock grower in the Territory; a system that is more than 


democratic in its broadest sense, not only doing the greatest good ; 


to the greatest number, but one that will result in great benefits to 


every stock grower; a system that will prevent our territory from 


becoming a paradise of thieves; a system that resolves stock growers — 


into a protective force and pays them to look after the interests of 


_one another, inasmuch as our interests are identical.*° 


Although the general association did but little to meet these e 
requirements laid down by its president, strong local asso- — 


ciations in the central and eastern sections of the Territory 
were organizing and regulating the industry, which, in those 
regions, was exclusively a range-cattle business. 


As has been stated, the chief reason for cooperation in — 


rounding up cattle on the range was to prevent the over- 





ets 
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working, caused by the successive roundups of different — 


owners.” At first, each district managed its own roundup, 4 


setting the time, laying out the plan of work, and regulating — 


the conduct of the participants.*? Little attention was paid to 


40 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, March 11, 1880. 

41 Supra, p. 120. : 

42'The captain in charge of the Shonkin Roundup was given full power 
to discharge any member whether cattle owner or hired man who had failed ~ 
properly to perform his duty. He was instructed to see to it that horses were 


not abused or over-ridden. The bonds of love and understanding that were — 


supposed to exist between the cowboy and his steed were not quite as — 
apparent to stock growers as to later fictionists, and the owners in their 
local and territorial associations passed very stringent regulations to stop 
such abuse of property by their hired men. Card playing, gambling, and the 
bringing in of whiskey were rigidly prohibited. Forty dollars a month was 
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re arose the necessity for common action throughout the 
hole range. In some cases, this led no further than agree- 
nts to hold the roundups on or near the same date. In 
hers, however, a consolidation of district associations into 
general association was achieved. By the latter process, 
ie Laramie County Association in Wyoming, which had at 
rst been limited to the southeastern section of that Terri- 
ry, expanded until, as the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Asso- 
tion, its jurisdiction was extended not only over all the 
Territory but into the neighboring states and territories. 
Representatives from Nebraska, western Dakota, and east- 
rn Montana, as well as from every county in Wyoming, sat 
pon its executive committee, so that concerted action might 
e brought about.** The Montana Association never con- 
olled the roundup system for the whole Territory, for 
during the whole range period, the local associations in the 
reed to as the amount the members would pay the men on the roundup. 
ocky Mountain Husbandman, May 13, 1884. The number of men and 
rses that each member furnished depended on the number of calves 
anded by each outfit in the previous year. The Shonkin Association re- 


quired three horses and one man for every two hundred calves. River Press 
(Fort Benton), December 28, 1881. 


43 The composition of the executive committee of the Wyoming Stock 
rowers’ Association was as follows: 





Laramie County, Wyo............. 3 Crook County, Wryo............. I 
Albany se salyasanen ene 3 Cheyenne “ Neb. cau 2 
Carbon ee Sg eater a 2 Sioux ss LS Se stl a 2 
Unita Lea ens aeons 2 Southern Nebraska _............ I 
_ Johnson “ Eh Tea 2 Eastern ss 

Sweetwater “ OE entak aaa I Dakota 
Fremont “ nue eceeeateee I Montana 

AO taL pit attain bs ad bees Pe 


By-Laws and Report of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 1884 
_ (Cheyenne, 1884), 2-3. 

































ri ; Musselshell, Smith Bhiver and Shon 
roundups, Pontiaded to regulate their own affairs. In easter 
Montana and the tributary Little Missouri country in 
Dakota, sixteen roundup districts were laid out by t 
Association.** 

In spite of all the care taken by the associations to get 
the members to agree upon a certain date to start the round- 
ups, there were some who insisted on staging independent — 
roundups before the date set. As there was no law to pre 
vent this, concerted action rested wholly on the boycott tha 
the other members might place upon him who violated th 
agreement. Even the powerful Wyoming Association was” 
powerless to prevent it. Resolutions were passed binding al 
members to wait for the date.** But the temptation of thi 
_ spring range with its paoreenee of unbranded calves was tox 
great, and each year “‘sooners”’ were out. Not only was ther 
a loss in weight as a result of these independent roundu 
where cattle were worked over a number of times, but ther 
was also an actual reduction of the numbers of head on th 
range. If the cattle were worked too early in the sprin 
before they had shed the long hair that had protected the: 
from the rigors of the winter on the range, they were easil 
overheated and, when once wet, dried off slowly. When th 
cold, damp winds of the early spring hit them in this condi 
tion, the weaker ones died.** The law of 1884, which th 

44 Minute Book of the Montana Stock Growers’ Association, 8. 

45 Minute Book of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 63, 68, 7 
Some of the worst offenders were contractors supplying beef to the Indian 
agencies, They often kept part of the herd contracted for by the Governme 
out on the range. As they were needed at the agency, the owner would go 
out on the winter range and bring them in. The heavy coats of the cattle 
made the brands almost indistinguishable, which resulted in a loss to nearb 
cattlemen. Report of the Sioux County (Nebraska) members of the executive 
committee to the secretary of Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, in Co: 


respondence, W. S. G. A., April 31, 1882, File, January-June, 1882. 
46 Cheyenne Daily Sun, January 30, 1884. 
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Tyoming cattlemen put on the statute books, put an end to 
his evil so far as that Territory was concerned. From 
hen on, the date set by the Association was the legal date, 
and any one attempting to beat his neighbors out onto the 
ranges was liable for punishment. By means of an efficient 
orps of inspectors, stock detectives, and attorneys this law 
was enforced during the range period. The Montana Asso- 
ciation failed to get such legal sanction and was forced to 
depend upon the boycott to punish recalcitrant members. 
The maverick, that by-product of the western range-cattle 
industry, was a constant source of difficulty. The decision as 
_ to the ownership of the increase in the herd rested wholly 
~on the fact that a calf will follow its mother and, no matter 
how large the herd may be, a cow will know her own calf. 
ye In the spring roundups, then, the calves were given the 
brand of the cow that they were following, such being all 
- the proof necessary to establish the question of ownership. 
If, however, the mother had died or the two had been 
_ forcibly kept apart, then the ownership of the animal could 
not be established. In the early days of the range, when 
herds were not grazing over the same area, it was fair 
enough to assume that the mavericks found in the spring 
3 upon a certain range were the property of the man whose 
herd was accustomed to graze thereon. Thus the doctrine 
of the “‘accustomed range” was adopted as a fair method of 
settling ownership. As long as there were no other herds in 
_ the neighborood, such a system would operate. When other 
herds arrived, the owners could hardly be expected to sur- 
render whatever claims they might have to mavericks simply 
on the basis of prior occupancy. In some sections, the prac- 
tice of assuming that the mavericks were the property of the 
largest female herd in the vicinity was tried, but here again, 
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47 Laws of Wyoming Territory, 1884, Sess. 8, pp. 148-152. 
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other owners were denied possession of what might be 
theirs.*® Rs 


Thus there was an additional inducement to get out on the — 
range ahead of one’s neighbors. Once a brand was on a 
calf, it was hard to prove in court that it had been following © 
a cow of a different brand, which was claimed to be its 
mother. Furthermore, it was possible to make mavericks by — 
separating some of the calves from the herd and holding © 
them for a time until they could no longer find and follow — 
their mothers. This was a long process and might be de- — 
tected. ““Maverickers,”’ as they were known on the western 
ranges, found a quicker and more effectual scheme. By slit- 
ting the tongue of a calf, it was no longer able to suckle and ; 
would soon stop following its mother. E 
The obvious advantage that the early independent round- — 
up had in the matter of gathering up the mavericks and 
branding them and in “‘mavericking’” a few calves from the — 
neighbors was another reason for holding all stock owners _ 
to a certain roundup date and insisting on concerted action 9 
in the roundup. If this were done, then each outfit had as 4 
good a chance at the mavericks as any other. In Wyoming, — 
however, the stock growers went still further and made the — 
orphan calf the property of the Territory with the Stock — 
Growers’ Association as trustee. In the law of 1884, the — 
maverick was defined and directions carefully laid down as _ 
to his disposal.*® The foreman of every roundup district was 2 
instructed by the law to take up all mavericks found by him _ 
or his subordinates and offer them for sale at auction on the 
range every ten days while the roundup was in progess. 4 
Upon their sale to the highest bidder, the foreman was in- ss 
structed to brand each animal with the brand of the pur- — 
48 Annual Report of Secretary Sturgis of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 


Association for 1883, Minute Book, 88-89. 
49 Laws of Wyoming Territory, 1884, Sess. 8, pp. 148-152. 
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aser and with that of the Association. Careful records of _ 
ch transactions were to be forwarded to the secretary of 
e Association and kept open for public inspection. The 
ney from the sale of all mavericks was to go into the 
sasury of the Association to be used in the payment of 
pectors and for other like purposes. The foreman was 
joined by the law “‘to give especial heed to the care of all 
anded neat cattle, the ownership of which is unknown” 
d was given full authority to brand the calves of such 
ttle with the unknown brand. Any member of the roundup 
obeying the orders of the foreman in this particular was 
be punished by fine or imprisonment or both. In addition 
this, the brand law of the Territory was amended by pro- 
biting the branding of any stock between February 15 and 
e date set for the spring roundup by the Association. Any 
violation of this provision was punishable by fine or impris- 
onment.”° 

The law of 1884 was of very great importance in the 
story of Wyoming. It made the Association a quasi-public 
stitution with full legal control over the stock industry of 
he Territory and with power to enforce its regulations as to 
undups and brands. Since the Association had full control 
over the admission of new members, it was possible, by 
cluding the recalcitrant ones, to bring them to terms, for 
it would be next to impossible to operate on a range cattle 
basis outside of the Association. True, the law provided 
_ that any person who was directly interested in stock growing 
ould become a full member upon application and compliance 
ith the by-laws, provided he had not been convicted of a 
lony nor possessed a reputation notoriously bad. This 
last proviso was capable of considerable interpretation, so 
that the law did not remove the right of the Association 
to determine its membership and to a very large doe 































50 Laws of Wyoming Territory, 1884, Sess. 8, p. 153. 
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boosh north side North Platte 
River, below Fort Laramie 
Wyo. ‘and Neb., Rawhide and 
Sheep Creeks. - 


Brand, same as cut, with 
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tail on back of bam. 
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P. ©. address, Carbon, Wyo. - 
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Little Medicine Bow River, 
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PAGE FROM THE BRAND BOOK OF THE WYOMING 
STOCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1884 


Courtesy of the Wyoming State Historical Library 
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the personnel of those who were to be permitted to engage _ 


in the business. Only in a region where the range cattle in- _ 


dustry was paramount and where all other economic activ- — 
ities had been subordinated to this one industry could sucha _ 


system have been maintained. 


Montana stockmen were never able to get such legal | 
‘support; indeed, they found it difficult enough to get a suit- 


able inspection law passed to protect them from thieves. The 


supremacy that the roundup law gave to the Wyoming ‘ie 
cattlemen went unchallenged until the grangers arrived in — 


sufficient numbers to insist upon a change. 


In order to obtain a legal brand, it was necessary in both 
the territories to record the same with the county clerk, © 
who was instructed to keep a complete list open to public _ 


inspection. This did not meet the conditions of the range- 
cattle business, for county offices were distant and county 
lines meant nothing on the range. When an association 
through consolidation came to be something more than a 


local organization, the necessity for a general brand book 
containing the brands of all members was felt. Each year the: 
secretaries prepared such books, containing all the marks — 


and brands for every member and the range occupied. 


Yearly revision was necessary, for, with the purchase of 
whole herds, companies added one brand after another to 


their holdings.™ 


In addition to the necessity of preserving the individual’s _ 


ownership in the herd and its increase, which resulted in the 


careful regulations as to brands, roundups, and mavericks 


detailed above, there was the problem of preserving the 
individual’s control over the blood of his herd. Better bred 


stock meant heavier steers for market, steers that matured _ 


51 Copies of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association Brand Book for 
each year, 1881-1886, are to be found in the office of the Wyoming State 
Historian. 
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arlier and were consequently more profitable. From the 
rly days of the range, certain progressive operators began 
) import blooded stock from the stock farms of the Middle 
est. This process of improving the breed fitted in very 
rell with the system of small ranches and close herding. 
was genetic rather than extensive. On the open ranges, 
where there were large profits to be realized from feeding 
heap steers on free grass, this attempt to improve the 
reed was several decades ahead of its time. Wherever the 
_ Texas longhorn predominated — an animal that might be 
packed i in its own horns, as the phrase ran on the western 
lains — those who put money into their herds to improve 
the blood found their investment threatened. Owners of low- 
grade Texans enjoyed the advantage of running their cattle 
n the same range as that occupied by a herd of pure bloods, 
and the owner of the latter found his increase graded down 
by the presence of the scrub bulls of his neighbors. Since the 
latter had as good a right to any part of the public domain 
as did the owner of a high-grade bull, there was no way to 
52 Good Durham stock was imported early into Montana, where top 
‘prices were paid. A prize Durham bull brought $1,885 at an auction in 
‘Helena in 1871. (National Live Stock Journal, 11, 530, December 1871.) The 
Montana legislature exempted all thorough-bred cattle of American or English 
egistry from taxation for one year after their arrival. (Laws of Montana 
_ Territory, 1871, Sess. 7, Chap. XC.) Several stock farms were established 
in Kansas in the early seventies to supply the western demand. The Crane 
herd in Marion County and the Grant herd in Ellis County furnished good 
Durham blood for the improvement of the range herds. (McDonald, 81-82.) 
In the eighties, the Hereford began to supplant the Durham for breeding pur- 
poses, particularly on the northern ranges. The Wyoming Hereford Associa- 
_ tion was organized in 1883 with A. H. Swan as president and George 
- Morgan as general manager. For a time, it maintained the largest herd of 
registered Herefords in the United States. This concern, which still operates 
as the Wyoming Hereford Ranch Company, did much to improve the blood 
of the Wyoming and Montana herds. (John M. Hazelton, History and Hand- 
book of Hereford Cattle (Kansas City, 1925), 46.) The importation of Oregon 


cattle all through the range period and the arrival of eastern stock during 
the boom were both factors in the improvement of the northern herds. 












met this dihculey. eee as many critics Haye note 
turned out to be a leveling-down process. 

The older stock growers, particularly in Montana, o 
jected to the fact that the northern ranges were regarde 
as mere feeding grounds for longhorns from the souther: 
_ breeding grounds. They held that Montana was not merely | 
the terminus for the “long drive.” For years, they had been — 
breeding stock for market of a quality far superior to those © 
from the south. They pointed out that a steer bred on th 
northern range was a better animal than one from Tex 
and that he brought a better figure on the market.** One 
of the arguments used against the establishment of a Na-_ 
tional Cattle Trail from Texas to the northern areas, ai 

















53 A comparison between the cost of raising a 34 year old steer in Monta 
and the same animal in Texas was made in 1881. Charles Goodnight, well- 
known Texas cattleman, made the estimate for that region and Geor 
Clendenning of Fort Benton made the estimate for Montana. The t 
estimates were published in the River Press, December 28, 1881, as follows: 
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Texas Montana 
Interest on cow valued at 
$12.50-for one year at 10%..$ 1.25 
Cost of sirage (graded bull)... 1.50 
Holding cow and calf on the 

















range and branding calf... 1.50 
Holding steer 23 yeafs............ 2.50 
Taxes for 3 years at 5c per 
BSW UD Mess teen ctecce eter asc enetanerereatneane= 15 Ati2EC) Per years ccc ccctes 63 
Driving to Kansas Market...... .s0 to Montana Market............ 50 
Proportion of animal loss esti- 
mated On herd osc2..-.c--c.dacss---- TORY Se Meee Saeeieee rhceiee eaceeecere 2.00 
Total Expense............-.---- DBO ier eran see oe canbe uence a seceemerere eiteceees $12.63 
Value of 3% year old in Kan- 
WAS MAT Keto se cece cece ts tone bete $23.00 in Montana Market............ $28.00 
WNiets Profit neces UEC As a eS Render P ee en tae $15.37 


These figures were for graded Texans and would not apply to many of the ~ 
herds that in the boom period came up the trail to Wyoming and Montana. 








grounds, but a region where native stock of superior breed 
was being threatened by low grades from the south.* In 
1873, a law passed in Wyoming imposed a fine on any owner 


_ who allowed a Texan, Cherokee, or Mexican bull, quarter or 
over, to run at large.> During the range period, no such 
legal remedy was furnished the Montana stock growers, and 
the problem of clearing the ranges of low-grade bulls was 


left to the stockmen in their local associations. 


In addition to the necessity for some sort of regulation as 


to the quality of the bulls on the range, the number of bulls 
~ per head of cows needed supervision. The herd owner who 
kept the number of bulls up to a figure sufficient for good 


_ breeding purposes found that he was supplying service to 


those herds on the range that were lacking in breeding stock. 
At the association meetings, there was much discussion of 
this question, and resolutions were passed by both the 
Wyoming and Montana organizations, binding each member 
to supply one bull for a stated number of cows.** Local 
associations went still further and regulated the time when 
the bulls belonging to members should be released on the 
ranges for service. In this way, the calf crop would not come 


too early in the severe weather and consequently result in a - 


 loss.®’ But this question, one of the most important, since it 


had to do with the number, quality, and vitality of the “calf 
crop,” was never fully solved by the range cattlemen. 
The activities of the stock associations were by no means 


54 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, January 7, 1886. 

55 Laws of Wyoming Territory, 1873, Sess. 3, p. 223. 

56 Minute Book, Montana Stock Growers’ Association, 95-97; By-Laws of 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 1884, p. 11. 

57 Regulations concerning bulls of the Shonkin Association. River Press, 
December 28, 1881. 
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confined to the adjustment of matters concerning ownership, _ 


the roundup, the maverick, and the breed, questions that — 
arose among the stock growers themselves. The business of 
raising cattle on the High Plains was exposed to very serious — 


dangers from without. The property of every cattleman was _ 


at some time or other threatened by those common enemies, — 


the Indian, the cattle thief, and disease. Here, common ac- a 
tion was imperative, and much of the strength of the asso- 


ciation was due to the fact that only through very close union 


and cooperation, could the individual obtain adequate pro- 


tection against these dangers. 


Although the aborigine of the northern plains had by the ‘ 


eighties ceased to be a hostile, he had not yet become a a 


settled, reservation Indian. He was passing through a period _ 


of transition, as the old foundations of his existence disap- 
peared and he was forced to seek new ones. Although it is 


clear to us that he was ceasing to be a major problem in 
western affairs, the whites who were living in the neighbor. _ 


hood of the reservations were not fully aware of this process _ 


of transformation. To them this period of change was pecu- 
liarly trying. Pitiable victim of official dishonesty and stupid- eo 
ity as the Indian appeared to the West, he was also an — 
unmitigated nuisance over whom the Government extended 4 
an active protection that it refused to the whites. “Against 





warlike tribes we have, and will again, take our chances,” 


wrote the secretary of the Wyoming Association to the 


Indian Bureau, “against reservation Indians, acting under 


official sanction, we claim protection.” °* But the protection 


that the cattlemen demanded was not forthcoming; indeed — 
the task of carrying the Indian through this period of transi- — 


tion and at the same time protecting the property of the 


58 Sturgis to Price, October 29, 1883, Correspondence of Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association, Letter Book, July-December, 1883. 
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nore efficient than ours. Since the protection was fake 
ne cattlemen acted for themselves. 
The problem centered around the question of subsistence. 
As long as there were any buffalo in eastern Montana and 
rthern Wyoming, the Blackfeet and allied tribes from the 
servations north of the Missouri, the Crows below the 
ellowstone, and the Sioux from the Dakota agencies were 
re to be out looking for them each summer. The Indian 
Bureau had instructed the agents to issue ‘‘passes” to these 
hunting bands, which were of no particular importance be- 
yond giving official sanction to what would have been done 
~ anyway. Once the hunting parties crossed the reservation 
boundaries, they were practically on their own. It could 
hardly be expected that these plains Indians, whose inde- 
ndent economic existence had been based almost com- 
pletely on the buffalo herd, would be very discriminating 
when they rode by the decaying carcasses of tens of thou- 
sands of these animals, slaughtered by white hunters, and 
saw in their places the herds of the cattlemen moving across 
the face of the land. 
All through the seventies, the Wyoming stock grower had 
suffered heavily from marauding Indians. Following the 
Sioux War, 1875-1877, and the clearing of the northern 
ranges, however, Indian depredations upon Wyoming herds 
were far less serious than those upon the cattle of Montana. 
_ The Shoshone occupied the only reservation within Wyom- 
ing and they gave little trouble. In 1881-1883, the stockmen 
who had rushed their cattle into the Powder and Tongue 
_ River country, as soon as it was open, were bothered by 
hunting parties out from the Sioux agencies in Dakota, and 
complaints were made to the Indian Bureau. Up on the 
_ Tongue was a small band of Northern Cheyenne, who had 









| ats land in severalty aniee fe act of 187: 
hese Mioerent Indians and the incoming stockmen wer 
soon in difficulties. The former found a spokesman in- 
squaw man who was assisting them in getting their cabins 
built and their ranches started. The cattlemen accused the 
Indians of cattle stealing and cattle killing, and the leader — 
‘of the Indians countered by writing to the Indian Commis- — 
sioner that a neighboring cattle company was instructing its — 
cowboys to do everything possible to force the Indians to 
move out. The accusation was also added that small, white 
ranchers in the same region were receiving no better treat-_ 
ment than were the Indians.” ie 
The reaction was immediate, for, as we shall see, thes 
Association was very sensitive to the charge that it was the 
foe of the small operator. Post, the Wyoming delegate to. 
Congress, was instructed by the Association to interview. 
Indian Commissioner Price. Post reported that he had done 
his best to disabuse the Commissioner’s mind of the truth of 
this story but felt that he had failed for “this is the sort of 
evidence that delights the willing ear and appeals to the — 
sentimental heart of our Christian Commissioner of Indian : 
Affairs.” That the large companies were not above using the _ 
lawless methods of the frontier for their own advantage, we 
shall have plenty of occasion to note. The suggestion of the 
Wyoming delegate to the secretary of the Association was 
significant. f 
“T think that if this man... . could be taken in on the ‘ 
general roundup next spring and branded with the S& H | 
brand, it might enable his pet Indians to keep track of him | 
when they go on a little cattle killing expedition; perhaps a 3 
few printed copies of his letter circulated among the cow- 
59 Copy of the white leader’s letter in the Correspondence of the Wyoming — 


Stock Growers’ Association, together with letter, Post to Sturgis, February 7, — 
1883, File, January-June, 1883. 
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| oys might induce them to help civilize his renegade In- ‘ 





ans.”’ © 


_ The Indians on the reservation in northern Montana gave 

_ the stockman the greatest trouble and roused his irritation 
against the Indian Bureau to the highest pitch. Here was an 
area of over twenty million acres, embracing some of the 
best pasturage in that Territory and occupied by possibly 
_ twenty-five hundred Indians. By 1881, buffalo and other wild 

ib game were so scarce on the reservation that either the In- 
_ dians must be fed by the Government, or they must go south- 
_ ward into the area between the Missouri and the Yellow- 


q Porthern buffalo herd was still to ge found.** 
ie In the spring and summer of 1882, the.cattlemen of the 
ae Judith and Musselshell regions felt the full force of Indian 

- Bureau inefficiency. Down across the ranges trooped bands 
~ of Indians provided with passes from their agent and accom- 
_ panied by a corporal’s guard from a nearby post, a military 

escort that never saw the majority of its charges after they 
left the agency. To these, were added other bands from 
across the Canadian border, who drifted southward in spite 

_ of the efforts of the Mounted Police. In the wake of “these 
_ breech-clouted pets of the Government,” lay the carcasses 

of range cattle, many of them used as targets to test the 

skill of the hunters before they reached the buffalo range.* 
_ Along the Missouri, in the wood yards that had been estab- 
80 bid. 
5 61 Memorial to Congress, Laws of Montana Territory, 1881, Sess. 12, pp. 
131-132. 

62 Letter of Granville Stuart in reply to an editorial in the River Press, 
August 8, 1881. The editor had stated that stockmen were “a little apprehen- 
sive” of the damage of Indians during the summer. “They are more than 
apprehensive,” replied Stuart, “they are as scared as hell.” The troops 
were of no assistance. One soldier “wearing eye glasses” was sent out from 


Fort Maginnis to round up fifty Gros Ventre. Rocky Mountain Husbandman, 
September 4, 1884. 








shed to supply the river steamers with fuel, there was the :: 
attraction of bad whisky for the simple redskin out on a — 


holiday excursion. Offscourings from the old mining camps, — 


horse thieves, fugitives from the law, and half-breed pur- 
veyors of whiskey, all collected in this last rendezvous of — 


the badman of the Montana frontier. These gentry wel- — 
-comed the young brave, served as “fences” for his stolen — 
horses, and after filling him full of whiskey, turned ha 


loose. Along with his fellows, he showed up on the reserva- — 


tion in the early fall with little or no buffalo meat. Stockmen — 
complained that they fed the Indians all summer, a job the — 


Government should attend to. Back on the reservation, the — 


agent complained that the Indian was lacking in a winter _ 


supply of buffalo meat and that the amounts appropriated 
for supplies by Congress were hardly sufficient to keep him 
from starvation during the winter. 


The contention of the cattleman that the Indian Bureau 4 
was hopelessly ignorant of the situation, and that any protec- _ 
tion against Indian depredation must come as a result of his _ 
own efforts, was fully confirmed by the publication in the — 
territorial press of the correspondence between the delegate a 


of the Territory and the Secretary of the Interior. In reply _ 


to an appeal by the Montana delegate for protection, the 


Secretary wrote as follows: 


_Upon the subject of the rights of the Indians to leave their reserva- 
tions for hunting purposes, your attention is respectfully invited to the a 


provisions of the treaty of October 17, 1855 (11 Stats. 637) with the 


aXe 


Blackfeet and other Indians. Articles 7, 11, and 12 of said treaty set Ge 
forth the rights and privileges of the Indians and the settlers, and the _ 


remedy for wrongs committed by either..... The occupancy of these 


lands [Judith and Musselshell regions] is, under the treaty, as much E 


a right of the Indians as-of the people of Montana, who are grazing 
stock thereon and so long as the treaty remains in force, its guarantees 
should be respected. If this course is pursued by those who are thus 
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eeping their stock on lands not belonging to themselves but to th e 

ited States, their safety will be assured and an Indian war.... 
1 be prevented. I need not remind you of the fact that while it is 
duty of the government to protect the lives of the white man, it is 
ually its duty to protect the Indian committed to its charge.®* 



































Two years later, this Secretary, who was so anxious to 
rotect the Indian, was receiving reports that the Blackfeet 
ere eating the bark off the cottonwoods and poplars along 
1e river banks to keep from starving to death.** 

The seriousness of this danger and the failure of the 
uthorities to give any protection, led the local organizations 
in central Montana to get together in 1881 for mutual pro- 
tection. The stockmen of three separate areas where strong 
cal roundups had developed — the Shonkin, the Mussel- 
hell, and the Sun-Teton regions — were ready for common 
ction. Small companies were organized, each member of 
he local associations furnishing his quota of well-armed 
nd equipped riders.** The treasurer of each association 
as directed to post rewards for the apprehension of anyone 
elling liquor to the Indians or half-breeds, or caught setting 
prairie fires. During the summers of 1882 and 1883, these 
mall bands of horsemen, detailed from the different outfits, 

68 Letter of Secretary Kirkwood in reply to letter of Major Maginnis in 
le River Press, September 28, 1881. See also Stuart, II, 157-164. 

64 Annual Report of the Indian Commissioner, 1884, p. 107. “The Indian 
is not to blame,” declared Granville Stuart before the National Stock 
Growers’ Convention at St. Louis in 1884. “It is the atrocious policy of the 
United States that is to blame..... They put them on reservations and pre- 
: tend to feed them and clothe them, but they do not do it..... Hundreds of 
- Indians have perished from starvation in Montana in the last twelve 
months.” Proceedings of the National Cattle Growers’ Association (St. 
Louis, 1884), 58. 

85 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, August 25, 1881; Letter of Granville 
Stuart to the Secretary of the Choteau and Meagher Protective Association, 
in the River Press, August 31, 1881, offering the support of the stockmen of 


- the Musselshell. 
66 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, September 22, 1881. 
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rode the northern ranges as a frontier protective force. I 
dian camps were broken up and the bands hustled back to the — 
reservation, stragglers were rounded up, and now and then 1 
there was a running fight with a troop of young braves out 
on a horse-stealing foray. c 
To the cattlemen of the eighties, the danger from the 
Indian was a passing one, for the Indian himself was passing. au 
The inertia of the Indian Bureau in Washington and the _ 
inefficiency and corruption of the force in the field probably — 
worked as well as any conscious policy in bringing about a i 
subjection of the Indian; for it amounted to pacification by 
starvation and neglect. The younger and more adventurous ~ 
braves, who, in 1880 and 1881, had ridden out to hunt the a 
buffalo and steal horses as their fathers had done before _ 
‘them, were, by 1887, lining up for their beef issue at the Be 
agencies or hanging around the government slaughter- 
houses. Off the reservation, the Indian was little better than 
a beggar, who continued to be a nuisance, but never again a 
serious hindrance, to the economic expansion of the whites. 
Serious as the Indian menace was in some quarters, it 
never threatened to injure permanently the prosperity of the 
stock growers, as did the threat of the cattle thief. While 
the problem of the Indian became less and less with every — 
passing year, that of the “rustler” increased as the capital © 
invested in the range-cattle business multiplied, as the means _ : 
of access to markets improved with the arrival of new rail- — 
roads, and as the westward-moving farming frontier reached 2 
out into the range country, and as communities antagonistic — 
to the prevailing cattle industry round about grew up. Only | 
by constant vigilance on the part of a highly developed 
organization, operating over all the range, would it be pos- — 
sible to protect the millions of dollars worth of exposed 
property in a land where the arm of the law was none too 
strong. The need for mutual aid against the thieves brought 
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‘cattlemen i into S reanifations i kept them ther e n sp 
any conflicting interests. Few frontier groups ever at- 
ained the corporate strength and efficiency that some of 
hese cattlemen’s organizations displayed, for few needed 
ch constant protection extending over such large areas for 
such a long time. 
Although this last frontier was plentifully supplied with 
criminal element made up of drifters from decayed mining 
camps, hide hunters, and whiskey pedlars, it was not from 
these groups that the cattle thief came. The experience neces- 
sary for his trade was learned only through handling cattle. 
The worst offenders, and those most difficult to apprehend, 
were those who at some time or other had been connected 
ith the range-cattle industry.’ It had been the custom for 
_ cowboys to run small bands of their own stock on the range 
with the herds of their employers. The ease with which a 
ired hand might add to his herd by branding a few mav- 
ricks overlooked in the spring roundup, or by changing the 
brands of some of his employer’s cattle or those of the 
neighbors, was the cause of many a cowboy’s downfall. That 
e stock growers recognized this danger is evidenced by 
the passage of resolutions by both the Wyoming and Mon- 
tana associations binding all of their members not-to employ 
hands who were known to possess any cattle of their own.® 





67 The files of the correspondence of the Secretary of the Wyoming Asso- 
ciation contain abundant evidence of this. Letters to managers and employers, 
inquiring as to the character or whereabouts of certain persons, once in 
their employ and suspected of being cattle thieves, are common. The 
Executive Minutes contain entries ordering the investigation of members who 
were guilty of hiring cowboys on the black-lists. See also Will James, 
Cowboys, North and South, 75-79. 
88 The Montana resolution was quoted in the Rocky Mountain Husband- 
_ man, May 30, 1885; Minute Book of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, 102. There was much objection to this, on the ground that it shut out 
the small owner in order to benefit the large outfits. Territorial newspapers 
cited this as evidence of the greed of the “bovine-king.” (Helena Weekly 








ie by the Cele ier, rich have formed the basis fo 
countless romances of the Old West, were curiously unro 
mantic. If the thief had no brand, the first step was to estab- _ 
lish one. A brand would be selected and recorded with the 
clerk in some county, and a small band purchased an 
branded with that brand. Having established himself as. 
cattle owner on a small scale, the cattle thief began to build 
up a herd. Mavericks were picked up and branded when the 
opportunity offered. Small bunches of likely cattle would be 
cut out of some herd, usually ranging some distance from — 
the rustler’s headquarters, and run off to some secluded spot 
where the brands could be changed at leisure. The task of — 
altering such brands was much less difficult if that of the _ 
rustler was not unlike that of the stolen cattle. The thieves, 
however, became very expert at the business and were able ~ 
to produce a changed brand that would defy all but the — 
closest and most experienced examination. Once the brand _ 
was on and sufficiently healed, the thief ran the herd in with _ 
his own. “a 
The protective measures employed must be adapted to the © 
habits of the rustler. A detective force was scattered out over 
the ranges to keep an eye on everyone engaged in the range 
cattle business. No one was above suspicion, least of all the — 
newcomer. It was the stranger with a small herd who re- — 
ceived the attention of the detective service, for it was along 
that road that the cattle thief usually started. Any suspicious _ 
action resulted in immediate investigation. The correspond- 
ence of the secretary of the Wyoming Association is full of a 
inquiries sent to individuals or to other associations for in- 


















Independent, August 28, 1885, and Rocky Mountain Husbandman, May 30, 
1885.) Even among the large owners, many thought it unwise, as it did not 
encourage thrift among the men but gambling and drinking, since they could 
not invest their wages in cattle. Minute Book of the Montana Stock Growers’ 
Association, 87. 
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- formation concerning the past history of this man or that. 
There was a continual shifting of the labor force of the 


cattle outfits, for the cowboy was a drifter. The associations 


tried to keep track of this shifting group as well as they 


could and to warn each other of those cowboys with a rec- 


ord. Each association kept a black-list, which was being 
constantly revised by a subcommittee of the executive com- 
mittee. Copies of this list were sent to all members, who 
were forbidden to employ anyone whose name was so listed. 


Any infraction of this rule resulted in a demand for a full 


and immediate explanation to the executive committee. If 


such an explanation was refused or was insufficient, the dis- 


obedient member was expelled. Blacklisted cattlemen and 
~~ cowboys were also excluded from the association roundups 
and maverick sales. 


In addition to maintaining a careful scrutiny over the per- 
sonnel of the range cattle industry, the roundups must be 


closely watched, either by detectives or by association mem- 


bers in whom the secretary had complete confidence and who 
were in constant touch with the office. This supervision of the 


69 The Wyoming Association acted with promptness and vigor. The fol- 
lowing letter from the Secretary to one of the largest cattlemen in the Asso- 
ciation is illustrative: 

“Mr, James B. Jackson, July 18, 1885 
Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 
Dear Sir: 
“A serious report has been made by the Executive Committee with regard 


to an occurrence on your roundup during the recent general roundup. It is 


stated by a member of the Executive Committee and by other responsible 
parties that your foreman allowed Jack Cooper to accompany your outfit in 
the Bitter Creek Roundup, that you carried his bedding, furnished him meals, 
and further that you allowed him to buy mavericks on your own range. 
You are aware that the Association has regarded Cooper for the past year 
as a very dangerous man and that the Association is now carrying on a suit 
with said Cooper for cattle which he stole in 1884. Under the circumstances, 
to have one of our most prominent members in that section give him aid 
and comfort in the way above described is a direct injury to the Association 


call 


roundups was particularly necessary where, as in Wyoming, — 





the mavericks were the property of the Association. Fore- _ 
men of Wyoming roundups were given detailed instructions — 


and these were to be followed to the letter. Behind the fore- 


man stood the Association ready to exert all its power to 


Jen 


as to the conduct of the roundup and the sale of mavericks, — 


a 


aN 


support its representative in the performance of his duty. © 


Any complaint that the foreman had failed to perform his’ 
full duty resulted in immediate investigation, and if the 
charges were substantiated, he was not only dismissed but 
the bonds, which he was required by law to put up, amount- . 


ing to $3,000, were forfeit to the Association.” 


=e 
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The other side of cattle protection was inspection. Cattle 


were of no value unless it was possible to get them to market. 


Sometime, sooner or later, the rustler’s cattle got to the rail- _ 


road or to the Indian reservation or to some community big — 
enough to have a local demand for beef cattle. Only by the — 
inspection of the brands of the cattle offered for sale could — 


the thief be prevented from realizing on his stolen property. 


This service required a large number of highly trained and — 
honest men scattered over a half-continent. Not only was it _ 
necessary to maintain inspectors at the chief loading points 
in the Territory, but there must be a corps of men at each 


of the large markets handling the range-cattle business. The 


and offsets any effort we can make to protect your property and that of 
others from this class of men.” 


The letter closes with a peremptory demand that Jackson appear before | 
the executive committee and make an explanation. Correspondence of the — 


Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, Letter Book, 1885. 


In the Minute Book of the executive committee (p. 7) the following entry 


was made for September 14: 

“Resolved, in view of the admission of the facts by Mr. Jackson, regret 
expressed and promise to prevent recurrence, that the charges be laid on the 
table.” 

70 By-Laws of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 1884, “Instruc- 
tions to Roundup Foremen,” 16-22. 
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Wyoming Association maintained exterior inspection at ay 
iles City, St. Paul, Chicago, Clinton, Council Bluffs, and 
acific Junction, and interior inspection at the Pine Ridge 
and Rosebud Indian Agencies and along the line of the 
Union Pacific at all the loading stations between Laramie 
and North Platte.“ By arrangement with associations in 
other states and territories, some of the expenses of exterior 
spection were shared.” 

When the cattle were unloaded at the stockyards of 
hicago or Omaha, one of the association inspectors was 
n hand to check the brands of the shipment. It was quite the 
sual thing to find in a large consignment several brands 
_ other than those of the shipper. In making up the full beef 
herd on the range, a few head that did not belong to the 
wner of the herd were sure to get in. At the central market, 
a very careful record was made of these stray brands, and 
when the money was paid for the cattle by the commission 
_ merchant to the owner of the shipment, the price of these 
rays, minus the freight charges, was deducted, and turned 
over to the inspector. He in turn sent this money with his 
record to the home office. The secretary then notified the 
owners of the stray brands and enclosed the money that the 
Association had received. 

Even if there had been no stealing on the ranges, such 
_ an inspection service for association members would have 
_ been necessary. But the rustler was abroad in the land, and 
the members of the Wyoming Association demanded that he 
__ be checked through inspecting. Inspectors were instructed to 



























71 Minute Book of Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, p. 88, April 2, 
1883. 

72 Agreement between the Montana and Wyoming associations whereby 
_ the former would do all the inspection at St. Paul and the latter at Chicago 
and Omaha. The cost of such Aieer was apportioned to the two associa- 
tions. Clay, 263. 











PA altered Brands and to notify the hom« 
ofice immediately so that an investigation as to the origin 
of the shipment and the identification of the shipper mig 
be started. 
These precautions, however, were not enough, for many ; 
of the rustlers’ cattle had been ‘“‘mavericked”’ and arrived 
at the market with good, clean brands. In attempting to stop 
this outlet for stolen cattle, the Wyoming Association took 
a step that brought it into serious difficulties. By a resolution 
passed November 8, 1883, just prior to the enactment of the 
Maverick Law making the maverick the lawful property 
the Association, it was declared “‘that all rustlers’ brands” 
and all stray brands for which there were no known owners — 
be treated as maverick cattle.” ”* Since the Association deter- | 
mined which brands should be regarded as “‘rustler’s brands” 
and forwarded lists of such brands to its inspectors, it was 
practically forcing owners who were suspected of being 
rustlers to prove their innocence to the Association before _ 
they could recover the property that had been seized. Such — 
an arbitrary exercise of power was in complete violation 
the fundamental constitutional rights guaranteed to t 
individual. It is not to be wondered at that the Associati 
‘soon ‘found itself involved in serious legal difficulties and 
the object of a growing antagonism on the part of town’s — 
folk, small cattle owners, and grangers. 
Evidence having been found of the existence of fraud and 
theft, the burden of apprehending the accused and getting 
him before the bar of justice rested on the Association. Law- 
enforcing officers of the counties were slow to act, if indeed : 
they were not inimical to the stock growers. Escape was easy 
in a sparsely settled country, and in the small towns there 
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78 Minute Book, Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, p. 102, November 


9, 1883. 
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was always a group ready to extend all possible aid and 
omfort to the fugitive and keep him informed as to the 
movements of the officers. 

The cattle thief once apprehended, his conviction before 
a court of law was never obtained without great difficulty. 
_ Trials were held in county seats where the crowd, as often 
_asnot, sympathized with the accused. Juries were not inclined 
to be too zealous in the protection of the property of the 
“cattle barons.” Lawyers of great ability found as much 
profit then in defending cattle thieves as they do today in 
defending bootleggers. Local officers, whose political for- 
tunes depended upon the good will of the community, were 
, none too active. Unless backed by able and energetic law- 
4 -yers employed by the Association, they were inclined to let 
| - the cases drift. The difficulties of the Wyoming Association 
are well described by a letter of its secretary written in 1887 
to one of the association detectives: 

















It seems to be the popular thing at present to hamper the work of 
the Association in every direction. You probably have seen the Chey- 
enne papers and have learned thereby the result of the many cases 
tried before our last session of court here. After the expenditure of a 
great deal of money and our obtaining what we considered ample 
evidence to convict, the attorney for the defense, the judge on the 
bench and the jury, as well as the newspapers and the general public 
seemed combined to place the Association in the light of criminals, 
with the results that you are probably familiar with.’* 
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This task that the Wyoming Association had undertaken 
of affording complete protection to the property of its mem- 
bers was an enormous one. It involved the expenditure of 
large sums of money raised by assessments of the members, 
the sale of mavericks, and dues. It required a large force 
working out from a highly organized and efficient central 
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74 Adams to Smith, January 21, 1887, Correspondence of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association, Letter Book, 1887, p, 616. 





3 organization. Thto the office of the secretary came a constant — 
stream of reports from detectives scattered all over the — 
West, from inspectors at the shipping and unloading points, © s 
and from persons in various locations who acted as eyes and © 
ears for the Association. Complaints from members, letters — 

over the question of putting this name or that on the black- 

list, explanations by members who had been questioned as f 

to some action or other by the Association, communications _ 
from railroad officials over freight rates and service, and ~ a 
correspondence with government officials, local and fed- — 
eral —all this volume of association business, touching al- _ 
most every phase of life on the High Plains during the P 
eighties, passed through the secretary s hands. @ 
The executive committee was in frequent session. Thias é 
‘committee decided the policy of the Association, subject, of — 
course, to the will of the whole body as expressed at its gen- 
eral sessions. A few excerpts from the Minute Book of the — 
executive committee will give some idea of the nature of the 
business that came before this body and the power that it : 
wielded: q 
August asth, 1885 [p. 4] al 
Resolved: That an order be printed and sent to all members 
ordering them to furnish horses, wagons and food when necessary to _ 
inspectors in pursuit of criminals or in any emergency. Failure to do 
so is declared ground for explanation on proof of fact. 

November 30th, 1885 [p. 16] . 
Complaint was made of the failure on the part of John Lind, Fore- 
man of Roundup No. 6, to properly perform his duty in connection — 
with the Maverick Sales in the General Spring Roundup. The Com- 
mittee ordered the facts to be laid before Judge Carey, as Bondsman — 
for Lind, with a request that he report on the same to this Committee. 
January 23rd, 1886 [p. 20] , 

It was moved and seconded that the proposed amendment to the ‘a 
Maverick Law as now amended by the Executive Committee be-2e 
presented to the Legislature. 













nuary 25th, 1886 [p. 21] nv SSG 
The Secretary called the attention of the Committee to the attitude 
f the Sun newspaper toward the Association, as shown by the leading 
ditorial of Sunday’s edition. (January 24, 1886.) After full dis- 
ussion it was moved and seconded that the editor, Mr. E. A. Slack, 
2 requested to appear before the Executive Committee at once.”® 
June 6th, 1886 [p. 42] 

On motion [the Committee proceeded] to take up the consideration 
f the Allen case. 

_ Mr. Corlett, Attorney for the Association, Mr. Allen, Inspector 
Reese and Detective Parker were then admitted. Mr. Allen made a 
tement explaining the circumstances under which he tied a calf 
longing to Mr. Swan to the underbrush near his ranch and some 
listance from its mother, and giving the reasons for so doing. 

After due consideration of the matter, on motion of A. H. Swan, 
uly seconded, the Committee decided to exonerate Mr. Allen from 
he charge of having intended to steal the calf, and dismiss the case 
with admonition to Mr. Allen that it must not occur again.7® 

uly 7th, 1886 [p. 44] 

The Committee considered the question of the Governor issuing a 
new proclamation against the importation of cattle from localities 
infested with pleuro-pneumonia and of the importation by rail of 
attle from localities where Texas fever is likely to originate. 

_ The draft of the new proclamation to be presented to the Governor 
___ was prepared, to be again submitted to the Committee, after approval 
Be by the attorneys of the Association. 

July 20th 1886 [p. 45] 

The question of placing the names of the ringleaders in the 































75 The Sun editor had objected to the proposed law that the license fees 
collected on saloons and gambling houses in Cheyenne should be turned into 
the Laramie County treasury. This was interpreted by the editor as a move 
on the part of the stock growers to relieve themselves of just that much 
taxes, as practically all the county taxes came from the stock-growing indus- 
try. The author of the bill was Teschemacher, himself a member of the 
executive committee of the Association. 

76 It is interesting to note that Swan at this time was the owner of more 
_ than a hundred thousand head of cattle, 









- “meeting” on roundup No. 23, on the “Black List” was considered 
and on motion, duly seconded, the Secretary was authorized to p1 
pare and issue the necessary circular, stating the reason for placi 


said names on the “Black List’’ to all stock men of the Territory. 





































The failure of the police power in frontier communiti: 
to protect property and preserve order has resulted ov 
and over again in groups who represented the will of t 
law-abiding part of the community dealing out summa 
justice to offenders. The history of the American fronti 
is full of such instances. As long as these self-appoint 
guardians of life and property are of the frontier and refle 
its spirit and methods, they receive general support. As 
shall see, the cowboys in eastern Montana ran down hor 
thieves in 1882-1884 and lynched them, without any serio 
objection on the part of the community. In Wyoming, t 
very strength and efficiency of the Stock Growers’ Assoc 
tion became its weakness. 

Although the latter attempted to punish cattle stealin 
through the ordinary legal channels, there was good ground 
for believing that the executive committee was not adverse — 
to more direct methods, and indeed the minutes of the com 
mittee show that such suspicion was not unfounded.” Th 
idea that a half a dozen wealthy gentlemen, some of then 
but lately arrived in the Territory, should direct in com- 
parative safety a campaign against those who preyed upon 
property, the great bulk of which was owned by absente 
capitalists, was not pleasing to the frontier mind. The em 
ployment of frontier methods by such gentlemen, operating 


77'The Executive Minutes for January 21, 1887, contains the following — 
entry: * 

“The Secretary read a letter from Inspector Jas. L. Smith, containing an 
account of the manner in which the expenses claimed by him (in the matt 
of the killing of John Smith) were incurred. On motion duly seconded, the 
Secretary was authorized to settle the claim above ref’d to ($100.00) .’” 
Executive Minutes, Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 1887, p. 55. 









hrough a corps of hired detectives responsible only to their 
mployers, resulted in the rapid growth of violent antago- 
‘nism for the Association on the part of all who were not 
included in its membership. Town dwellers, small cattlemen, 
and grangers began to look on the Association as an enemy, 
its members in control of the chief offices of the Territory, 
its army of detectives and inspectors at every point, its 
~ powerful and active committee all working solely for the 
_ advantage of the large cattle growers. Instead of the Ter- 
itory’s being a ‘‘cattlemen’s commonwealth,” as it has been 
alled, an increasing number of people in the Territory were 
convinced that they were being forced to live under a “‘cattle- 
~man’s oligarchy.” When the range-cattle industry began to 
decline, the efforts of the Wyoming Association to retain its 
‘power in the face of a rising tide of popular sentiment 
_ resulted in the first real struggle in Wyoming politics. The 
_ story of this struggle will be left to a succeeding chapter. 

- In Montana, the herds of the eastern and central sections 
_ of the Territory were as much a prey of the rustler as those 
fof Wyoming. Lacking a strong association like that of 
; ‘Wyoming, the Montana cattlemen turned to the territorial 
_ government for protection. In 1883, a bill was introduced 
_ into the legislature by representatives for the stock-growing 
areas. This bill provided for a Board of Live Stock Com- 
missioners, five in number, appointed by the Governor. This 
_ Board was to employ stock inspectors, whose duty it was to 
‘ prevent illegal branding, slaughtering, driving, or shipping 
‘ of stolen stock. These inspectors, who were responsible 
solely to the Stock Commission, were empowered to make 
arrests without warrant and to summon bystanders to their 
_ assistance, who must help or be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
_ To keep up this force, all the taxable property in the Terri- 
__ tory was to be assessed a third.of a mill each year. The fund 
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thus created was to be known as the Territorial Inspection 
Fund.” 


Considerable opposition developed in the legislature to i 





this bill. It was attacked as benefiting only the “‘cattle kings” 


at the expense of every one else in the Territory. If they — 
wanted protection over and above what the law gave to — 
‘every man’s property, let them do as the stock growers of — 
Colorado and Wyoming had done, organize and hire their — 
own inspectors. In the legislature, a representative from — 


Silver Bow County, the mining center of the Territory, 


offered an amendment to the title as follows: ““An Act to a 


create the Office of Head Gamekeeper, Chief Firewarden, — 
and Boss Cowboy in the interest and for the sole use of the . 
impoverished cattle owners of said Territory.” ”® The mi-— 


nority report on the bill argued “that any interest in this 


Territory, which pays so high a percentage of profits upon 


the amount invested as does the stock interest, requires no — 


protection at the hands of the people, but is well able to 


bear the burdens which are so obviously private in their — ; 
nature, from its own profits.” * Although the bill passed the — 
territorial legislature, a newly arrived governor vetoed it on — 
the ground that such a law was a grave menace to personal — 


liberty, a delegation of arbitrary power to unsworn sub- 


ordinates to make arrests. No legislative benefit likely “to | 
accrue to any stock owner, too negligent to protect his inter- y 
ests under the present civil remedies,” would compensate for — 
the additional tax burden.* Territorial governors had to be — 


educated. 
“Having failed in every endeavor to secure adequate pro- 


78 Copy of the bill found in the Helena Weekly Herald, March 1, 1883. 

79 House Journal, 1883, Sess. 13, P. 244. 

80 [bid., 243. 

81 Copy of Governor Crosby’s veto message in the Helena Weekly Herald, 
March 15, 1883. 



























ction,’ commented the Rocky Mountain Husbandman, 


nts of the Territory for a decade and a half, must rely 
itself to secure what the law guarantees to the rest of 
community.” * 

In the summer of 1884, local papers began to carry ac- 
unts of sudden forays by bands of heavily armed and 
1 led men down upon the rendezvous of the cattle rustlers 
ong the Missouri. Sharp and deadly clashes occurred. A 
cowboy’s lariat, slung over the branch of a cottonwood, 
supplied a protection which the Territory dared not grant 
for fear of favoring a special interest. “Mob law is to be 
horred,”’ wrote one editor, ‘yet when we consider the 
eat annoyance that the people of the eastern portion of 
ie country have been subjected to, we cannot censure them 
r thus summarily dealing out justice.” ** ‘It would be well 
understand,” wrote James Fergus, who regretted that old 
e prevented him from active service, “that the hangings 
dso forth of horse thieves have not been done by bands 
lawless cowboys, but was the result of a general under- 
_ standing among all the cattle ranges of Montana. Sym- 
_ pathizers, who are more or less tarred with the same stick, 
will be watched and their names put on record.” ** The 
expenses of the campaign, estimated to have been between 
,000 and $5,000, were paid for by the stockmen of eastern 
eagher County.®® 

_ When the legislature met in 1885, the stockmen were 
determined to get some legal protection. The necessity of 
_ self-protection from Indian and thief had strengthened their 
- local organizations and had made general action on the part 
_ of all the stock growers in the Territory possible. At their 
‘a 


82 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, March 15, 1883. 
83 [bid., August 21, 1884. 

84 Ibid., December 11, 1884. 

85 [bid., September 11, 1884. 


e stock interest, which has stood guard over the settle- _ 










































| ; ca 1884. a _ permanent organization hac : 
been perfected, and they were about to join with the youngs 
association in the eastern is of the Territory.** The sessior 
of 1885 was known as “‘the cowboy legislature,” a body pe 
in which the stockmen greatly ceo ced any other ir 
terest.*” 
~The law passed by this legislature formed the basis fo 
the legal protection that the Territory, and later the State, 
has afforded the stock grower up to the present time. In th 
bill, which was prepared and presented by the stockmen, th 
executive committee of the Montana Stock Growers’ Ass: 
ciation was to constitute the Board of Stock Commissioners, 
with power to appoint inspectors and detectives. In the la 
as passed, this delegation of the appointive power to the 
‘Stock Growers’ Association was stricken out, and the gov- 
ernor was empowered to appoint the Board. In the bill, the © 
cost of inspection and detective service was to be met by a — 
tax of two mills on all cattle, horses, and mules in the Ter-_ 
ritory. Representatives of the agricultural sections, where — 
the small farmer could see no benefit accruing to him from | 
such a law, voted against it. As a result, the bill was amended 
so that the tax was levied only on those counties named in — 
the act, counties where the range industry was paramount, — 
namely, Dawson, Custer, Yellowstone, Choteau, Lewis and 
Clark, and Meagher.®* With the passage of this law, the 
stockmen in Montana were relieved to a considerable degree 
from the burden of inspection and detective service. Al- 
though cattle rustling did not stop, as the Annual Reports — 
of the Board of Live Stock Commissioners show, an efficient _ 
86 Supra, p. 124. <4] 
87 Bozeman Chronicle, January 28, 1885; Great Falls T ribune, May 28, 


1885. 
88 Laws of Montana Territory, 1885, Sess. 14, pp. 91-95. A copy of the — 
bill as prepared by the stockmen is found in the Rocky Mountain Husband- fe, 


man, February 19, 1885. 











system had been devised within the legal framework of the | 
territorial government, which kept it down to a minimum. 
The efforts of the Montana cattlemen to obtain protection 


_had been limited by other strong and independent interests 
_ in the western section, which had prevented them from get- 
ting all they had asked. Their demand that the government 


take over the task of inspection and protection through a 
Board of Live Stock Commissioners was evidence that their 


- organizations were not strong enough to do it unaided. The 
limitations put upon them as to the appointment of the 


board, and the placing of the burden of paying the cost of 


_ protection on the range cattlemen of the central and eastern 
~ sections rather than on the whole Territory, is a fair meas- 


ure of the importance of the range-cattle industry in Mon- 


tana as compared with Wyoming. 


Although the small stockman and the range cattleman 
might differ as to the methods of protecting their stock from 


_ thieves, they could come together in demanding that the local 
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_ government take some action to protect their property from 
_ disease. Texas cattle, particularly from the southern section 


of the state, were more than likely to be infected with the 


so-called ‘Texas fever,” to which they seem to have been 


partially immune. The danger of allowing Texas stock to 


_ come in contact with other cattle was recognized as soon as 


the drives began, and measures were taken in the neighbor- 


ing states and territories to protect the local herds. It was 


found that Texas cattle that had wintered outside of Texas 
or had been driven north in the late fall or early spring were 
free from this parasite. Because of this fact, early legisla- 
tion took the form of prohibiting the introduction of such 
cattle during the spring and summer, or of providing quaran- 
tine areas for those arriving during these periods. 

The first state to take legislative action against the Texas 
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‘areas, cutting down the western section where cattle might — 























fever was, naturally enough, Kansas. In 1859, the legisla- 
ture of that Territory passed an act prohibiting the driving — 
of Texas, Arkansas, or Indian cattle into the four eastern — 
counties, where they might come in contact with local. stock, 
between June and November. As the Kansas farmers — 
moved westward, the legislature extended the prohibited hs 


enter during the forbidden period, there to be held in quar- — 
antine until the late fall before they could continue. Drovers — 
with herds for the northern ranges were forced either to “ 
bend the line of the drive further and further westward to — 
escape these restrictions, or plan to start in time to be out — 
of the state before the quarantine became effective. 

Similar laws against Texas cattle were passed by Mis- — 
souri, Colorado, Nebraska, and Dakota. Neither Wyoming © 
nor Montana took any early action against the Texas fever, — 
as it was felt that the long drive from the southern grounds — 
and the quarantine regulations maintained in the intervening — 
states, were sufficient to prevent the introduction of disease. — 

These early laws assumed that all Texas cattle were 
infected, and therefore must be subjected to restrictions anda 
regulation. Since there was no discrimination, the state was _ 
practically regulating commerce in cattle between itself and — 
Texas. Such an exercise of power was clearly in violation of = 
the Federal Constitution. In a case brought up to the Federal — 
Supreme Court over the constitutionality of the Missouri — 
quarantine law, the court held that the state in order to bes 
wholly within its jurisdiction in the exercise of the police — 
power, must provide for expert inspection, which would see 4 
to it that quarantine restrictions were laid only on diseased — 
animals or those suspected of disease. Without this inspec- — 
tion, such a blanket restriction on the commerce of one state 


89 Laws of Kansas Territory, 1859, Sess. 5, P- 622. 
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the others was a usurpation of the power es Compre ss 
regulate commerce among the several states. The court, — 
erefore, declared the law unconstitutional.®° 
The practical result of this decision was to force the 
cal governments to provide some sort of veterinary service 
they were to protect themselves from infected cattle arriv- 
ing from without. The outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia in the 
stern states and the increase in the shipment of cattle by 
rail were additional incentives. As a result, laws were passed 
oviding for an inspection system by veterinarians em- 
oyed by the local governments in Kansas 1882-1884, 
Wyoming 1882, Nebraska 188s, Poeeen 1885, Montana 
85. 
The northern stock growers were particularly alarmed, 
r just at this time hundreds of eastern cattle, some of them 
om regions where pleuro-pneumonia had broken out, were 
ing shipped out to the Montana and Wyoming ranges. In 
addition to the danger from pleuro-pneumonia, Texas fever, 
hich had not caused any serious alarm in the north during 
he early days of the industry, now became a real menace as 
he practice of shipping Texas cattle by rail became more 
d more common. Secretary Sturgis of the Wyoming Asso- 
tion pointed out in his annual report in 1884 that of the 
ne hundred thousand Texas cattle contracted for by Wyom- 
ng and Nebraska cattlemen for that year, a considerable 
part would travel as far as Ogallala by rail. He insisted that 
me method of proper quarantine for such rail cattle be 
stablished or the whole northern industry would be seri- 
usly threatened. He disclaimed any intention on the part of 
he northern growers to injure the Texas trade, but warned 
he Texas drovers that if the fever broke out on the northern 
_ ranges, it might stop the Texas drives altogether.” 





80 Railroad v. Husen, 95 U. S. 465, ‘October, 1877. 
91 Cheyenne Daily Sun, April 8, 1884. 













s fears were not nafounded: was proven by 
reports that came into his office during the summer of 1884 
Herds of five thousand head or more of longhorns came © 
trailing into Wyoming from Sydney and Ogallala, infected 
with Texas fever and losing thirty to a hundred head dail 
as they moved northward across the crowded ranges, threa 
ening with every mile the herds thereon. Local owners wer 
powerless and appealed to the Association to get the Go 
ernor to establish a quarantine.® The result was the issuanc 
of quarantine proclamations by both the Wyoming and 
Montana governors against all Texas cattle coming upon 
the northern ranges by rail, until such time as they could be 
inspected and declared free from disease by their veter- 
inarians. 
As Secretary Sturgis had stated, it was the ease and specua 
with which livestock could be moved by rail and the increas- 
ing amount of such interstate movement that constituted the 
real danger. Cattle infected with pleuro-pneumonia in New 
Jersey or Pennsylvania were nearly as serious a threat to the 
cattle of Wyoming and Colorado, as they were to Ohio or ~ 
Maryland livestock. Because of this, range cattlemen were 
willing to combine with the feeders and dairymen of the 
Middle West in demanding that the Federal Government act ~ 
so as to confine the plague to the areas infected. =. 
The weakness of the states and territories in trying to. 
control the spread of cattle diseases was patent. In the first — a 
place, any real local restriction would result in the state 3 
finding itself in that debatable zone existing between the — 
police power of the state and the power of the Federal a 
Government over interstate commerce. Again, it was ob- 
viously more effective to establish a quarantine over the 
92 Letters, Frewen to Sturgis, Brewster to Sturgis, and Oelrichs to Sturgis, 


Correspondence of Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, Letter File, May- 
August, 1884. 
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area where the disease had broken out, than it was for all 
_ the rest of the country through its separate state and ter- 


= ee 
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ritorial governments to set up barriers against the admission 
of cattle from the infected area. Stock growers urged that 
it was a legitimate exercise of Federal power for the Goy- 
ernment to declare such area quarantine upon the advice of 


scientific experts in its employ. 


The Federal Government might have hesitated in using 
its power over interstate commerce for the suppression of 
disease, if it had not been forced to act by circumstances 
arising in another quarter. Early in 1879, Secretary of State 
Evarts was notified by Thornton, the English minister in 


- Washington, that pleuro-pneumonia had been discovered 


among a shipload of cattle sent from Portland, Maine, to 
England.* Evarts’ position in the matter was particularly 
weak, for we had no proper inspection of export cattle, so 
that he was forced to assume that this was an isolated in- 
stance and that the cattle had possibly contracted the 
disease on shipboard due to the crowded conditions and bad 
ventilation of the cattle boat. 

There was, as a matter of fact, no inspection worthy of 
the name. In 1878, the State Department got word from our 
minister to England that that Government was contemplat- 
ing a restriction on American cattle. As a result, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury issued, December 18, 1878, a circular 
authorizing the port collectors to inspect American cattle for 
export and to issue health certificates. Shippers, however, 
were not compelled to submit to such inspection. This 

®3 Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1878-1879, Vol. 58, “Correspond- 
ence connected with the detection of pleuro-pneumonia among cattle landed 
in Great Britain from the United States of America,” Salisbury to Thornton, 
English minister in Washington, January 30, 1879, p. 1. 

84 Tbid., 2, Thornton to Salisbury. 

°5 Synopsis of Decisions, Treasury Department, 1878, Circular No. 3823, 
p. 750. 
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amounted to no inspection at all, as the port collectors were ) 
wholly untrained in veterinary matters even if the owners © 
had asked for inspection. On February 1, 1879, Sherman 


issued another circular ordering collectors to inspect all 
cattle and instructing them to refuse to pass any stock with- 


out a certificate of freedom from disease.*%* This was not 
sufficient and ten days later the English Government issued — 


an Order in Council, requiring that all American cattle arriv- 
ing in England must be slaughtered at the port of debarka- 


tion within ten days after their arrival.’ On a request by the a 


American minister that the order be modified provided that 
the American Government took steps to furnish adequate 
inspection at the port, the English Government replied that 


it was the feeling of the Council that no inspection at an — 


American port, no matter how perfect, offered complete 
security to the British stock grower.” 

As a result of the action of the British Government, 
which amounted to an embargo on a very profitable trade, 
the Federal Government began to stir itself. On March 3, 





1881, Congress appropriated $15,000 to enable the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury “to procure information concerning 


and to make inspection of neat cattle shipped from any port | 


in the United States to any foreign ports, so as to enable 
him to cause to be issued to the shippers of such cattle certif- 


icates showing in proper cases that such cattle are free from — 


the disease known as pleuro-pneumonia.” * About all this 
meant was that the Secretary of the Treasury was to try to 
do something about pleuro-pneumonia. The succeeding Con- 
gress appropriated $50,000 in each of its two sessions ‘to 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to cooperate with 

96 Jbid., 1879, Circular No. 3867, Pp. 32- 

97 Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, Vol. 58, pp. 6-7; Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1880, p. xxxiii. 

98 [bid., 14. 

99 21 U. S. Stats. 442. 
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te and municipal authorities, and corporations engaged ir 
ttle transportation by land and water, in establishing regu 
lations to prevent the spread of pleuro-pneumonia and to 
















A commission, commonly known as the Treasury Cattle 
Commission, was appointed and in 1882, brought in its 
_ report.1! The report covered the whole problem of the 
uppression of cattle disease, putting the matter of a proper 
inspection of exports where it belonged as merely a part of 
he general question. It urged that the Federal Government 
ake action on grounds many of which have become familiar 
o the student of the extension of Federal power. Against a 
common enemy, Federal action was justifiable and the ex- 
penditure of funds in such a cause should come from all. 
Federal inspection would result in uniformity of action im- 
possible under the existing circumstances, where the pre- 
autionary measures of one state might be nullified by the 
laxity of its neighbors. Finally, it pointed out that the British 
Government was not satisfied with state inspection and in- 
sisted that Federal inspection be substituted, if American 
cattle were to be allowed entrance into English ports. In 
_ closing, it recommended 


Qiirs 


__+... such action on the part of Congress as will confer on our com- 


ath 
‘ 


mission or upon some department of the government, the authority 
_to prescribe rules and regulations under which the sound cattle of 
_any State or Territory or of the District of Columbia found infected 
with lung plague, may be transported or taken therefrom, and under 
_ which healthy cattle may be transported or taken through such States, 
Be Territories or District; and to provide bonded yards and quarantine. 
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As to the enforcement of such regulations, it advised that 


100 22 U. S. Stats. 313, 613. 


101 Report of the Treasury Cattle Commission on the lung plague of cattle 


or contagious pleuro-pneumonia. Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 106, 47 Cong., Sess. 1, 
1882, 























he Prone of i oa such ue should be provided a: as 
may be necessary..... ” The action thus advised would make — 
it possible “‘. . . . to give a clean bill of health to cattle for 
export ....the object for which we were appointed.” *” 

The stock growers of the country had an opportunity to 
express their desires for Federal protection when Commis- — 
sioner of Agriculture Loring issued a circular letter to all 
stock growers to meet in November, 1883, at Chicago while 
the Fat Stock Show was in progress there.*® In his call, the | 
Commissioner urged the stock growers to come together to 
consider the extent of contagious disease in the United — Z 
- States, the modes by which it had been introduced and dis- 
- seminated, the methods of eradication, and the legislation — a 
necessary to bring this about. On November 15-16, 1883, — 

one hundred and seventy- -five delegates, representing twenty 





Galégates were from the feeding aad dairy states of the 7 
Middle West, the range-cattle industry being represented as% 
follows: Wyoming 16, Colorado 6, Arizona 1, and Texas I. 
The preponderance a Wyoming delegates in the repre- vt 
sentation from the High Plains was due to the strength of © 
the Association of that Territory, the active interest that _ 
it had taken in the prevention of disease, and the feeling on L 
the part of its members that only through Federal assistance _ 
could the combined dangers of Texas fever and pleuro- 
pneumonia be averted. ee 

In order to get immediate action by Congress and to as- _ 
sure that such action resulted in suitable and adequate | 
legislation, the convention appointed % legislative committee ~ 
of eight, who were to meet in Washington in the following — 
January to consult with the Treasury Cattle Commission and 4 


102 [bid., p. 82. 
103 National Live Stock Journal, XIV, 448, October, 1883. 
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c; the Commissioner of Agriculture. They were instructed to 
_ “suggest to Congress such points of legislation as they may 

deem best calculated to protect our interests and remove 
_ foreign prejudices against our meat production.” Thomas 
- Sturgis of Wyoming, who had been made secretary of the 
_ National Convention, was chosen as one of this legislative 
BS - committee.?* 
Against the action of this first National Convention of 
_ Stock Growers, opposition developed in two quarters. The 
_ fear that the creation of a Federal quarantine would stop 
_ the Texas drives and the shipment of Texas cattle to market 
brought the cattlemen of the Southwest around as a solid 
unit against the proposed legislation. To them, the action of 
the Chicago convention, in so far as it concerned the western 
_ range, was the result of the determination on the part of the 
_ Wyoming men, so conspicuously represented, to shut out 
a southern cattle from competition with the northern stock. 
The southerners were perfectly willing to act against pleuro- 
pneumonia, but as to the Texas fever, if it existed at all, 
_ it was only in the mind of the northern stock grower. The 
attitude of the Texas people toward the whole matter was 
well expressed by a Texas correspondent, writing in the 
_ Breeder's Gazette: 








Why can’t we that are interested in the meat production of the 
United States all work together to get Congress to destroy the 

__ pleuro-pneumonia in this country and prevent the possibility of its 
__ being introduced, without trying to protect breeders in Wyoming 
| __ from the competition of a portion of the country more favored by 
nature? Let each State decide for itself whether it will pay them best 
to handle the healthy Texas-born cattle or the more expensively raised 
animals that are liable to splenetic fever. Whatever laws may be 


104 National Live Stock Journal, XIV, 533-534, December, 1883. Clay, 
120-121, 
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we can raise animals will settle it in favor of Texas.1% 


passed, the extension of the infected area and the cheap price at which 2 A 


The attack on the Texas longhorn brought to its defense 
allies from another quarter. The Chicago stockyards and _ 
commission men and the packers were of no mind to see the 


competition between the northern and southern cattle de- 
stroyed by an embargo on the latter. Such an eventuality, 


they feared, would place them at the mercy of the northern _ 
stock growers. Among the petitions that came into Con-_ 


gress in the winter of 1883-1884, urging Congressional 


commission men against such legislation. This petition de- 
clared that no contagious disease was known to exist west 
of the Allegheny Mountains and that a country-wide inspec- 


tion was unnecessary and was opposed by all practical stock — 


raisers, feeders, and dealers. It was pointed out that in 


order to carry into effect the work contemplated, the Federal 
Government would turn loose on the country a horde of 


officers, “horse doctors,” interested only in finding what they 


were sent out after, disease. All this would result in needless — 


expense to the Federal Government." 


From 1879 on, bills were introduced in Congress provid- 
ing for some sort of Federal agency to check the spread of 
cattle disease. In the first session of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, a bill to create a Bureau of Animal Industry passed 
the House but failed in the Senate.’ In the next session, 
the bill came up again, and, after considerable change, was 
passed and approved by the President, May 29, 1884.7°° 

105 Breeder’s Gazette, V, 989, June 26, 1884. State pride forbade Texans 
to call this ailment anything but the “so-called splenetic fever.” 


106 Breeder's Gazette, V, 223-224, February 14, 1884. 
107 Congressional Record, 47 Cong., Sess. 1, 1881-1882, pp. 38x, 5113-16, 


6827-30. 
108 23 U. S, Stats. 31. 


action, was one from Chicago signed by cattle brokers and ‘4 





The bill as finally passed created within the Department — 
f Agriculture a bureau to be known as the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, headed by a competent veterinary with a 
lerical force not to exceed twenty. The Bureau was per- 
itted to make rules and regulations to suppress cattle 
ease and to invite the states and territories to cooperate 
n carrying them out. If any state or territory accepted this 
nvitation, the Bureau might expend some of the $1 50,000 
Ppropriated to aid that section in extirpating the disease. 
n the original bill, the President of the United States was 
smpowered to declare a state or territory quarantine, 
henever the said state or territory refused to cooperate 
with the Commissioner of Agriculture in extirpating disease 
ithin its boundaries. This part of the bill was stricken out 
y the House, the only power remaining being that of the 
ommissioner to prohibit the transportation of livestock 
which were actually diseased.*°® In the Senate, the Texas 
senators succeeded in legislating out of existence the Texas 
ever by adding a proviso that “‘the so-called splenetic or 
Texas fever shall not be considered a contagious, infectious, 
or communicable disease within the meaning of the sections 
4, 5, 6, and 7 of this act, as to cattle being transported by 
rail to market for slaughter when the same are unloaded 
only to be fed and watered in lots on the way thereto.” *° 

In the debate on the bill, all the arguments of states rights 
__were invoked. Enlightened self-interest would do what a 
horde of “horse doctors” could never hope to accomplish 
_ through a dangerous extension of the Federal power. Texas 
senators and representatives declared over and over again 
that Texas fever did not exist save in the minds of veter- 
inarians and their allies, the northern stock growers. In the 
vote on the bill in the House, out of the 127 voting against 












109 Congressional Record, 48 Cong., Sess. 1, 1883-1884, pp. 899, 1465. 
110 [bid., 3461, 3536. 
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Il all but two were Democrats. The bill passed through 
the support given it by the northern dairy and feedin y 
states.* 

There was much resentment by the sponsors of the bill 
against those whose opposition had resulted in a law that fell — 
far short of the vigorous action by the Federal Government 
necessary to protect the cattle grower. It was felt that the 
interests of the majority had been sacrificed to those of the 
Chicago buyers and packers. The Chicago Tribune, com- — 
menting on the law as it finally got through Congress, re- 
marked, 
If the cattle raisers of Wyoming, whose herds represent $100,000,000, 
really supposed that their vigorous assertion of the necessity of a cattle 
quarantine on the grounds of public policy would have any effect on 
‘Congress, they are undeceived by this time. They and the public 
interests are too far off to be heeded by Congress.**” 

That the bill passed at all was in part due to the fear 
that the Chicago interests had of losing the good will of the 
Wyoming Association. The petition to Congress against the 
bill which was circulated in the Chicago yards and signed 
by many of the commission men, was bitterly resented by the 
Wyoming men. At the meeting of the Wyoming Association 
on April 7, 1884, all the signers were blacklisted. This 
vigorous action had its effect. In a letter in the files of the _ 
secretary of the Wyoming Association from a member who > 
was in Washington lobbying for the bill, the latter gave an 
account of a conversation with certain persons from Illinois, — 
who were the chief opponents of the bill. He stated that fe 
they had ceased to oppose the bill on the ground that “the 
Chicago men could perhaps secure some Wyoming ship- 
ments which they are at present very liable to lose.” * 

111 Congressional Record, 48 Cong., Sess, 1, 1883-1884, p. 1465. 

112 Chicago Tribune, May 27, 1884. 


118 G, W. Simpson to T. Sturgis, May 10, 1884. Correspondence of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, File, May-August, 1884. 
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The scare over pleuro-pneumonia and Texas fever and 


the discussion as to the proper measures necessary to protect 
_ the cattle grower were followed by public uneasiness as to 
the kind of meat that was issuing from the large packing 


houses. If diseased cattle were a threat to every stock 
grower, diseased meat was no less a menace to every con- 


~ sumer. The action of European governments in prohibiting 
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the importation of American meats on the ground that no 
proper inspection was maintained at the plants where meat 
was prepared, gave additional weight to the demand that 


the Federal inspection be extended from that of cattle in 
_ interstate commerce to that of meat products as well. As a 
result, the work of the Bureau of Animal Industry was 


expanded in 1890 by assigning to it the task of meat inspec- 


tion. Nor did the Federal Government stop there, for with 


the increase in the preparation of food by industrial pro- 
cesses outside of the home, there was need for extending 
Federal inspection so as to include all such food. The pas- 
sage of the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906 was a further 
enlargement of this function of salutary inspection. 

This extension of the Federal power in the field of in- 
spection is of great significance, for it has brought into the 
civil service a new type of government servant. Heretofore, 
the amount of specialized scientific knowledge required by 
the Government in order to function was small. Outside of 


the Army and Navy Departments, the Government operated 


with a minimum of scientific knowledge and a maximum of 
clerical routine. Inspection, in order to be worth while, 
demanded the employment of trained veterinarians and 
chemists. Since such persons could not be obtained through 
the old methods of political preference, the Government was 
forced to develop some machinery whereby such posts would 
be filled by those trained to the task. The reform in the civil 
service, contemporaneous with these initial steps in the field 
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of salutary protection, created the m 
ing a proper selection. | 

Finally, these new functions of government contained 
within themselves possibilities for enormous expansion. The 
government laboratory and experiment station where the 
scientist finds no limits to his possible activities, save those _ 
set by the boundaries of human knowledge itself, have been — 
an ever present force in widening the field of government 


activity. 
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4 VI 
THE CATTLEMAN AND THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


‘Tue struggle over the passage of the law creating the 
ureau of Animal Industry brought out the sharp division 
of interests growing up between the northern and southern 
stock growers. The connection that had been established in 
the seventies between the Texas stock region and the newly 
pened northern ranges had become the outstanding feature 
of the range cattle business of the High Plains. Year after 
ear, as the herds came up over the trail, the northern cat- 
emen were out to buy more stock with the money they had 
eceived for their beef shipments. Texas longhorns were 
cheap, the supply appeared limitless, and they were sufh- 
ciently matured so that they could be turned off after a sea- 
son or two of fattening on the northern grass. 

Although this traffic had increased during the northern 
cattle boom, 1879-1885, and had been of immense profit 
- to the Texas growers, who had sent northward each season 
greater and greater trail herds, a situation was developing 
_ that made the Texas cattleman uneasy even in the midst of 
his prosperity. In the first place, the shipment of young stock 
_ from the Middle West by hundreds of thousands suddenly 
crowded the northern ranges, which might have continued an 
outlet for Texas cattle for years to come. Second, the north- 
ern cattleman was beginning to pay more attention to breed, 
_ for as a breeder of better and heavier stock, he believed he 
_ could make more money than as a mere fattener of Texas 
_ longhorns. Better breed meant an increased value of the 
stock and a correspondingly greater risk. To every northern 
cattleman who was buying better bred stock, the Texas 
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cattle were becoming a menace, which not only threatene 
his improved herd with disease and inferior blood but with 
famine as well. 

Not only was the character of the northern range cattle 
business undergoing a change which, in time, was certain to 
contract the Texas cattleman’s market, but there was also 
the probability that unless some action were taken, the cattle © 
trail along which for more than a decade the herds had gone — 






north would soon be a thing of the past. The quarantine a 


regulations of Kansas were becoming more and more of a 
barrier, and the westward-moving farmer, with his lines of 
fence, narrowed down the regions through which Texas © 
cattle could be driven.’ In addition to this, the cattlemen in 


western Kansas, finding their range disappearing as the re- _ 


sult of overcrowding and the extension of settlement, began 
to look with disfavor on the trail herds that crowded in — 
among their cattle during the quarantine period and ate off 


the new grass. Kansas cattlemen at a meeting of the Western 
ae 


Kansas Stock Growers’ Association at Dodge City in 1884 
declared, “The time has now come when an entire change of 
policy should be inaugurated regarding the driving and hold 
ing of through Texas cattle over and upon the ranges oc 
cupied by members of this Association,” and urged that the 


line which had been drawn in a north and south direction — 


across the state, east of which no Texas cattle could be | 


driven, be moved westward to the western boundary of th 
state.” 


If the northern outlet were closed, Texas drovers would ~ 


be put out of business, and stock growers would be wholly — 
dependent on the railroads and the eastern packing centers. 


1In Kansas, 1884, a special session of the legislature, called for th 
purpose of stamping out cattle disease in the state, had passed a law, creatin 
a Sanitary Live Stock Commission and had narrowed the quarantine 
ground for the seventh time. Laws of Kansas, Special Session, 1884, pp. 5-13. 

2 Breeder’s Gazette, V, 584, April 17, 1884. / 
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_ The thousands of young stock that had been raised for the 
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northern ranges were likely to be a total loss unless their 


owners could get them north, for they could not be sold 
in the Chicago market.? The excitement in Texas caused by 


the rumor which got about in the winter of 1883-1884 that 
_ the trails through the Indian Territory were going to be 


closed by the Indian Bureau, and the relief when it was 


learned that the trails would be open as usual, is evidence of 


the seriousness of the situation confronting the Texas 


grower.‘ 


The example of the northern range cattlemen and middle- 
western stock growers in getting together in Chicago in 1883 
to urge the passage of the Animal Industry Bill was not 


__ without its effect on the Southwest. The northern group had 
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__ been successful in enlisting the aid of the Federal Govern- 


ment to further their interest; similar action might induce 
Congress to get the Texas stock grower out of his difficulties. 

Early in 1884, the southwestern cattlemen began to 
agitate the calling of a convention of all the stockmen in 
the country, a meeting which, it was hoped, would be more 
representative than the Chicago body had been. A call was 
circulated in January throughout the country urging all 
stockmen to join in forming ‘‘an organization representative 
enough and powerful enough to secure advantages and 
recognition which are now denied us, but which are accorded 
railroad, manufacturing companies, and other branches of 
trade. Such interests,” the promoters urged, ‘“‘are guarded 
and recognized by a national protective system, secured only 
by national organization, such as we now propose for adop- 
tion to the cattlemen of this country.” * From the signers of 

8 Clay, 119. 

4Exchange from the San Antonio Express, quoted in the Breeder’s Gazette, 
V, 313-314, Feb. 28, 1884. 

5 Proceedings of the National Cattle Growers’ Convention, 1884 (St. Louis, 
1884), 1-2. 






Southwest. 
The nucleus for a national organization had been created 


by the meeting held in Chicago in 1883. It was hoped by — 
those who had been active in creating this first association, 
that at its next regular meeting, set for the fall of 1884 in | 


Chicago, the southern stock growers would join. But the 


action of the Chicago convention in supporting the Animal — 
Industry Bill, so bitterly opposed by the Southwest, made it 


very doubtful that such a union could be brought about. 


this call, it is clear that the movement had its origin in the — 


The date set for the Chicago convention was November _ 


13-14, 1884. The Southwesterners decided to hold their 
meeting in St. Louis on November 17-18. It appeared to 


many that the St. Louis crowd were attempting to jockey : 


the Chicago group out of their meeting and force them to 


join the St. Louis meeting, where they would be in a hopeless _ 


minority. The Chicago meeting was held, however, and © 
after much discussion, it was voted to join the St. Louis — 


convention provided that such action “in no case nullified 


or changed the organization perfected in this city or officers — 


elected.” ” 
On such an unstable basis, the two groups met in St. 
Louis, November 17, 1884. The crowd of twelve hundred 


assembled there never got beyond the mass-meeting stage, — 
although a constitution was written and officers elected. The © 


cattlemen of Wyoming and Montana were represented by 


eighty and forty delegates respectively, a small minority as 


compared with the southwestern representation of three 

hundred and forty from Texas, sixty-six from New Mexico, 

eighty-three from the Indian Territory, and fifteen from 

Arizona.® After two days of speech-making and wrangling, 
6 Breeder's Gazette, VI, 153, July 31, 1884; VI, 385, Sept. 11, 1884. 


7 Ibid., V1, 749, Nov. 20, 1884. 
8 Proceedings, 76-77- 
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Conventiog! got sini a Pretohert urging Congress 
establish a National Cattle Trail from Texas to the north- 
m ranges.” It was proposed that a strip of the public 

omain, six miles wide, extending from the Red River to 

e Canadian boundary, be set aside as a permanent quaran- 

ne ground over which southern cattle could move unhin- 

dered to the northern areas. It was urged that the central 

overnment, which had turned over millions of acres to the 

ilroads, could hardly refuse “‘to donate some to the people 

_the interest of cheaper food.” ¥° 

The Wyoming and Montana delegations bitterly opposed 

e resolution and were generally supported by those groups 

at had made up the Chicago association. Because of the 

ant consideration they received at St. Louis, the Chicago 

owd withdrew on the second day of the convention and 

sued the following statement: 


Finding that harmonious action was impossible and being unwilling 
any way to commit themselves to the proceedings of a convention, 
nfessedly sectional in character, the representation of the National 
_ Cattle Growers’ Association withdrew." 


In spite of all the excitement that the St. Louis convention 
_ caused throughout the western country and the talk for and 
against the National Trail, there was little or no chance that 
the wishes of the southern cattlemen would be realized. 
Three important obstacles were in the way: first, the Kansas 
quarantine laws; second, the western farmer, for, as John 
ey) puts it, “‘the Kansas granger, the Arkansas traveler, 
5 a3 ‘the Russian settler had their eye [sic] on western Kan- 
sas’; and third, the crowded condition of the northern 
_ranges.”? The attitude of the northern stock grower was best 
_ expressed by the following squib in a Montana paper: 

9 Ibid., 88-89. 10 Ibid., 15. 


11 Breeder Gazette, VI, 901, Dec. 18, 1884. 
12 Clay, 120. 












= ea y every Montana stockman is opposed to the National Tr i 
Cause why? We-uns just got pie enough to go around, and ain’t got 
none to spare for you-uns. See? ?% 





















The Montana and Wyoming opposition to the National f 
Cattle Trail was due chiefly to the fear of overcrowding. 
The basis of the range cattle business was the free pastur 
of those unoccupied and unused leagues of the public dom 
open to all — the big cattleman and the owner of only a fey 
head, the granger, the sheep herder, the trail herder, t 
owner of well-bred cattle, and the cattleman with the wo 
of scrubs. On it, one man’s right was as good as another’ 
and all must take their chances. In the opinion of many cat 
tlemen, this basis, none too secure as compared with pri 
vately owned pastures, was being seriously threatened by th 

‘booming of the cattle business. Writing in 1883, just whe 
enthusiasts were declaring that there was no limit to expan- 
sion, a Montana editor observed: 4 


The cattle interests in Montana are threatened with imminen 
danger from two sources. One is the overcrowding of the ranges an 
the other, the shipment of diseased cattle from the States. For these _ 
many years, the cattle interest has run easy .... and the mishaps and | 
dangers .... have been of a temporary nature. .... But a time has 
at length arrived, when the herd owner can see in the near futur 
mountains of difficulties to combat. As civilization has progressed, 
our large cattle herds have kept to the front and of late years, hav: 
sought those regions not adapted to farming. But the increase of herds _ 
and the continual driving in of stock ... . begins to tell but too plainly 4 
that the overcrowding of our ranges is only a question of a very few 
years, unless some plan is hit upon to prevent it.14 


The future safety of the range industry depended upon 
the success of the stockmen in hitting upon a workable plan — 
to protect it. From the Federal Government, owner of the — 


13 Bozeman Chronicle, Feb. 18, 1885. 
14 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, Sept. 6, 1883. 
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public domain, little or no help could be expected. The i 
ee grower understood that he was a tenant by sufferance.” 


Iti is admitted that every one of the 49,000, 000 inhabitants of the 


: a take immediate possession of ce same — too many obstacles stand 

in the way; they see too many Indians about those particular spears 
and they say, “Well, after all, 1 believe I shall not bother with mine 

just now, you may have it if you want it.” .... The trouble is, how 
"are you going to divide it? 2° 


It was the division of these spears of grass after the In- 

~~ dian had ceased to hedge them about that constituted the 

real problem of the cattleman’s frontier. ‘“The business was 

a fascinating one,” writes Granville Stuart in retrospect, 
“and profitable so long as the ranges were not overstocked. 
_ The cattleman found ways to control the other difficulties, 
_ but the ranges were free to all and no man could say with 
~ authority when a range was overstocked.” *” 

In the early days of the cattle range, the custom of pri- 
 ority, the system of “squatter sovereignty as old as the 
_ frontier’? was enough to meet the situation.* There was 
room enough for all, and when a cattleman rode up some 

likely valley or across some well-grassed divide and found 
cattle thereon, he looked elsewhere for range. The early 
laws of the states and territories, providing punishment for 
those who drove stock from their ‘“‘accustomed range,”’ al- 
though primarily directed against stealing, incidentally 
recognized the fact that by grazing a certain area, the stock 
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15 Joseph Nimmo, The Range and Ranch Cattle Business of the United 
States (Washington, 1885), 6. 

16 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, March 20, 1879. 

17 Stuart, II, 185. 

18 Cheyenne Live Stock Journal, quoted in the Breeder’s Gazette, VI, 85, 
July 17, 1884. 
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attempt to drive off the stock thereon.® Because the Dia-_ 


mond J cattle were accustomed to range along a certain 


creek, that area came to be known as the Diamond J range. — 

As long as there was plenty of room for expansion, the — 
principle of priority would serve. “Our good luck consists _ 
more in the natural advantages of our country than in the — 


scale of our genius,” wrote one pioneer Montana stock — 
grower, with unusual discernment as to the importance of the 
frontier in American prosperity. ‘Those natural advantages — 


were simply the immensity of our ranges and the facility — 


of locating our herds at a respectable distance from each 


ether 3% Those advantages are gradually disappearing, © 
and while it is true that there are a great many locations to — 
be taken up yet, there is no more a vast scope of country at | 


the disposition of stock growers.” *° 


The idea that a certain area might become the accustomed 


range to be held against all comers on the basis of priority _ 
right was developed to its greatest extent during the early — 


days of the boom period. Cattlemen, hurrying into the re- 

gions of eastern Montana and central Wyoming, set up 
“claims” to certain areas in the same manner as the miners 

had done. The newspapers of that section ran long columns” 
of claim advertisements. For example: 

I, the undersigned, do hereby notify the public that I claim the 
valley, branching off the Glendive Creek, four miles east of Allard, 
and extending to its source on the South side of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad as a stock range. — Chas. S. Johnson.?* 


Such a claim was, of course, unenforcible in any court of 


19 Laws of Texas, 1866, Sess. 11, pp. 187-188; Laws of Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, 1873, Sess. 3, p. 225; Laws of Montana Territory, 1872, Sess. 7, p. 287. 

20 Letter of Chas. Anceny to the Rocky Mountain Husbandman, Feb. 9, 
1882. 

21 Glendive Times (Glendive, Mont.), April 12, 1884. 
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e had laid claim, Johnson must either get control of all the 
water adjacent to his range, or he must unite with his neigh- 
: bors in the same district in refusing to cooperate with any 

“newcomer. 

_ The first of these alternatives Rane aoed upon the physical 
vironment. It was an axiom of the ‘“‘cow country” that 
water controlled the range. Cattle were able to travel many 
_miles to water, but water they must have, and he who had 
itle to the land upon which there was water was not likely 
o be troubled by outsiders crowding in on the contiguous 
nge. Under the land laws of the United States, Johnson 
might, if the natural conditions were right and a careful 
election made, achieve this result. A water hole might often 
e the only water for miles around. Small streams, in this 
semi-arid region, had the habit of disappearing underground 
to reappear for short stretches further down. By selecting 
. homestead with these natural features in mind and by 
ing his rights under the Preemption, Desert Land, and 
mber Culture Acts, Johnson, by merely enclosing his own 
roperty might control as effectively the ranges beyond, as 
f he had fenced those also. 

Such a location as this is well described by a Colorado 
attleman in his testimony before the Public Land Com- 
mission of 1879: 

_ Wherever there is any water there is a ranch. On my own ranch 
_ [320 acres] I have two miles of running water; that accounts for my 
ranch being where it is. The next water from me in one direction is 
twenty-three miles; now no man can have a ranch between these two 


4 


places. I have control of the grass, the same as though I owned it. 
_.... Six miles east of me, there is another ranch, for there is water 
iB at that place..... Water accounts for nine-tenths of the population 
in the West on ranches.?2 


22 Preliminary Report of the Public Land Commission, 1879-1880, p. 297. 





w. In order to exclude intruders from the valley to which 





















he p ce of others along a stream, too long to permi 
individual control, meant that the exclusion of outsiders mus 
come through some sort of an understanding among thos 
already on the ground. Cooperation among neighbors 1 
the conduct of their business resulted in the growth of 
certain amount of range privilege and good will. Participa 
tion in the roundup, in the use of the common corrals, in the 
group protection against Indians, thieves, and predator 
animals and, in some cases, in the group drive of the bee 
turnoff to the railroad could be permitted or denied to th 
newcomer. To deny such privileges, often appeared to be | 
the only way of preventing the overcrowding of a range | 
already taxed to its full carrying capacity. The success of 
such a method would, of course, depend upon the size of th . 
outfit so denied and upon the amount of cooperation among 
the older stock growers. f 
The Montana stockmen, through their local associations 
endeavored to control the range by this method. Notices — 
such as the following appeared in the local newspapers warn- — 
ing off newcomers: | 


Notice To StocK GROWERS 


At a meeting of the stockmen, owners of stock on the Musselshell, 
said range being defined as follows: to wit, Beginning at the mouth © 
of Box Elder Creek, on the Musselshell River, thence up the Bo 
Elder and Flat Willow to the head of the same, thence westerly along 
the divide to Judith Gap, thence westerly along the divide to Copper- 
opolis, thence southerly along the divide to the divide between Fis 
Creek and Sweetgrass Creek, thence easterly along the divide between _ 
the waters of the Yellowstone and Musselshell rivers to a point op- — 
posite or south of the mouth of Box Elder Creek, thence north to a 
Box Elder Creek. We, the undersigned stock growers of the above — 
described range, hereby give notice that we positively decline allowing _ 
any outside party, or any party’s herds upon the range, the use of our 
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corrals nor will they be permitted to join in any roundup on said range 
from and after this date.?® 


This method of boycott, employed on the Montana 
ranges, was never very effective. In the first place, if a new- 
_ comer purchased cattle on an accustomed range, it was gen- 
~ erally conceded that he bought with it the range privilege 
_ and good will. Once he was established, there was nothing to 
_ prevent him from purchasing additional cattle, thus jeopard- 
_ izing all the other herds. Furthermore, it was soon discov- 
ered that if the stockmen of a certain area advertised their 
x range by declaring it sufficiently stocked, it was evidence 
_ enough to the outsider that the former were in possession 
-. of a good thing and reaping huge profits.therefrom. New- 
comers might be excluded from the roundup, but in Montana 
* there was nothing to prevent them from staging a roundup 
ry got their own, which meant that the cattle on the range might 
_ be worked over several times a season. Old-timers, who saw 
their cattle overworked, were glad to admit newcomers to 
eC roundup to give their cattle a rest. Finally, as the cattle 
craze took hold, it was found that on many ranges it was 
not by any means the newcomers who were chiefly respon- 
sible for overcrowding, but the older outfits who were 
enlarging their herds by unrestricted speculation in eastern 

stock. 

In Wyoming, the control that the cattlemen exercised over 
the grazing was immensely strengthened by the passage of 
the law of 1884, creating the legal roundup under the super- 
vision of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association. Until 
the passage of that law, the situation was not unlike that in 
Montana. In his annual report to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Governor Hale in 1883 described the difficulties that 
the outsider would have in getting on the Wyoming ranges, 
even before the law created any barriers: 


oe ee as eet 


23 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, July 19, 1883. 
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There is at this stage of the progress of the industry a draw- — 
back facing a man of capital who wishes to begin stock raising by — 
setting up a ranch and starting a new herd in Wyoming. Although — 
it can hardly be said that the Territory is everywhere fully stocked — 
with cattle, it is a fact that the more desirable ranges are generally — 
occupied, and a man, taking into almost any locality a herd of 5,000 _ 
cattle, would meet with much difficulty in securing what are termed — 
range rights from his neighbors. If a season of shortage in the grass a 
crop were to follow, his annoyances would be considerable and the — 
driving of his cattle over a large area of country in pursuit of food 


might be attended with loss.?+ K. 
¥ 


After the passage of the law of 1884, the range privileges — 
and good will, mest oue which the newcomer might be the © 
victim of ‘‘annoyances,” were vested in the Wyoming Stock — 
Growers’ Association. By the law of that year, no stock 

could be branded between February 15 and the commence- © 
ment of the general spring roundup of the Association.” 
In practice, this meant that the calf roundup was wholly in ’ 
the hands of the Association. Since the chief reason for — 
rounding up in the spring was to brand the calves, and since E 
i 

if 

: 





any roundup before February 15 was dangerous to the cat- _ 
tle, the stock grower was practically prohibited from an | 
independent roundup. True, he might stage a roundup while — 
that of the Association was in progress or at some subsequent _ 
time, but this was impractical, if it were not actually pro- — 
hibited by the other owners. ; 

To all intents and purposes, the newcomer was forced to — 
join in the regular spring roundup held by the Association — 
and regulated by the law of the Territory. The advantages 
that would accrue from being a member in good standing of 
the Association were obvious. He would have a voice in the 

24 Annual Report of the Governor of Wyoming to the Secretary of the 


Interior, 1883 (Washington, 1883), 25. 
25 Supra, pp. 133-138. 
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nduct of the roundups and would receive 4 the protection © 
hich the organization offered. . 
If a range was beginning to get too crowded, the new- 
comer might find it difficult to obtain such admission. True, 
e law provided that any stock grower was eligible for ad- 
ission, but the Association was judge of its own member- 
ip. Under its by-laws, the applicant for admission must 
ve his name presented by a member. This application was 
reported on by an investigating committee of three. It was 
_ then voted upon, and three adverse votes were sufficient to 
_ reject it.?* Rather than risk being denied the advantages that 
accrued from membership in the Association, the newcomer 
as likely to seek a less crowded area, where his chances 
r success were greater. 

From the stockman’s point of view, such measures to limit - 
he number of operators in any given grazing area were 
ustifiable acts of self-protection. To admit more cattle was 
o endanger the safety of all. The small operator trying to 
get a start and the granger edging out upon the ranges saw 
in such efforts an arrogant monopoly seeking to exclude men 
rom the free pasture without the shadow of a claim. As 
_ they saw the herds of the leading members of the Associa- 
tion grow from year to year through constant purchase, it 
is not to be wondered at that they began to denounce “the 
cheek and unblushing effrontery,” as one paper put it, “of 
B ihose lords of creation, the cattle kings.” 2” 

_ These methods of pe venting overcrowding need not have 
caused any fears that the “cattle kings” would succeed in 
; monopolizing the ranges for any great length of time. They 
_ were all operating on a basis too insecure for that. The car- 
_ rying capacity of the ranges was overtaxed in spite of all 
_ their efforts; indeed the worst offenders were members of the 
































26 By-Laws of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 7. 
27 Bozeman Chronicle, Sept. 12, 1883. 








1 itself, who o erbought and endangered t t e 
own Sates. In sections where the cattlemen’s organizatio 
were weak, declarations against newcomers were disre-— 
garded, and new herds moved in, in spite of manifestos and | 
warnings. And finally, the open range was being threatened 
by the appearance of two other groups for whom the threat © 
of boycott had no terrors, the sheep herder and the grange 
The first reduced the carrying capacity of the range, and th 
second narrowed down the area where the range cattle bus 
ness could operate. 
Sheep from California, Utah, and Oregon arrived on the ~ 
northern ranges in the early seventies.** In Montana, they _ 
followed the extending cattle frontier eastward out into the 
open country. By 1881 the number of sheep assessed in the — 
_ Territory exceeded the number of cattle. Meagher Count 
which was the leading cattle county in that year, was th 
leading sheep county as well. Although in Wyoming, cattl 
were well in excess of sheep during the range period, th 
western counties of Uinta, Fremont, and Sweetwater wer 
predominately sheep counties by 1884. Against the shee 
herder, fences or force were the only successful protectiv 
measures. 
As for the granger, who began to arrive in eastern Wyom 
ing just when the cattle boom was beginning to deflate, th 
law was all on his side. For him, the open range, where 
range rights and range customs held sway, did not exist; it 
was merely the public domain where a poor man might hav 
a quarter-section of land and a home. The clash between 
this traditional figure of the frontier and the cattleman will | 
be discussed in a succeeding chapter. ne 
Try as he would, the cattleman, through his organizations, — 
found no satisfactory solution for this problem of range con- — 




















28 Sheep appear on the 1866 assessment lists in Montana and on the 1870 — 
lists in Wyoming. See page 230 for chart showing number of sheep in 
Wyoming, 1886-1905. 
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ol and was forced, in the last analysis, to fall back upon 
s own individual efforts to protect his interests. Where 
hreats of boycott failed, a barbed-wire fence might succeed. 
Newcomers began to find long strings of fence reaching out 
across the range with an occasional placard, foretelling, in 
no uncertain terms, what would happen to him who dared 
cut the wire. 

It was very natural for the settler along a stream, after 
he had fenced in his own tract, to run a line out upon his 
accustomed range beyond. We have noted how this practice 
had developed in the seventies in western Montana.”° Here, 

t had not been a measure to prevent overcrowding but 
merely an easier method of handling the comparatively 
mall herds owned by the ranchers in that section of the 

country. In the mountains, where timber was ready at hand, 

_ fencing was a practical proposition. Out on the treeless 

_ plains, where the only wood was the clumps of cottonwood 

_ along the margins of the streams, the fencing of the accus- 

_ tomed range had to wait until the appearance of barbed 

wire. In the year 1874, patents for barbed wire and for a 

machine for making it were taken out by J. F. Glidden of 

- De Kalb, Illinois. By 1880 barbed-wire factories in the 

United States were turning out forty thousand tons of this 

cheap fencing; by 1890 this output had tripled. 

In the early eighties the practice of enclosing portions of 

the public domain with this cheap and easy fencing spread 











. 9 Supra, pp. 56-57. In describing the development of fencing in Wyoming, 
_ Governor Hale in his annual report to the Secretary: of the Interior, 1883 
‘(p. 49), said, “In building a fence to enclose his tract, the settler was induced 
_ to run it out upon the plains as far as the middle of the uplands, dividing the 
stream upon which he had settled from the one running next to it—in 
_. some places a distance of miles, He reasoned that no other settler could wish 
_ to take up the waterless highlands he thereby enclosed, as a range for his 
stock, and that in time the Government might afford him some lawful 
means of gaining possession of it.” 

30 There had been earlier patents for barbed wire in 1867, but it was not 
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into huge “pools,” 
off hundreds of thousands of acres.* 


until 1874 that a practical method of manufacturing was developed. The 
production 1874-1907 is given as follows (Enc. Brit., 


Year Tons 
1874 5 
1875 300 
1876 1,500 
1877 7,000 


31 Drover’s Journal (San Antonio) quoted in the Rocky Mountain Hus- 
bandman, Jan. 31, 1884. 
32 Breeder’s Gazette, V, 674, May 1, 1884. 


Year 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1890 


Tons 
13,000 
25,000 
40,000 
125,000 


33 Breeder’s Gazette, V, 50, Jan. 10, 1884. 


34 Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office on the Unauthor- 
ized Fencing of the Public Lands, Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 127, 48 Cong., Sess. 1, 


1883-1884, p. 2. 


85 E, E. Dale, “History of the Ranch Cattle Industry in Oklahoma” in the 
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r3th ed., III, 384-385) : 


Year 
1900 
1907 


o rapidly that the whole range industry was in danger of 
being strangled to death in a web of its own making. Trail — 
herds, on their way to the railroads or to distant ranges, — 
found long drift fences barring their path. Long-established | 
routes of travel were blocked and mail carriers complained — 
that they were forced to detour around some cattleman’s 
enclosure. A Texas governor was forced to ask the state 
legislature to free the county seat of Jones County, which — 
was completely circumscribed by a fence, fifteen miles dis- — 
tant, having but two gates.** Goodnight, at the head of the — 
Red River, had up two hundred and fifty miles of fence in 
1884. He and his neighbors were running a single line of _ 
fence from the western border of the Indian Territory — 
straight across the Pan Handle and on into New Mexico for. é 
thirty-five miles. It was hoped that this would keep the 
Kansas herds from drifting south upon the Texas ranges — 
before the winter storms.** In Colorado, the Arkansas Cara ae 
tle Company had forty townships under fence by 1884, an — 
area of almost a million acres.** Small outfits, particularly 
in western Kansas and in the Indian Territory, combined — 
chiefly for fencing purposes, and fenced ~ 


Tons 
200,000 
250,000 






On the northern ranges, cattletrien large and Gaailt were ac. 


_ buying wire. In the report of the Land Cofnintesione® on 
egal fencing, the older cattle counties in both Montana 
d Wyoming were listed as containing illegal enclosures of 
e public domain. Neither the eastern counties of Montana 
1or the northern counties of Wyoming were cited. Appar- 
ntly these sections had not yet felt the pressure that had 
esulted in extensive fencing in the older areas.** Laramie 
County, Wyoming, appeared to contain the worst offenders 
on the northern ranges, for in 1886, ten large companies 
were listed as having had illegal enclosures, among which 
was the Swan Land and Cattle Company with one hundred 
and thirty miles of illegal fence.*” : 

Complaints and petitions for relief began to come into 
e Land Office. Cattlemen were accused of setting up small 
barbed-wire kingdoms to the great detriment of the sturdy 
oneer looking for land. The investigation conducted by the 
Land Office piled up a mountain of testimony as to the high- 
nded practices out on the plains. Settlers were counseled 
the Secretary of the Interior in 1883 to cut all fences 
barring them from the land on which they desired to 
ettle.®° 

_ The din raised over this evidence of the cattleman’s greed 
nally moved Congress. In 1885 a law was passed designed 
0 expedite prosecution of those who stretched fences out 































Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1920, pp. 317-319. 
This article gives an account of the largest of the pools of the Southwest, 
the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association. Other pools of a similar nature in 
Kansas were the Walnut Valley, Smoky Hill, Eagle Chief, and Comanche 
pools. Notices of these and their activities are to be found in the local news 
- prints. 

86 Unauthorized Fencing, of. cit., 19-24. 

87 Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1886, 
. 464. 

88 Letter of Secretary Teller to Commissioner of Agriculture, quoted in 
Rocky Mountain Husbandman, April 12, 1883. 
































fede in nthe range country, and the illegal fences began t 
come down. But they never entirely disappeared. In 190 
1905 another Public Land Commission of investigation ri 
ported that illegal fences were still to be found in man 
sections. In commenting upon this, it said, “Where such 
illegal fencing of the range is mutually agreed upon, ther =, 
is no complaint made against anyone and usually the Gov- 
ernment meets with limited success in securing convictions.” *° 

As a matter of fact, the stringing of hundreds of mile 
of fence across the open range was far more dangerous t 
the property of the cattlemen themselves than it was to th 
rights of the settler. In the first place, by limiting the fre 
movement of the herds, it prevented even grazing, and in th 
- second, it increased the winter losses. Cattle drifted for miles — 
before a blizzard and if they could keep moving, tails to the _ 
wind, they would probably survive. Once they came to a. 
halt before an impassable barrier, they were lost, unless th 
storm abated. In commenting on the fencing craze in Texa 
in 1883, an editor wrote the following prophecy: “Unde: 
the old regime, there was a loose adaptability to the margins” 
of the ranges where now there is a clear-cut line which 
admits of no argument, and an overstocked range must bleed — 
when the blizzards sit in judgment.” ** Two years later, the 
carcasses of thousands of cattle along the fence lines 
western Kansas, Colorado, and Texas were the price that — 
the cattlemen themselves paid for fencing the open range. 

The enclosure of the accustomed range was therefore 
neither practical nor legal. The purchase or lease of the 
range might be made legally possible by an alteration of the — 

89 23 U. S. Stats. 321. a 

40 Report of Public Land Commission, 1905, Sen. Doc. No. 189, 58 Cong, . 
Sess. 3, Appendix p. ro. se 


41 Mobeetie (Texas) Panhandle, quoted in the Breeder's Gazette, IV, 526, a 
Oct. 18, 1883. s 
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existing land laws to fit the range country. But that even such 
2 prance would result in a practical solution of the cattle- 
: men’s difficulties was open to question. 

By the middle of the seventies, it was clear enough that 
he laws under which title could be obtained to any portion 
of the public domain did not fit the environment west of the 
i handredth meridian. As early as 1875 the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office in his annual report was urging 
ongress to modify the existing laws to meet the needs of 
the settlers in the arid West.** Two years later, the Secretary 
of the Interior called attention to the fact that it was 
not the farmer but the stock-growing industry that was 
preading out over these areas and utilizing the land, not 
only without the authority, but without the protection, of 
; the law. The small subdivisions, suitable for agricultural 
settlement, provided for under the Homestead and Pre- 
_ emption Laws, were inadequate in a very considerable part 
of the remaining public domain.* 
Absurd as it was to talk about one-hundred-sixty-acre 
homes for poor men in a country where it took anywhere 
_ from ten to thirty acres to furnish grass enough for a range 
steer, the country in general continued to think of this prob- 

_ lem of adapting the land laws to the arid West in terms of 
BP cicalture as it was known in the Middle West. Congress 

_ was not interested in the cattlemen and the methods they 
were evolving for the utilization of these regions. As on the 

eS older frontiers, they were regarded as merely an advanced 
screen ahead of the real conquerors of the land, the pioneer 
< farmers. If the arid West did not welcome the farmer as 
_ the rich prairie soil had done, it might be induced to do so 

_ by congressional legislation. The thing to do was to adapt 





b 42 Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1875, 
pp. 6-7. 
438 Annual Report of the Secretary “of the Interior, 1877, p. 20. 





















the High Plains to the farmer and not the farmer to th 
High Plains. The Land Office and, through it, Congres 
was made to believe that if the western farmer were — 
wheedled into planting enough trees, rainfall would be in- 
creased to such an extent that the arid West would succumb — 
to the all-conquering farmers, as had the buffalo and the | 
Indian. In 1873, Congress was persuaded to pass the Timber 
Culture Act, which gave a quarter-section of land in addi- 
tion to the homestead quarter-section to the pioneer who — a 
would plant forty acres of it with trees. Rain-making bial 
legislative fiat was something new, even in the varied histoua 
of our public land legislation. “8 
Irrigation had long been practiced in the West, anda 
wherever there were favorable locations for easily cohame 
structed dams, small irrigation projects had been developed, — 
chiefly through individual effort. Although agriculture by — 
irrigation requires a highly specialized technique, which was _ 
a closed book to the eastern farmer, Congress was willing to — 
legislate irrigation ditches into existence also. If 160 acres — 
of sagebrush were not enough to get the farmer started, — 
he might be induced to follow the western star of empir 
by offering him 640 acres more. So, in 1877, the first Desert 
Land Act was passed, which, it was hoped, would lure the — 
farmer by permitting him to buy 640 acres at a dollar and a ‘ 
quarter an acre, twenty-five cents to be paid at the time of — 
entry, and the balance when the final proof was made. The 4 ‘ 
only other condition attached was that the farmer shou a 
irrigate the whole section of 640 acres in three years.*° 
This was expecting a miracle, second only to the rain-making B. 
act of 1873. The tradition of small farm homes for poor _ 
men lived on in land legislation and political oratory long 
after it ceased to be a practical proposition on the American _ 
frontier. i 


4417 U.S. Stats. 605. 45 19 U.S. Stats. 377. 
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While Congress was legislating the farmer westward, — 4 
re were attempts in other quarters to deal realistically 
h the problem of the High Plains. In 1878 the report of 
ajor James W. Powell on the Lands of the Arid Regions 
f the United States was submitted to the Secretary of the 
5 Interior, who on April third transmitted it to Congress.*° 
_ The experience that this geologist had had as head of sev- 
eral government exploring expeditions in the arid West 
ve weight to his report. 
The Powell report contained three important proposals: 
t, the classification of the lands of the public domain into 
neral, timber, coal, irrigable, and pasturage land; second, 
change in the system of survey; and third, a modification 
the homestead system to fit the new environment. The 
t proposal recognized the existence of vast areas of 
estern country which were useful only for pasturage and 
rged that they should be classified as such. The second 
roposal was based on the argument that the all-important 
opographical feature of the arid West was water, and sur- 
ey lines should be made to conform to it. It was absurd, 
ged Powell, to waste time and money laying off rectang- 
lar sections, thousands of which would be of no practical 
value as independent units. Survey lines should be so drawn 
hat the greatest number of water frontages could be ob- 
ained. 
The third proposal was that Congress should provide for 
. he two groups who alone would be able to utilize the arid 
‘West, the irrigators and the cattlemen. Powell recognized 
the crucial part played by cooperation in the Far West and 
provided for it. He proposed that the lands suitable for 
irrigation should be divided into irrigation districts, inhab- 































a 4° Maj. James W. Powell, Report on the Lands of the Arid Regions of the 
United States (Wastingron, 1878). Found also as House Ex. Doc. No. 73, 
45 Cong., Sess, 1 and 2, 1878. 






























n ss than nine irrigators, who would receive ti 
o eighty acres apiece, upon the completion of a common 
irrigation project. For the herdsmen, he provided for s 
ilar pastoral districts, organized by nine or more perso 
who, upon organization, were to receive 2,560 acres o 
pasture apiece, with access to water. These proposals were. 
embodied in two bills, which were transmitted to Congre 
with the report. 

It was too much to expect Congress to act upon any suc 
revolutionary scheme, which would upset the whole syste 
of survey and disposal then in operation. The Powell R 
port did have its effect, however; it started a movemen 
toward adequate land classification. In the law approve 
March 4, 1879, creating the United States Geological Su 

_vey, the director of that work was instructed to make suc 
a classification.*? . 

In addition to this, Congress was sufficiently aroused t 
create by the same act a Commission on the Public Land: 
This Commission was instructed to codify the existing land 
laws, report on a possible change in the present system o : 
survey, and make recommendations as to the best methods of 
disposing of the land of the United States in the West to 
actual settlers. After spending the summer of 1879 in al 
the western states and territories interviewing farmers and 
stockmen, the Commission made its report.* 

At the hearings held in the western country, the Com- 
mission tried to get at the desires of the western stock 
grower and agriculturist. Was he in favor of a change in. 

#7 20 U. S. Stats. 394. The legislative background described above is ably. 
presented by B. H. Hibbard in his History of the Public Land Policies (New 
York, 1924), 411-455, 496-501. 

48 The preliminary report was submitted to the second session of the 46th 
Congress. (House Ex. Doc. No. 46, 46 Cong., Sess. 2, 1879-1880.) The report 


contains the testimony taken in the field. The final report was submitted at 
the next session. House Ex. Doc. No. 47, 46 Cong., Sess. 3, 1880-1881. 








the land survey? Did he favor the pastoral homestead ee 
owell? Would a gradual reduction in the price of the un- 
sold land meet the problem? Was he in favor of some sort 
of leasing system? 

The answers to these questions were varied, for the cattle 
country was not of one mind as to the possible benefits that 
‘such changes would bring. Although the cattleman as an 
ndividual and in his organizations was anxious to prevent 
overstocking by excluding newcomers, he was aware of the 
act that a restraint on them, imposed through a change in 
he land laws, might be a restraint upon himself. Many were 
ore willing to take their chances on the open range than 
hey were to reduce their present profits by paying for the 
xclusive use of a part of the range by lease or by purchase 
t a reduced figure. Private control meant the erection of 
fences, and as we have noted, many cattlemen, large as well 
“as small, saw the danger such barriers presented to the indus- 
try as it was then being operated. Only the largest operator 
- would be able to lease or buy enough land to escape this 
danger, and even he would prefer to have his cattle out on 
_ the unfenced range when the storms came. 

_ The chief objection, however, was on the ground that 
such proposals would create vast monopolies. “Beat the 
land grab” was the most definite answer that the Commis- 
sion received. It was a poor privilege that the neglected 
cowboy, “who had subdued the wilderness and laid the 
foundations of civilization was asking from the Govern- 

ment, the privilege of allowing his cattle to feed unmolested 
on this empire of grass.” *° The Montana legislature in 

1881 memorialized Congress to the effect that such changes 
“would be inimical to the true interests of Montana... . 

and would place large tracts... . into the hands and under 





















49 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, Oct. 30, 1879. 
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sharks were blamed for this “gigantic steal.” The Montana 
delegate in Congress asserted that these proposals “were 
born of the desires of great cattle kings and wealthy stock * 
companies.” ** In the annual meeting of the Wyoming Stock — 
Growers’ Association, which might be supposed to contai 
some of the “cattle kings,” if any such existed on the north- _ 
ern ranges, strong resolutions were unanimously passed on — 
the identical grounds that such a system would concentrate — 
the business in the hands of a few men, that it was undemo- 
cratic, and opposed to our theory of government.” . 
The Commission, in its final report, urged a system of — 
classification, a gradual reduction of the price of unsold — 
lands, and the adoption of the Powell pastoral homestead. — 
It nullified this proposal by adding, “There is a deep-seated » 
conviction in the minds of the majority of the people of this — 
country that a system which tends toward monopoly or even — 
permits the aggregation of very large tracts of landinto the 
ownership of a single person is unjust.” ** After such a warn- 4 
ing, Congress, always sensitive to popular sentiment against 


land monopoly, could be counted on to oppose any tinkering _ 


with the land laws along the lines laid down by the Com- _ 
mission. - 

In 1879, the range cattleman was still a frontier figure, — 
operating with little or no capital outside of what he had © 
invested in his herd. For him, the open range was a prac- — 
tical proposition, for it constituted a satisfactory basis for 
his prosperity. He did not have the money to buy the land 
that supported his herd, even though the price was placed at | 

50 Laws of Montana Territory, 1881, Sess. 12, pp. 130-131. 


51 Cong. Record, 46 Cong., Sess. 2, pp. 3925-26. 
52 Minute Book, Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, Nov. 18, 1879, pp. 


37-45. 
53 Preliminary Report, op. cit., pp. v-viii. 





ethod and moved on. 
The discussion of the proposals of the Land Commission 
1879 in the annual meeting of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association reflected very clearly this attitude and 
s an index of what the range-cattle industry thought of 
itself and of its future just on the eve of the boom period. 
Among the reasons given for opposing the contemplated 
changes was the belief that the future prosperity of Wyom- 
g might come through farming and that the selling of 
large bodies of land might prevent settlement. That the 
cattleman was prepared to keep ahead of this settlement, 
ihindered by ownership of depleted ranges, is clear from 
e following quotation from the resolutions adopted by the 
Association: 

[Resolved] That in our opinion the question of whether grass will 
not disappear from the ranges with constant feeding is still unsettled, 
and that the stock business will not warrant the investment of so 
rge a per cent of capital as one-sixth in what may, in a few years, 
be barrren and worthless property.*® 


As to the question of overcrowding, the Wyoming Asso- 
ciation felt no uneasiness on that score. “Thus far,” the 
resolution states, 


self-interest has proved a safeguard against heavy stocking of the 
range, and .... we would rather trust for maintaining our rights, 
free from encroachment, to the community of interests and the sense 
of equity that rule here than to see a system adopted that must excite 
serious quarrels between occupants of ranges and a bitter feeling of 
injustice among the best stockmen, who, unable to buy, ... . will 
see themselves deprived of their business.°® 
54 Minute Book, Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 38. 


55 Tbid., 39. 
56 Tbid., 40. 
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is was in 1879. Four years later, as we have not 
lines of fence were going up all over the range and the “‘la 
grab,” against which the cattlemen had cried out, appeare: 
to be under way. The Land Office reported that not only w 
vast tracts of public domain being fenced off without a sha 
ow of a claim, but the most valuable lands of all, those upoi 
which there was water, were passing into private ownershi 
through the practice of the grossest kind of fraud and col 
lusion.” The chief offenders in all this were the cattleme 
who had opposed the proposals of the Land Commission of 
1879 on the ground that such changes would foster lan 
monopoly.** a 
The proposal to provide for some system of leasing th 
range, which had been generally turned down in 1879, wa 
now put forward, not by a government commission, but b: : 
the cattlemen themselves. At the meeting of the N ational — 
Cattle Growers’ Association in St. Louis in 1884, a resolu- 
tion was introduced, urging Congress to “enact such laws 
as will enable the cattlemen of the West to acquire by lease — 
the right to graze upon unoccupied lands.” *° This resolution — 
received the ardent support of the Wyoming delegates, th 
leaders of the delegation speaking to the resolution, urgin 
that the cattle industry must be given a chance to obtain 
some sort of control over the lands upon which it operated 
These same gentlemen, Carey, Sturgis, and Babbitt, had 
urged their Association in 1879 to reject all the proposals o: ; 
the Land Commission, one of which provided for a leasing — 
system. 
Much had happened on the northern ranges in the three 
or four years intervening to absolve these men from the 
charge of inconsistency. The sudden influx of millions of 


57 Annual Report of the General Land Office, 1885, pp. 48-67. 
58 Jbid., 1886, pp. 50-69. ig 
59 Proceedings of the National Cattle Growers’ Convention (St. Louis, a c 
1884), 81-85; Clay, 117-118. ty, 








- capital between 1879-1884 had changed the whole character 
f the industry and with it the attitude of the cattlemen on 
_ the land question. The ranges had suddenly become crowded 
with cattle, purchased at high prices. Some of these cattle 
ere of a very distinctly superior breed to the older Texas 
erds, and represented an investment of such proportions 
hat every means possible must be taken to afford them 
_ adequate protection. 
The erection of illegal enclosures was, as we have noted, 
a method of securing to the cattleman the exclusive control 
of that part of the public domain which he had come to 
_ regard as his accustomed range. The attempt to prevent 
> _ overcrowding by this method had involved so great a danger 
_ to all, that the action of the Government against such illegal 
- Be oncing was welcomed in many quarters by large and small 
__ range operators alike. 
4 Another process of far more importance to the future of 
the range was under way. Forage, other than the range 
_ grass, was becoming increasingly important, particularly to 
those with valuable herds. When the early cattleman had 
come to a patch of wild hay along some stream, he had 
allowed his cattle to graze it off along with the less lux- 
__uriant growth on the benches beyond. A few tons might be 
put up by the cowboys for the riding stock, and in some 
- favorably located spots hay ranches had developed to fur- 
a nish the motive power in stage coach and freighting days 
and to supply the army posts. Beyond this, little advantage 
had been taken of this natural resource. The cattle boom 
changed all this. There was a mad scramble for ranch prop- 
erties. Speculation in ranch sites became as hectic as specula- 
- tion in herds. Large companies began to divert some of their 
capital from the buying of cattle to the purchase of land. 
This shift of the capital basis of the industry from cattle, 
to land and cattle, resulted in a tremendous increase in the 


















Hepes of land by the Government cade the various lands 


than those of illegal fencing. 
Fraud in the disposal of the public domain is no new ching 


laws and the appearance of land frauds far more serious _ 





in the history of our public land policy. It never reached 


larger proportions, nor developed a greater wealth of in- 
genuity in the methods employed, than during the last half 


of the eighties. The alarm that such methods aroused was — 
equally great. The people of the United States had become ~ 
conscious that there were limits to our national estate and _ 
that the remaining areas were being all too rapidly aa 


sipated. The farmer in the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas _ 
had made contact all along the line with the cattle frontier 
Here he found great land and cattle companies, many of 
them financed by foreign capital, brazenly stealing the land 


of the United States to the injury of all honest farmers. It _ 
made little difference that much of the land was of a mar- 
ginal character, which would never be utilized for agricul- — 
ture; the farmer wanted to retain his right to fail as well 
as to succeed on a quarter-section of free land. The agrarian 
discontent, which was expressing itself in attacks on the rail- 


roads, the ‘‘grasping’”’ corporations and the ‘‘money power” 


of Wall Street, was also turned upon the cattle country. The “ 
arrival of the Democrats in Washington in 1885 asthe party 


of reform resulted in an overhauling of the Land Office and 
a general airing of the abuses that had been permitted under 
the previous Republican administrations. 


William Andrew Jackson Sparks, who was appointed by | 


President Cleveland to the post of Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, more than fulfilled Democratic expec- 
tations in exposing the laxity in the administration of the 
public domain under the Republicans. He set to work with 
all the zeal of the true reformer, a zeal that later proved to 


be embarrassing enough to his superiors to result in his re- — 
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val from office. In his first annual report, 1885, he had 
ch to say about the cattlemen. “In many sections,” he 
lared, “notably through those regions dominated by the 
cattle-raising interests . . . . examinations wherever made 
id developed at all points that entries were fictitious and 
fraudulent and made in bulk through concerted methods 
dopted by organizations that had parcelled out the country 
mong themselves.” F = all these sections where examina- 
tion had been made came “‘one common story of widespread, 
persistent land robbery committed under the guise of the 
various forms of public entry.” © 
The lands that the cattlemen were getting hold of were 
those along the streams where there were natural hay lands 
or where there was a possibility of hay crops with a mini- 
- mum of irrigation. The more valuable the herd, the greater 
1€ pressure on its owners to secure such lands. Writing in 
883, Governor Hale cited as an example of this progress 
in cattle raising the Wyoming Hereford Association, a com- 
any devoted to the raising of fine stock. 





The pasture lands [he wrote] owned by this company border 
row Creek (six miles east of Cheyenne) for a distance of several 
miles. About fifty tons of hay were cut the past season, but the cattle 
have since grazed in the meadows, the strong close-set grass growing 
rapidly. The meadows average perhaps half a mile in width, [with] 
high but broken bluffs to the north and south; the cattle finding | 
shelter among them, the greater part of the winter. Nothing, how- 
ever, is risked as to weather in the management of the herd of pure 
blood Hereford stock now grazing on the ranch.® 


What was being done by this company was being done 
to some degree by every company that could get control of 
a favorable location. Homestead, preemption, and the desert 


80 Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1885, 


Pp. 49. 
61 Annual Report of the Guerne of Wyoming to the Secretary of the 
_ Interior, 1883 (Washington, 1883), 28. 
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land laws were Pased to obtain ieee stream sites. Cowboys 
employed by the company, were induced to use their rights 

to enter lands under the preemption and desert land act 
the company paying them for so doing. Wherever the lan 
was worth it, the cattlemen were willing to pay the initia 
twenty-five cents an acre for a desert section, which gav 
them exclusive control for three years at what amounted t 
a yearly rental of eight and a third cents an acre. At the 
end of three years, if the land was worth retaining, ful 
title might be secured by paying the additional dollar a 
acre and demonstrating that the land had been reclaime 
by irrigation ditches thereon. A few furrows run out in any 
direction with no regard for the location of water nor the 
contour of the land were enough to satisfy the local land 
office.” As early as 1880, the Commissioner had been com- 
pelled to issue a circular, cautioning the local officers tha 
land upon which wild hay grew was not to be regarded as — 
desert land.** But as no classification had been made, the ~ 
discretion lay with the local office, and the frauds under tha 
ill-advised and impossible act continued. 

62 In addition to the material on the subject of fraud in the acquisition of 
land in the West found in the annual reports of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, the following special reports contain a mass of testi- 
mony: Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 127, 48 Cong., Sess. 1, 1884, on unauthorized fencing — 
of the Public Lands; Sen, Ex. Doc. No. 225, 49 Cong., Sess. 1, 1886, on land 
entries canceled for fraud; House Ex. Doc. No. 232, 50 Cong., Sess. 1, 1888, r 
on the use of public lands by graziers. Two reports of the House Coms 
mittee on Public Lands contain some additional information: House Report 
No. 1834, 47 Cong., Sess. 2, 1882, and House Report No. 1325, 48 Cong,, 
Sess. 1, 1884. 

63 Annual Report of the General Land Office, 1880, p. 87. s 

64 The map showing the land holdings of the Swan Land and Cattle BS 
Company in Laramie County, Wyoming illustrates the methods used by the 
cattleman to control the range by controlling the water. By owning the 
land along the Chugwater and the Sybylee, the company controlled not 
only those valleys but the high land between them. Between the Chugwater 


and the North Platte, the holdings were more scattered, consisting of water- 
holes between the watercourses, corrals, and holding grounds. 
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The stiff regulations issued by Sparks to prevent the con- 


 tinuation of such frauds and the wholesale cancellation of 














entries suspected of fraud brought forth a storm of protest 
from the cattle country. Governor Warren of Wyoming, 


himself a large stockman, declared, 


.... that land matters in Wyoming are misunderstood and mis- 
judged [and that] .... if an over-zealous course is pursued and the 
acquirement of land by bonafide entrymen is made so difficult as to 


amount to almost proscription, very great injury is done to the class 


sought to be benefited by such efforts..... Well meant, iron-clad 
instructions do not so much hinder frauds as they embarrass and im- 


- poverish the poor pioneer.®* 


In spite of Governor Warren’s tender solicitude for the 


_ poor pioneer, the cattlemen were interested in the real 
pioneer industry, their own. The time had come when their 


continued prosperity depended on the acquisition of as much 
land as possible. They no longer thought of themselves as 
temporary occupants, permitted to utilize these acres until 
the farmer arrived, but as natural, permanent, and all im- 
portant. ‘“‘Considered as between the farmer and the stock- 
man,” wrote Sturgis, the secretary of the Wyoming Asso- 
ciation in 1884, 


the stockman has on his side, the following arguments which it would 


be hard to refute. We occupy a country in which irrigation is a con- 
ceeded necessity to agriculture. Nine-tenths of the surface is totally 
unfit for the plow, even under the most favorable conditions of 
capital. The stockmen‘utilize it all. Displace him and his capital and 
fifty years must pass before these plains can be made to produce the 
same taxable wealth in any other form.® 


Forty-one years later, in 1925, the accuracy of Sturgis’s 
estimate is the best support of the cattleman’s argument. Of 


65 Annual Report of the Governor of Wyoming to the Secretary of the 
Interior, 1886 (Washington, 1886),°5. 
86 Cheyenne Daily Sun, April 4, 1884. 
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one-third were privately owned. Only 8.8 per cent of this 
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land in private ownership was devoted to agriculture, the — 


remainder was in privately owned pastures. Thus, less than 


and one-half million acres in the state, about _ 


3 per cent of the total area of the state had become agri- 


cultural land forty-one years after the Sturgis report. The 


total value of farm crops in 1925 was $31,509,000. In 1884 


the estimated value of livestock was $23,606,000." 
Land laws, made wholly for the farmer who was expected 


to displace the range cattleman, invited fraud. The former 


_ found them impossible of honest application, and the latter 
regarded them as the product of middle-western and eastern 
ignorance. Congress, prodded into action by the President 
and the Secretary of the Interior, found that it had no ideas 
on the subject. Members, with little or no knowledge of the 
conditions as they actually existed west of the hundredth 
meridian, took their cue from the fulminations of Sparks and 
declaimed against the “land grabbers’ and the ‘“‘cattle 
kings.”” Delegate Carey, listening to a denunciatory speech 
from an Indiana member in Congress, resorted to the tu 
quoque argument by declaring that more land frauds had 
been committed under the Swamp Land Acct in the State of 
Indiana than in the whole arid West. 

Sparks became the object of attack and ridicule in the 
cow country. “Thou shalt have no other gods,” chanted 
the Cheyenne Sun, ‘than William Andrew Jackson Sparks, 
and none other shalt thou worship. Thou shalt not raise 
cattle upon the land, neither sheep or asses nor any living 
thing, but only corn the same as in the State of Illinois.” °° 
His resignation in 1887, due to an excess of zeal, was a 
cause for general rejoicing in the West. 

87 Wyoming Agricultural Statistics, Joint Bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Wyoming State Department of Agricul- 


ture (Cheyenne, 1925), 4-11. 
88 Cheyenne Daily Sun, Feb. 27, 1887. 
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irther alienation of those parts of the public estate where 
agriculture by irrigation was at all possible. All lands suit- 
able for irrigation projects and all lands susceptible of irri- 
ation were withdrawn from entry. If at some future time 
e conditions warranted it, these lands could be opened by 
the President to settlement.” The great difficulty was that 
he geological survey had not been made and in most cases 
was not made for several years, so that there was no data 
vailable on which to select the lands to be withdrawn. 

The Desert Land Act, under which most of the fraudu- 
lent practices had grown up, was changed in 1890, by re- 
ducing the size of the entry from 640 acres to 320 acres.’ 
he absurd requirement of the earlier act that the entryman 
ust irrigate the whole section in three years was modified 
the next year by stipulating that only eighty acres should be 
under ditch at the end of the three-year period. Specific 
requirements as to the value of the improvements were also 
laid down.: That these changes did little to adjust the land 
policy of the United States to the High Plains was shown 
by the fact that fifteen years later, another land commis- 
sion, appointed by President Roosevelt in 1903, found the 
same frauds obtaining in the administration of the Desert 
Land Laws.” 

In his efforts to find a practical land basis for his changing 
industry, the cattleman turned to the purchase of railroad 
land. The transcontinental roads were among the first to 
_ become aware of the importance of the cattle industry on 
the High Plains, its capacity for expansion, and its relation 
to the land. In 1875 the government directors of the Union 























69 25 U.S. Stats. 527. 

7026 U.S. Stats. 391. 

71 [bid., 1096. 

72 Report of the Public Land Commission, 1905, Sen. Doc. No. 189, 58 
Cong., Sess. 3. 











_ Pacific poi ed out that the jee on the plains of the Plate 
were constantly i increasing and that the “aggregate number > 
of cattle was becoming fabulous. These plains,” the repor 
continued, “furnish an unsurpassed grazing range and th 
lands belonging to the government and to the company ough 
to be placed under some well devised system of pas 
turage .... whereby the growth of cattle may be fostere: 
and the lands made immediately remunerative.” * In 187 
the directors were complaining that none of these lands wes 
of the hundredth meridian were being sold. There was nc 
inducement for a grazier to purchase from the railroa 
an alternate section that would be surrounded on all sides b 
government land. If the Government could be induced to 
lease its land, then the railroad would be able to lease also 
By such a joint system, blocks of fifty to five hundred squar 
miles could be leased “at such a rental and for such a term — 
of years and with such restrictions as will best protect th 
Government and the railroad company.” ™ ; 

Such a discussion was little better than an academic one — 
in the seventies, for the cattleman of that period was not — 
interested in schemes whereby he might be allowed to leas 
land in “‘blocks of fifty to five hundred square miles.’ Ther 
was plenty of room; he grazed his cattle where he please 
on railroad or government land alike. There was no reaso 
why he should urge the leasing of land that was costing him 
nothing to use. 

Five years later, section lines meant something more t 
him than markings on the map. The system of alternate rail 
road sections, modeled like the land laws, for middle-western 
farmers, was as awkward for the cattleman seeking private 
range, as it was for the railroad trying to sell land. “The 
























73 Annual Report of the Government Directors of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, 1875, Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 69, 49 Cong., Sess. 1, pp. 99-100. 
74 Report, 1877, op. cit., 134-135. 

















reported in 1883, “all of which is, if not rendered im- 


practicable, greatly embarrassed by the existence of alternat- 


ing government sections.”’ * To remedy this, several plans 


were suggested by Land Commissioner Burnham of the 











Union Pacific. The first proposal was to exchange all sec- 


tions of railroad land on one side of the track for all sections 


of government land on the other, thus making a solid body 


_ of land twenty miles wide on one side of the track belonging 


to the railroad, which might be leased or sold to the cattle- 
men. The second proposal was a modification of the land 


_ laws so as to allow for a sale of grazing lands in larger 
_ tracts, government and railroad sections alike, at a reason- 
_ able price. The third plan was a long-time lease of the gov- 


ernment sections for grazing purposes.” Action on any of 
these proposals was impossible, for it would immediately 
raise the cry of land monopoly. 

In 1884 the land sales of the railroads in the cattle coun- 
try began to mount. In 1883 the directors of the Union 
Pacific had reported that of the 4,762,174 acres of land 
along its route in Nebraska, 2,580,000 acres remained un- 
sold, practically all of its estate west of the hundredth 
meridian. In Wyoming of the 4,582,520 acres only 2,520 


acres had been sold. This land was practically all grazing 


land with an average value of one dollar per acre.” But in 


75 Report, 1883, op. cit., 213. 78 Tbid., 214. 
77 Tbid., 211-212. The figures are given as follows: 

State or Territory Original Grant Am’t Unsold, 1883 
Nebraska 4)762,174 2,580,000 
Wyoming 4,582,520 4,580,000 
Utah 1,107,520 1,027,000 
Colorado _ 688,900 690,000 

Total II,I41,114 8,877,000 
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‘present inclination of the cattle interests is toward owner- 


, ship of the range enclosure by fencing of the same and the 
better development of stock,” the Union Pacific directors 
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ro the” Poninaay Beach % Hispode of these arid sections. 


After consideration for several years of the most equitable and 
satisfactory manner of dealing with the lands of the company in q 
Wyoming, they were, for the first time, in the spring of 1884, sold in 
large, compact tracts with reference to their pre-occupation, so far as 
they were occupied, for grazing and ranch purposes. A prompt and 
ready sale during 1884 disposed of the great bulk of available land, the 
transactions aggregating 2,081,130 acres and representing an almost 
solid, continuous body from the eastern boundary of the Territory, a 
west to the vicinity of the North Platte River at Ft. Steele... .. | 
While the prices have, as compared with Nebraska lands, been average __ 
ones, they have been desirable ones for the company, and one apparent 4 
result of these sales has been the introduction of foreign capital, the 
strengthening of that already invested, and the development of na- 
tural resources which will make the lands more valuable.”® 


The arrival of the Northern Pacific on the Yellowstone, _ 
a strong competitor for the business of the northern cattle 
range, may have influenced this decision. Railroad land, sold 
on favorable terms could be used to build up business along 
the line and injure a road with a less liberal land policy. As 
early as the summer of 1882, the Northern Pacific was sell- 
ing alternate sections of grazing lands. One company, — 
financed by eastern and foreign capital, bought 750,000 ~ 
acres along the Little Missouri and Powder rivers at a dol- 
lar an acre.” The Union Pacific, in order to hold the cattle 
outfits on the older ranges and nearer its line than that of 
its rival, was forced to sell its land on equally favorable 
terms. 


78 Letter, Leavitt Burnham, land commissioner of the Union Pacific, to 
T. L. Kimball, General Traffic Manager, in the Annual Report of Governor 
Warren to the Secretary of the Interior, 1886 (Washington, 1886). The 
Swan Land and Cattle Company was one of the largest purchasers, buying 
up all the alternate sections for a distance of nearly fifty miles along the 
route. (Breeder’s Gazette, VI, 21, Aug. 24, 1884.) Clay (p. 202) put the 
amount at 555,890.27 acres. 

79 Helena Weekly Herald, Aug. 17, 1882. 
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ared to many companies to be a solution of their land 
oblem. Because of the checkerboard arrangement of the 
ilroad sections, the purchaser of fifty sections of railroad 
nds, by fencing merely his outside sections, got control of 
me thirty or forty alternate government sections. This 
eant that the cattleman was getting practically exclusive 
sturage for a little better than fifty cents an acre. Since 
e terms offered by the railroads were very easy, the Union 
Pacific allowing payment in annual installments over a period 
ten years with 6 per cent interest, exclusive range could 
obtained for a little better than five cents per acre per 
year. : 
On such terms as these, many companies thought they 
uld operate. In place of the bold fencing of any part of 
e public domain, which had been prosecuted under the 
Enclosures Act of 1885, there appeared on the railroad 
ants new barbed-wire principalities. Fences were run along 
e purchased railroad section, four or five inches from the 
section line, beyond which lay a government section for which 
e fencer had no title. When the fence came to the section 
corner, it stopped a few inches from the line. Here was a 
geometrical point, where the corners of four sections came 
together, two belonging to the fencer and two to the Gov- 
ernment. Obviously a fence could not be run across this 
geometrical point without encroaching on one or the other 
of the government sections. So the fencer stopped his fence 
there, went across to the next railroad section and started 
a new fence, four inches from the section line, leaving an 
eight-inch gap where one section ended and the other began. 
If, by this process of fencing his outside sections, the alter- 
_nate sections of government land were enclosed, it appeared 
to the cattleman as a fortunate arrangement, incident on the 
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RANGE CONTROL BY OWNERSHIP OF ALTERNATE 
RAILROAD SECTIONS 


John Arbuckle Ranch, Laramie County, Wyoming, from a map in the Wyoming eg 
a State Historical Library. <i 









railroads.®° 


Proceedings were instituted to enjoin the owner of rail- _ 


road sections from constructing such fences, on the ground 


that a portion of the public domain was enclosed in violation © 


of the act of 1885. The first suit of this kind was brought 


into the District Court of Albany County, Wyoming, in 
1888 by the United States District Attorney. An injunction 
was asked against the Douglas, Willan-Sartoris Company, — 


which, in the process of fencing in a tract of 81,440 acres 


in the manner above described, had enclosed over two hun- _ 


overnment’ s poley of preneie eae sections to the 


rhs: 


dred even-numbered townships, amounting to 38,720 acres, 


which belonged to the United States. The District Court, 
having dissolved the temporary injunction obtained by the — 
Federal authorities, dismissed the petition. Whereupon the 


case was brought before the territorial Supreme Court on 


a writ of error.®* 


The Supreme Court of the Territory afirmed the action | 
of the lower court, taking the ground that although the 


building of such a fence did have the effect of severing from 


the public domain some two hundred sections as the defend- _ 
ants admitted, this was incidental to the perfectly legal act 
of fencing. The plaintiff had held that such a fence inter- 


fered with the agents of the government and its beneficiaries 


from getting to their own land. So, said the court, woulda 


fence made completely around each individual section, which — 


could not possibly be regarded as illegal. Should the Govern- - 
ment have a way over the defendant’s land? Not unless — 


such a way was paid for and along a prescribed line. True, 
a way of necessity might be granted to an actual occupant 
80 A map showing the manner in which range control was exercised 
through ownership of alternate railroad sections may be found on the op- 
posite page. 
81 United States v. Douglas, Willan-Sartoris, 3 Wyoming Reports 288, 
1888. 
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a given section, but no such occupation had occurred. — 
ie court laid the blame for such a condition to the Gov- 
nment’s method of granting railroad land. In the opinion 
f the court 






. the grant was made in an unprovident fashion. The Government 
tablished the rectangular system of surveying, and so separated the 
\d- from the even-numbered sections as to leave between them only a 
geometrical line. It thus made the possibility of a clash of whatever 
nflicting interests might ensue between it and its grantees. .... 
hose fault is it that the opposing parties are involved in this 
dilemma? If blame shall rest anywhere, it must lay at the door of the 
overnment, which, being primarily the owner of the land, platted 
it and then granted it to the railroad company.®” 


Not until 1895, when a similar case from Colorado ap- 
peared in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth District, was the validity of the law of 1885 upheld 
nd the practice of alternate section fencing declared an 
egal enclosure.** 

In the preceding pages, an effort has been made to present 
the problem of the control of the range as it appeared to 
e cattleman. Unlike the herdsman of the earlier frontiers, 
who moved on as the farmer took up the public domain, the 
cattleman of this last frontier proposed to succeed himself. 
First of all, he had no new frontier to move out upon; and 
second, he was not being threatened by any compact agri- 
cultural advance. As we shall see, the farmer’s frontier was 
fraying out into isolated irrigation settlements, hopeless last 
stands on semi-arid desert claims, and small stock ranches 
whose owners warred with their larger and more powerful 
neighbors. What had been a temporary utilization of the 
unused public domain, the cattlemen of the eighties deter- 
82 [bid., 297. 

83 Canfield et al. v. United States; 66 Federal 101, 1895. 








only be achieved sendy sth of a part of the range, 
for without such private control, the industry would destr 
itself by overcrowding. 

It was in this process of shifting from the public domain 
as a physical basis of the industry, to the privately owned 
pasture and hay lands, that the stress came. It was obvious 
that the stockman could not acquire within the law, land 
enough to carry on the business as it had developed on t 
open range. It was equally obvious that the country as 
whole would not consent to a change in the land laws th 
would suit the demands of the range country. The alienati 
of large, compact blocks of government land was complete 
at variance with the traditional land policy of the Republ 
If this were permitted, the people of the United States stoc 
a good chance of seeing the last of their estate slip into the 
hands of a few powerful companies, many of them controlled | 
by foreign interests. Any move to enlarge the amount of 
land that an individual could obtain in these semi-arid re- 
gions was immediately met with the cry of land monopoly. | 

Finally, in spite of the investigation of land commissio: 
and government agencies and of the proposals of the Land 
Office, there was not yet a sufficient body of knowledge on 
which to base any adjustment of our land laws to the fa 
western environment. No one could say with certainty what 
the future of those semi-arid regions was going to be. Only : 
through the hard processes of trial and error were those 
methods of stock growing and agriculture going to devel 
which would result in the best utilization of the High Plain 
The catastrophe that struck the cattle-growing industry tr 
1886-1887 demonstrated that the open range method 
utilization could no longer be employed. The form of stock 
growing or agriculture, or a combination of both, that would — 
best take its place was and still is a matter for speculation. 
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DISASTER AND TRANSITION 


N spite of the efforts of some of the cattle companies to 
establish their business upon a sound economic basis through 
private ownership of the grazing grounds, the industry as a 
whole still rested in 1885 upon the open range; a basis that 
was becoming more and more insecure with every passing 
rear. From the very first, the cattleman had had to reckon 
with winter losses, for, under the loose methods of handling 
ock prevailing on the open range, wintering cattle was 
nothing less than slow starvation; a test of stored flesh and 
vitality against the hard storms until grass comes again.’’ 4 
In such a battle with the elements, the loss of 5 or even 10 
r cent of the herd was not regarded as extreme. If, how- 
ever, the stored vitality was reduced by poor summer feed- 
ing, due to drouth or crowded ranges, then no man dared to 
contemplate the disaster that a severe winter might bring. 
_ The winter of 1880-1881 had been a severe one for the 
northern range, and in some sections, particularly in central 
_ Montana, the loss had been heavy. The succeeding winters 
were mild ones and the losses of 1880-1881 were soon for- 
otten in the fever of speculation that ensued. Cattle raising 
came more and more of a gamble, as one pioneer cattle- 
man observed, ‘“‘with the trump cards in the hands of the 
elements.” ? Higher and higher rose the stakes, and greater 
and greater became the risks. Herd was crowded in on herd 
till every square mile of pasturage was utilized. Hundreds 
of thousands of young eastern stock, purchased at high 
 18en. Ex. Doc. No. 16, 48 oe Sess: 2, p. 21. 

 2Stuart, II, 227. 
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Feares: were frown into this game of matching cat le 
against the weather. These eastern “pilgrims” exhibited a 
dangerous tendency to stand about the haystack in chen 
winter, waiting to be fed, instead of rustling as did the 
native stock.* Each spring, there was a general counting of 
losses and a feeling of relief that fortune still favored the — 
players of this desperate game. ‘More or less concern i 
always felt for the Northwest at this season of the year,’ 
commented a stock journal in March, 1885, “but from all 
accounts, there is nothing at present to cause uneasiness.” * 
This feeling of uneasiness, of approaching disaster, was _ 
strengthened by news of enormous losses on the southern | 
ranges in the winter of 1885-1886. In the fall of 1885, th 
crowded ranges of western Kansas, Colorado, and the Pan 
handle were burdened still further by a flood of cattle 
arriving late in the season from the Indian Territory. The - 
proclamation of President Cleveland, August 23, 1885, had | 3 
ordered the cattlemen to remove their herds from thea 
Cheyenne-Arapahoe reservation, where they had operated _ 
under leases, made a few years previous. Over 200,00 
head were, by this edict, forced upon the overcrowde 
ranges, just when that area was about to experience one 
of the severest winters in its history.’ Starvation and — | 





8Lincoln Lang, Ranching with Roosevelt, 144. 

4 Quoted from the Northwestern Live Stock Journal in the Bozeman 
Chronicle, March 11, 1885. Bill Nye’s humorous comment was not quite so — 
optimistic, “Let me warn the amateur cowman,” he wrote, “that in the great Be 
grazing regions it takes a great many acres of thin grass to maintain thea 
adult steer in affluence for twelve months, and the great pastures at the bases _ 
of the mountains are pretty well tested. Moreover, I believe that these great a 
conventions of cattlemen, where free grass and easily acquired fortunes are oe 
naturally advertised, will tend to overstock the ranges at last, and founder — 
the goose that lays the golden egg. This, of course, is none of my business, 
but if I didn’t now and then refer to matters that don’t concern me, I would _ 
be regarded as reticent.” Laramie Boomerang quoted in the Bozeman i: 
Chronicle, February 24, 1886. 

5 E, E, Dale, History of the Ranch Cattle Industry in Oklahoma, 315 et seq. 
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blizzard did their work, and in the spring of 1886 the 
ttlemen in these regions found the carcasses of 85 percent 
more of their herds in the ravines or piled up along the 
ft fences. 

_ The fall of 1886 found the cattlemen of Wyoming in a 
panicky condition. They were in the grip of a depression 
that would have caused a crash even though the winters had 
mtinued mild. Cattle prices in the Chicago market were 
teadily declining. The demand for stock cattle had disap- 
eared and the rush of southwestern cattlemen to get out of 
he business had depressed the market. Cattle were selling 
or a lower figure than ever before in the history of the 
ange, ten to fifteen dollars a head cheaper than in the pre- 
eding fall, with an overabundance of poorer grades, the 
ult of the heavy turnoff of the weaker stock.* “Beef is 
w, very low, and prices are tending downward, while the 
narket continues to grow weaker every day,” warned the 
editor of the Rocky Mountain Husbandman. “But for all 
t, it would, be better to sell at a low figure, than to en- 
nger the whole herd by having the range overstocked.” * 
_ There was a general casting about for some means of 
‘protection. Many of the Montana cattlemen drove north 
cross the Canadian border to the ranges of Alberta, where 
t was possible to lease large tracts of grazing land from the 
rovincial Government.’ In August, 1886, 40,000 head from 
Dawson and Custer Counties alone were on their way.® By 
_ September, it was estimated that over a quarter of a million 
attle from Montana would winter on the Alberta ranges.*° 
thers looked to the unstocked Indian reservations for re- 






























8 St, Paul Pioneer Press, quoted in the Bozeman Chronicle, November 24, 
1886. 
oa 7 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, August 26, 1886. 
_ 8 Donaldson, The Public Domain, 485. 
9 The Stockgrower’s Journal (Miles City), August 12, 1886. 
10 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, September 9, 1886. 








perish by the Ghonends, while the vast, ungrazed pastures 
of the reservations lay idle? Stockmen, on their way to 
Alberta drove across the northern reservation, league upon 
league of natural pastures, as empty as when the last buffalo’ 
left them. Deals were made with the Crow Agency, whereby 
several herds were permitted to winter on the reservati 
at the rate of fifty cents a head. This turned out to be 
unprofitable venture, for the cattle were put on the reser 
tion late in the season, and near the river, where the grazi 
was only fair. To the winter losses experienced by th 
herds was added the loss from killing by the Indians." 

Some of the cattlemen attempted to forestall disaster 
boarding out a part of the herd. In Montana, the weak« 
cattle, cows and young stock, were collected in small herd 
of one to five hundred and driven southwestward into the 
agricultural section of the Territory where they were | 
out on shares to the small ranchers who had feed to sparc 
This return of the Montana stock growers to the older 
sections is significant, for it presaged the change in methods © 
which animal husbandry in the Northwest was to underg 

In Wyoming similar precautions were being taken. 
Cheyenne paper noted the large number of cattle shipped i 
the fall of 1886 from the Wyoming ranges to the farmers i 
Iowa and Nebraska where they sold at better prices than i 
Chicago.” : 

All these precautions were eleventh-hour measures an 
did not to any appreciable degree break the force of th 
disaster. The summer of 1886 had been hot and dry, the © 
grass had not flourished. Feed was short and the animals ‘ 
approached the winter in a poor condition. Even had there is 



















11 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, October 7, December 23, 1886, and 
February 17, 1887. 
12 Cheyenne Daily Sun, December 8, 1886. 




















een a mild winter, great loss would have been experienced 
| some sections, where there was not sufficient feed to bring 
1em all through.** 
In the latter part of November, there was a heavy fall 
_of snow, so heavy that in many places the cattle could not 
et down to the grass. Gloomy reports began to come in 
om all sections. Those who had put up hay fed all they 
uld, the rest whose cattle were all out on the ranges 
rayed for a chinook. It came, early in January, booming up 
-om the southwest, melting the snow and blowing the ex- 
osed ridges bare. Men took heart, they might get through 
without disaster. But the odds were against them, for from 
the twenty-eighth of January to the thirtieth, the Northwest 
was swept by a blizzard such as the ranges had never before 
experienced. Down from the north, came’ a terrific wind 
before which the cattle drifted aimlessly or sought shelter 
the coulees. A merciless cold locked up every bit of the 
poor grazing that remained. Men were forced to keep to the 
anch houses for weeks as the bitter cold and the high winds 
scourged the range. They dared not think of the tragedy 
that was being enacted outside. Unacclimated ‘‘dogies” 
and young stock from Iowa and Wisconsin huddled in the 
quaking aspens and cottonwoods to die. Dry cows and steers, 
whose resistance was greater, lingered on. One morning the 
inhabitants on the outskirts of Great Falls) looked out 
_ through the swirl of snow to see the gaunt, reeling figures of 
4 the leaders of a herd of five thousand that had drifted down 
_ to the frozen Missouri from the north. Inhabitants of ranch 
houses tried not to hear the noises that came from beyond 
the corrals. The longing for another chinook that never 
_ arrived became the yearning for a miracle. Old-timers, who 
_ were hardened to range losses, were in a state of absolute 
_ panic. From the Canadian range came the news that the 





18 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, October 14, 1886. 











cattle there were faring as badly as those further south. 
The disaster was complete. el 
Spring came at last, and the cattlemen rode out to face 
the reckoning. The sight of the ranges in the spring of 1887 _ 
was never forgotten. Dead were piled in the coulees. Poor — 
emaciated remnants of great herds wandered about with 
frozen ears, tails, feet, and legs, so weak that they were 
scarcely able to move. Men revolted against the whole 
range system. ‘‘A business,” wrote Granville Stuart, years — 
afterward, ‘‘that had been fascinating to me before, sud-— 
denly became distasteful. I never wanted to own again an 
animal that I could not feed and shelter.” * ee 
The Cheyenne Sun, which had been a strong stockman’s — 
paper, in commenting on the condition in Wyoming in 1887 
declared that “‘a man who turns out a lot of cattle on a bar 
ren plain without making provision for feeding them wil 
not only suffer a financial loss but also the loss of the respect _ ; 
of the community in which he lives.”’ *° 
It was felt that the catastrophe marked the end of an 
era in the history of the Northwest. “The fact that we have - 
now to face,” one observer reflected, ‘‘is that the range of 
the past is gone; that of the present is of little worth and — 
cannot be relied on in the future. Range husbandry is over, — 
14 The Wyoming and Montana papers were full of reports of the disaster. 
The above description has been written chiefly from them. Br 
15 Stuart, II, 237. 3 
16 Cheyenne Daily Sun, December 8, 1887. The cattlemen had for some 
years been subjected to eastern criticism, particularly in humanitarian circles, 
for cruelty in allowing cattle to go unsheltered and uncared for during the — 
winter on the ranges. That they were sensitive to these charges is evidenced _ 
by the statement of Secretary Sturgis before the National Cattle Growers’ — 
Convention in Chicago in 1886. “The serious and oft-repeated charge of — 
inhumanity is laid at the door of the ranchmen,” he said, and added that “ 
“,.. no part of the business is so constantly discussed. The reason for its — 


long continuance is not indifference but lies in the immense inherent diffi- — 
culties of the situation.” Cheyenne Daily Sun, November 25, 1886. P 
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ined, destroyed, it may have been by the insatiable greed 
its followers.” ** 

Those most responsible for the boom were the largest 
loosers. Large companies, which had bought great herds 
at high prices on borrowed money at high rates of interest 
had thrown these herds upon the ranges as so many 
Dawns in the game that was being played in the brokerage 
fiices in Chicago and New York, disappeared overnight.** 
Cattle barons”’ and “bovine kings” faded out of the public 
interest. English and Scotch investors tried to forget that 
hey had been taken in by another sure thing. In May, 1887, 
the Swan Land and Cattle Company, largest of all the north- 
n companies, went into the hands of the receiver with 
illis Vandevanter, later justice of the Supreme Court of 
‘United States, as receiver for the Swan interests. 

There was a general unloading of the ranges as cred- 
ors demanded a settlement. In Wyoming alone this process 
f liquidation resulted in the shipment of between sixty and 
venty thousand head of stock during the summer and fall 
f 1887.'° In some sections these heavy shipments of the 
survivors practically cleared the ranges. Prices were ruin- 






























17 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, March 17, 1887. 

18 Stuart, II, 236. The locality found a certain satisfaction in the disap- 
pearance of some of these companies. The Cheyenne Daily Sun congratulated 
readers on the departure of the Frewen brothers, managers and promoters 
the Powder River Cattle Company: “Of all the English snobs of great 
pretentions, who flew so high and sunk so low, probably the Frewens are 
e chiefs. Their careers in Wyoming as cattle kings will long be remembered. 
They .... made cowboys of freshly imported lads from England, maintained 
princely establishment on the frontier, .... established relay stations so as 
to make lightning journeys through the territory; had flowers shipped to the 
-anch, and conducted business .... on a system... . that was a constant 
surprise even to the most reckless and extravagant Americans, It is this 
ethod . ... that has brought an important and legitimate business into 
iscredit in the East.” Cheyenne Daily Sun, November 3, 1887. 

19 Cheyenne Daily Sun, November 1, 1887. 














deflation of the stock are Of the northern ranges vy 
complete. 

There was some reason for believing that the disaster 
that the range-cattle industry had suffered was only a te 
porary setback, and that a few good years would bring i 
back to its old position of power. In the first place, the range 
was there, and although it had been overgrazed in certain 
sections, the relief that the disaster and deflation had 
brought would soon restore it to its former value. Furthe 
more, the reduction in numbers gave to those who sti 
remained in the business an opportunity that had not bee 
theirs since the early days of the range. It would now b 
possible to distinguish between summer and winter feedin 
_ grounds, reserving the latter for the winter season, a pra 
tice that had not been followed during the boom period, 
when winter range was often fed off before the summer was 
over. : 

In the spring following the disastrous winter of 1887 
Nature was never more favorable to the northern ranges. 
The heavy snow, which had brought death to so many thou: 
sands of range stock, furnished plenty of moisture to grow ‘ 
an excellent crop of grass for the survivors. When winter 
came around again, the cattle were in good flesh to meet i 
A favorably placed chinook, which arrived in F ebruary 
1888, proved opportune and the cattle came through 1 i 
good shape.” 

Another circumstance seemed to point to the early re 
covery of the northern ranges. In 1888, the enormous Indian - 
reservation in northern Montana was reduced in size by ~ 
‘cutting it up into three small reservations. A large are 
of untouched grazing ground was thus opened up, where, it 






























20 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, December 8, 1887; February 9, 1888. 
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s believed, the cattle pee of Montana might continue 
on the old range basis.”* 
In spite of these favoring conditions, the range-cattle 
dustry was on the decline, although, in some quarters, it 
ngered on for more than a decade longer. In the first place, 
e old confidence in the range was gone. Never again would 
ttlemen dare to take the chances that had been regarded 
part of the business in the earlier day. Those who still 
_ remained in the business found the margin of profit so small 
that a winter loss that had been but an average one in the 
old days would now prove ruinous. The range no longer 
3 speared a safe basis for the industry. 
Outside capital, so plentiful during the boom period, was 
ow no longer available. In the disaster, the larger com- 
anies had suffered the most; many had gone under and of 
e few that had survived, none were free from enormous 
_ liabilities incurred during the era of speculation. Only by the 
- most careful management could the survivors hope to con- 
tinue in business, and as for any return on the investment 
either cattle or land, it was likely to be small for some 
time to come. Cattlemen and stock journals no longer talked 
_ of easy profits and rapidly expanding herds, but rather of 
- the necessity of reducing the size of operations, buying land, 
_ and putting up hay. The day of the beef bonanza was gone; 
E investment in the western range-cattle business was no longer 
attractive. 
_ Finally, the general depression of the late eighties and 
_ early nineties made the recovery of the cattle industry in the 
_ Northwest a very slow process. Prices continued low, for the 
me market could not take up the turnoff during this period of 
_ deflation. From the northern ranges, shipments continued 




























_ 21The reduction was agreed to by the Indians, December, 1887, and 
ratified in a law approved May 1, 1838: Indian Laws and Treaties, I, 261-266. 
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to be heavy as the survivors pared down their herds to the 
safety point or sold out altogether and turned to raising 
sheep. Texas growers, finding it more and more difficult to 
sell to the northern cattleman, were forced to add to the 
glut of cattle on the eastern market. To these, was added the - 
stock of the farmers of western Kansas and Nebraska. In 
these regions, a series of dry years had caused general fa 
ure, a recession of the over-extended farmers’ frontier, and 
a disposal of the farm stock for whatever it would bring. 
In 1889 more than three million head were received in 
Chicago from these various quarters, of which over 25 per 
cent were cows and 4 per cent calves.” 

In the face of such conditions, it was futile to hope for a 
return to the old range days. Ten years after the disaster, 
the condition in Wyoming shows how completely the range — 
cattle industry was passing out of the picture. By 1895, there — 3 
had been a shrinkage in the assessed value of cattle of over 
a million dollars a year. Numbers had declined from nine — 
million head in 1886 to less than three million head in 1895. 
So that the number of cattle in Wyoming in 1895 was abou 4 
what it had been in 1880 when the northern ranges were | 
just beginning to be opened up.”* e 

But the open range, which in 1880 had been the basis 
upon which the profits of the boom period had rested, was — 
being only partially used in 1895. It was still there, over — 
80 per cent of the total area of the State being in public — 
domain in 1890.74 Some of it, it is true, was being utilized — 
by the sheepmen, whose bands had increased in valuation — 
during the ten-year period by about two million dollars. As _ 
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22 Vest Report, p. 8. 4 
23 First Annual Report of the Wyoming State Engineer, 1895 (Cheyenne, ze ; 
1895). Ky 
24 Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1890, 3 
p. 121. 































ck grower, who was developing a different system, looked 
on their use as only incidental. 

The development of new methods of plant and animal 
sbandry in the northern arid regions coincided with this 
cline in the use of the open range. In this period of transi- 
ion, it is possible to distinguish several economic groups, 
hough as we shall see, they tend to merge one into the 
her at various stages in the process of adjustment. There 
re first, the few remaining large cattle companies, many 
them owning large blocks of land; second, a number of 
mall cattle growers whose stock, usually in small bands and 
‘lose herded, utilized part of the natural grazing resources; 
hird, a group of irrigators, occupying favorable spots; 
urth, the “grangers” or frontier farmers on the fringe of 
rming settlement, who had arrived in eastern Montana 
nd Wyoming by the close of the range period; fifth, the 
Ider agricultural communities of the more fertile valleys of 
western Montana, where the moisture was sufficient to carry 
n farming operations with a minimum of irrigation; and 
th, the sheep owners, large and small. These various 


The winter of 1886 and 1887 had demonstrated to large 
ind small cattleman alike that to depend solely on the grass 
rop of the open ranges had been a fatal mistake. The future 
safety of the industry lay in the production of hay suffi- 
ient to carry the herds through the winter at least. We have 
1oted the tendency in that direction before the catastrophe. 
me of the larger companies had purchased wild hay lands, 
wherever available, and had made some effort to provide 
eed for the weaker stock during the most severe weather. In 
central Montana, particularly in the Smith River region, 

where the newer range industry came in touch with the older 











cropped and cattle cared ae ona Neca basis. Ha al 
there been no disaster, the drift toward land ownership in 
order to control a part of the grazing would have eventuall 
forced the substitution of forage crops for the nat 
grasses. The attendant costs of land ownership, taxes, int 
est, and fencing, would have brought about a condit 
where the production of hay wherever possible would be 
more economical utilization of the land than using it a 
natural pasture for part of the time and grazing the ope 
range for the remainder. When this point was reache 
pasturing on the open range, with its attendant dangers an 
costs of herding, would be discarded; first, the winter an 
then the summer pasturing. . 

The disaster merely hastened the process. The tare 
range companies, which had some land, led off. The Dougla 
correspondent of the Northwestern Live Stock Journal in 
‘March, 1887, noted the arrival in town of the manager o: 
one of the large cattle companies on the Powder River wit 
a shipment of twelve thousand pounds of grass seed — red 
top, timothy, alfalfa, clover, and blue grass.”* The chan 
suggested by the appearance of such items in a range journal 
was, of course, gradual, but none the less, fundamental 
This reorganization on a new basis has been well describe 
by a manager of one of the old companies: 



























It was evident that the old system of the open range was passin 
and this was intensified by a series of dry years [1890 was very dry] 
Both grass and hay were short, but with good winters we managed to 
pull through. We therefore commenced to get quit of all frills and 


25 Northwestern Live Stock Journal, March 18, 1887. Alfalfa, now the 
chief forage crop of the Northwest, was introduced into western Montan 
Madison County, around 1880. The Rocky Mountain Husbandman in 1887 
urged its readers to experiment with it in place of the standard forage plant, 
timothy. Local merchants were purchasing seed from Colorado, Utah, and 
California. Rocky Mountain Husbandman, March 17, 1887. 





























. . paying so much per ton for hay for every one put in 
e stack and then we paid the renters so much a month in winter 


They grubbed themselves and we paid so much a meal for any of our 
! Ip that had to stay at their places. We produced immensely more 
ay, eliminated waste, and the system worked like a charm. As we 
aised hay and improved our pastures, we began weaning calves, 
eeding cows and heifers, while away on the Plains in Bate’s Hole, 
in rough country north of the U. P. toward the Platte River, our 
teers took their chances. 


In 1888, this company put up 1,200 tons of hay, in 1892, 
600 and by 1904, 14,600 tons. 


While it does not take long to write the account of these changes, 
t was a great task to reorganize the machinery of ranch work, cut 
down the cattle outfits, till in spring we had but one wagon [chuck 

wagon] running, with the help of a second in the fall, and look after 
the feeding of twelve to fifteen thousand head of cattle in pasture. 
, As the work contracted, we had to face blackleg and destruction by 
ny ty wolves among our calves, and more or less mange appeared among 
our cattle. Most of our neighbors moved out and left us. Sheep tres- 
passers on our plains lands were hard to handle, and we had a con- 
inual fight on our hands. Eventually, the courts granted injunctions 
__and this range graft was stopped.?¢ 


: . The acreage devoted to the cultivation of hay in Wyom- 
ing and Montana increased more than tenfold during the 
Bo ctod from 1880-1900, as the census figures for the three 

_ periods show: 


Be Montana W yomin 
a : Date Acres Mown aes M ee 
i 1880 56,801 24,328 
a 1890 300,033 173,010 
1900 712,048 377,148 


These figures not only mark the decline of the range-cattle 


26 Clay, 222-224. 











edgy Bur alse the poses of ae aetnctte frontiam™ 
figure, the cowboy. Mowing machines, hay rakes, and ditch 
ing tools became as important a part of ranch equipment as 
the chuck wagon, the lariat, and the branding iron. a 


Cowboys don’t have as soft a time as they did [one member of the 
fraternity lamented]. I remember when we sat around the fire the 
winter through and didn’t do a lick of work for five or six months 
of the year, except to chop a little wood to build a fire to keep 
warm by. Now we go on the general roundup, then the calf round- 
up, then comes haying — something that the old-time cowboy never 
dreamed of — then the beef roundup and the fall calf roundup and — 
gathering bulls and weak cows, and after all this, a winter of feeding — 
hay. I tell you times have changed. You didn’t hear the sound of a— 
mowing machine in this country ten years ago. We didn’t have any 
hay and the man who thinks he is going to strike a soft job now in a 


cow camp is woefully left.?7 ee 


Some of the larger operators turned to sheep raising. In 
Wyoming the rise of the sheep population between 1890, 
and 1900 was very marked.” Like the cattle growers, the 
sheepmen began to combine the summer pasturage of the | 
open range with the winter feeding of hay, raised on private 
ly owned or leased land. One Wyoming sheep compa 
reported in 1889 its holdings as follows: 


ie 
in 





Acres 
Land in fee simple 96,000 
Leased University and school land in 2 
Wyoming and Colorado 23,000 % a 
Range rights 150,000 be 
Government land 15,000 : 
Total 284,000 


The portion of this ranch lying south of the Union Pacific 


27 Quoted from the Barber County (Kansas) Index in the Breeder's — 
Gazette, VI, 608, October 23, 1884. 
28 See page 230. 
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Taken from Wyoming State Department Bulletin 1925 





ained thirty-eight ranch houses and sheep stations scattered 
ver this area, connected one with the other by telephone.” 

The development of irrigation was closely assaciated with 
the shift of the stock-growing industry from the open range 
to the ranch basis. During the early period of settlement, the 
raising of grain crops, wheat, oats, etc., in Montana and 
Wyoming had been limited to a few fertile areas found 
along the rich bottom lands where the fertility of the soil 
and the greater moisture close to the mountains made 


28 Advertisement of the Warren Live Stock Company in the “Statehood 
_ Edition” of the Cheyenne Daily Sun, March 28, 1889. 








s p 
was j carted on in the Beaverhead, Madison, Deer Lodge, - 
and Gallatin valleys in Montana and along the uppe: 
reaches of the Wind River Valley in Wyoming. The nex 
step in the extension of the farming area came in those sp 
where the contour of the land and the availability of wate 
made irrigation comparatively easy. Miners, turned ranch 
men, who had learned how to get water on their mini 
claims by running ditches and flumes along the sides of the 
gulches, began to put this knowledge to work in the nar- ‘ 
row valley lands upon which some of them settled after the _ 
mining boom was over. Occasionally, a project that require 
more than the effort of a single rancher was attempted, anc 
a ditch company was formed. The incorporation list of th 
Territory of Wyoming shows how limited this developmen 
was in the seventies as compared with the succeedin 
decade :*° 




















No. Companies No. Companie 
Date Incorporated Date Incorporated 
1870 I 1879 3 
1871 I 1881 3 
1874 2 1882 II 
1875 I 1883 19 
1876 I 1885 36 


By 1890, four types of holdings were distinguishable on 
the northern ranges. There was first the unirrigated farm, © 
which, until the development of dry farming, was limited 
to those few favorable localities in the mountain valleys 
second, the unirrigated stock ranch, which still depended 
upon a combination of natural hay-lands and open range; 
third, the irrigated farm, raising some crop other than 
forage; and fourth, the irrigated stock ranch where irriga 


80 Annual Report of the Governor of Wyoming to the Secretary of the 
Interior, 1885 (Washington), 76. 
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_ tion was carried on solely for the purpose of increasing the 
_ forage crop on the natural pasture lands. 

The first and second group have been previously described 
and represent the older type of agriculture and stock raising 
__ with which the reader is now familiar. On the ranches of 
_ the third and fourth groups, irrigation was being employed 
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meither in thie production of fren crops, Peale and the likey 
and forage, or in the improvement of the natural pasta 
In the third group, crop production under irrigation was | 
being combined with stock raising; in the fourth, stock rais- 
ing alone was carried on, with irrigation employed merely — 
to increase the crop of grass found on the natural pastures. 
In both groups, however, stock raising and irrigation were 


combined, and this alliance is one of the most important , 





features in the process of adjustment following the range- 


cattle days. 
Even in the third group, where cereals were being raised 
under irrigation, the area devoted to these crops was very 


= 


small compared with the acreage irrigated for forage crops — 


or for the improvement of the natural pastures. The accom- _ 
panying diagram shows the preponderant importance of — 


stock raising in this group. 


As for the fourth group, stock growers irrigating pasture _ 
lands, it is impossible from the available census figures to — 
tell how many there were or the area of the land they oc- _ 
cupied, as the census does not give the figures for any _ 
group of irrigators except those who were irrigating not — 
solely for grazing purposes. They were not irrigators as the 
term is commonly understood but represented a transitional 


group, who were moving over from the old range-cattle 


group to the stock grower with forage crops raised by irriga- 3 


tion. 
The irrigation systems developed by this latter group 


were of the crudest and most temporary character, for they _ 


were only designed to improve the natural grass crop in 
favorably located spots. In a report in 1890 on irrigation 
in the western states prepared for the Eleventh Census, 
the investigator described this irrigating practice as follows: 


Many canals, especially along the larger rivers, receive water only 
in time of flood..... These so-called high-water canals are very 








cheaply built, the headworks, if any, being of a temporary character. 
Water is by this means turned out upon the grazing lands; only one 
_ thorough watering during the year being secured.** 


As time went on, the rising costs of land ownership forced 
these stock growers to a more complete utilization of their 


81F, H. Newell, “Report of Agriculture by Irrigation in the Western 
Part of the United States at the Eleventh Census, 1890.” House Mis. Doc. 
No. 340, Part 20, 52 Cong,, Sess. 1, p. 249. 
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land by planting forage crops instead of merely seeking to — 
improve the natural grasses. Thus, this group tended to 
disappear into the third group and irrigation systems to 
assume a more permanent character. 

This alliance of irrigation with stock raising can be traced 











the increase of the average size of farms in the range 
ountry. Between 1880 and 1890, the average size of farms 
Wyoming and Montana increased from 272.3 to 1,333 
cres and from 267.1 to 885.9 acres, respectively. See page 
34. This increase in the size of farms was accompanied by 

a corresponding increase in the number of farms, as stock 


TWO LEADING NON-FORAGE CROPS 


Fs] IRRIGATED 
OATS: 26,829 Acres 
WHEAT: 19,416 Acres ‘2 
a NON-IRRIGATED 


FOUR LEADING FORAGE CROPS 
Wild Sait or Prairie Grasses - 242,243 Acres 


Alfalfa and Lucerne - 74,688 Acres 
Other Tame and Cultivated Grasses - 44,490 Acres 
Grains Cut Green for Hay - 14,827 Acres 


IRRIGATED AND NON-IRRIGATED ACREAGE WYOMING 1899 





growing moved over to a basis of private ownership. The 
_ decrease between 1890 and 1900 in the improved but un- 
irrigated land shows how the newer land holdings were of 
_ that marginal character where improvement must consist of 
_ the development of irrigation. Forage crops continued to be 
_ predominant, as the stock-growing industry shifted to an 
irrigated forage crop basis. So that by 1900 the land held 
__was chiefly irrigated land or unimproved pasture, which, 
looked at from a stock-growing point of view, represented 









haystacks for winter and enclosed pasture for summer graz- 
ing. See pages 235 and 236. Following 1900, the increase i 
the improved, non-irrigated land, first in Montana and then 





in Wyoming, marks the arrival in force of the dry 


farmer. This new frontier figure, in his struggle to conqu™ 


a part of the range that the cattleman had abandoned in 


defeat, has brought the story of the utilization of the semi- 


arid West down to the present day. < Aa 
This retreat of the stock-growing industry behind the a 
defenses of privately owned pastures and irrigated forage . 


crops was not immediate. The attempt to utilize the open — 


range continued for some time to come. In some regions, _ 
stock growers who were raising feed for winter continued _ 
to use the range for summer pasturage, in others, the old 


open-range methods lingered and cattle, particularly steers, — 
were wintered on the gradually contracting ranges. In these _ 


areas, the older cattlemen and companies put up a rear- — 
guard action against sheepmen, small cattle owners, and — 
grangers. On the northern ranges, and particularly in — 


Wyoming, this clash between the surviving cattle companies - 
and the small ranchmen and grangers constitutes the final _ 


chapter in the story of the range-cattle industry. 


Even before the catastrophe in 1886-1887, the northern Fs 


cattle country was conscious of the arrival in western Ne- 
braska and eastern Wyoming of new elements of the popula- 
tion different from, and to a large degree antagonistic to, 
the cattleman. There was not, however, any compact ad-— 


vance of a westward-moving farming frontier such as swept 
the Kansas cattleman out of the picture. Rather, there ap- 
peared first a number of small ranchers whose stock mingled 
on the open range with those of the larger owners. The ad- 
vertisement that the cattle country had received during the 
boom period brought out these small operators as well as the 
larger companies. To these were added cowboys who had 
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t the employ of others and were build 
f their own.” 
Antagonism between the small rancher and the larger 
attle outfits soon developed. Although the associations were 
sensitive to the charge that they were inimical to the small 
ttle grower and sought to demonstrate the fundamental 
mocracy of their organizations, the fact remained that the 
wner of a small but growing herd was, from the very na- 
ire of the case, looked upon with suspicion, often founded 
on the experience of some of the older members in estab- 
hing a herd in an earlier and less regulated day.* If it was 
difficult for the associations to distinguish the small cattle- 
man from the cattle thief, it was becoming equally difficult 
r newcomers to escape the conclusion that an association 
e that in Wyoming, which represented the whole range- 
attle business in that section, might easily use its power to 
minate the cattle range and to exclude all but a few 
ealthy companies. 

The shift of some of these powers to the territorial 
overnment did not tend to allay suspicion. In 1888 the 
Wyoming legislature created a Board of Live Stock Com- 
issioners with power to regulate roundups, sell mavericks, 
_and direct the inspection, powers which the Association had 





































82 Clay states that there were 3,500 brands in Wyoming in 1891 (p. 264). 
he Cheyenne Leader, Dec. 6, 1891, put the figure at 5,000. In Montana, the 
Live Stock Commission listed about 6,000 in 1889; by 1892 this had risen to 
1,000; 1900 to 16,000; and 1910 to 20,000. These figures have been taken 
rom the annual reports of the Secretary of the Board of Live Stock Com- 
issioners of Montana for the respective years. 

88 The Secretary of the Wyoming Association in 1884 in a newspaper 
interview declared that the small stockman was as welcome in the Asso- 
ciation and had as much power in voting as Swan or Carey. Eighty mem- 
ers out of more than four hundred owned less than a thousand head in 
1884; one, who had been a member for years, having only twenty-five head. 
(Cheyenne Daily Sun, January 30, 1884.) At the spring meeting in 1892, of 
the forty-three names on the roll call, all but eight were either owners or 
managers of large cattle companies. Cheyenne Daily Leader, April 5, 1892. 













a The catastrophe af 1887 ha 
weakened the Association, both in prestige and financ 
strength, that it was glad to turn the task over to the Te 
ritory. The men appointed by the governor to the newl 
created board were, without exception, leading members o 
the old Association, thus perpetuating the alliance between 
the cattlemen and the territorial government. 
As for the Association itself, the decline in membershit 
after 1887 necessitated a policy of retrenchment and con- 
traction.* Salaries were cut, and detectives and inspecto 
dismissed.** In some cases, detectives were re-employec 
ostensibly by the Association, but actually by a few of th 
large companies to watch out for their particular interests 

at strategic points.*’ It was hoped that the organization, now 
_composed almost exclusively of the managers or owners o 
the surviving companies, might be kept alive by the paymen 

_ of a small membership fee only. Assessments were don 
away with in 1890; for it was thought that the Live Stoc 
Commission would be able to pay for inspection.* 
The newly created Commission soon found itself in seri- 

ous difficulty. The only money that it had to pay for carrying 

on the work it had taken over from the Association was the - 
receipts from the sale of the mavericks. This source of © 
























34 Laws of Wyoming Territory, 1888, pp. 46-54. 

85In 1888 the total membership list was 203, many of these being old 
members who were no longer in Wyoming but still kept their membership. 

36 Executive Minute Book of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Associatio 
p. 70, Aug. 7, 1887; p. 76, Dec. 10, 1888; p. 78, Apr. 14, 1889. 

37 Smith, the Association inspector at Chadron, Nebraska, was re-employed 
by four of the large cattle companies and directed by the Secretary of the 
Association to take his orders from Harry Oelrichs of the Anglo-American 
Cattle Company. Sturgis to Smith, Jan. 4, 1887. Correspondence of Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association, Letter Book 7, p. 886. 

38 Executive Minute Book, p. 90, April 29, 1890. They were renewed 
in a year or so, when it was found that the Live Stock Commission was 
incapable of performing efficient inspection service. 












venue was in the way of disappearing altogether, for with 
the removal of the strong hand of the Association, cattle 
stealing and mavericking flourished as never before. Al- 
ough the Commission was completely dominated by the 
Association, and desirous of affording protection to Wyom- 
ing’s oldest industry, it was powerless. Indeed, the situation 
_ was so bad by the spring of 1891, that no man’s cattle were 
_ safe. As for the big outfits, their herds were fair game for 
all. In commenting on the anarchy that ruled the ranges, a 
local Cheyenne paper, not overly sympathetic to the large 
cattle interests, declared that cattle stealing had become al- 
most respectable. 























Men who before this year have borne and deserved good characters 
are now openly engaged in preying upon the public ranges... . . All 
_ their neighbors and acquaintances are perfectly aware of the fact and 
_ the practice is oftentimes not merely winked at, but applauded. .... 
2 Efforts have been made by some of the larger cattle companies to bring 
the offenders to justice. In some cases the grand juries have refused 
to indict; in others petit juries have brought in verdicts of not guilty 
S in the face of evidence as conclusive and convincing as any ever sub- 
Fi mitted in a court of justice. .... Small ranchmen have been ter- 
 rorized into submission. They take good care to avoid seeing what is 
_ going on under their very noses and the reasons for doing so must be 
very obvious to everyone who knows anything of frontier life... .. 
_ There are only two horns to the dilemma, either the thieves or the 
4 ss cattlemen must go.®® 


Not since the disaster in 1886-1887 had the ranges been in 
better condition, the paper declared, but prophesied that 
unless some action were taken only the thieves would be left 
to possess it.*° 
Behind this screen of small ranchmen, who appeared to be 
laying the foundation of their future prosperity at the ex- 


89 Cheyenne Daily Leader, July 25, 1891. 
40 Jbid., July 26, 1891. } 











pense of the big outfits, the small farmers or grangers were 
filtering in. In 1886, the Fremont, Elkhorn, and Missouri — 
River Railroad, a subsidiary of the Chicago and North | 
Western, had crossed the Wyoming line and by the following — 
year had reached the North Platte at Douglas, a few miles” 
below Fort Fetterman.*t Along the line of this road, the 
farmer began an invasion of the northern ranges. Railroad | ; 
advertisements, local papers in the small towns, and easter j 
farm journals created a mirage of farm homes out on the 
arid bench lands. A Democratic administration, pledged to 
find homes for poor men, declared that the farmer’s froma 
tier had not been poe in its westward course by natural — 
obstacles but by those “corporate cormorants,” the cattle a 
companies, who had been allowed to batten on the publi | 
estate under the complacent Republicans. The Democratic — 
Secretary of the Interior in 1886 denied that the land laws — 
were failures in the arid West and declared that, ‘These — 
plains and plateaus are permanently adapted for the homes _ 
and husbandry of poor men.” *? Land Commissioner Sparks, 
zealously vocal, rang the changes on “homes for poor men” : 
and “the robbing cattle barons.” The newly arrived immi- 4 
grant farmer from northern Europe took the Government 
at its word and proceeded westward to make the cattle 
ranges safe for democracy. a 
In the mass, Secretary Lamar’s ‘‘poor men” were a serious | 
threat to the range cattleman, second only to the cattle 
rustler. As individuals, however, they were more often 
objects of amused contempt or of a certain good-natured _ 
charity. The inspector of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association, located in Sioux County, Nebraska, described 
those who had settled in the neighborhood as “an ignorant 
and degraded gang of continental paupers whose only stock 











41 Poor’s Manual, 1886, p. 842; Official Railway Guide, June, 1887, p. 321. 
42 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1886, p. 40. 
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ere carried through the winter on provisions and beef fur- 
hed by a disgusted but soft-hearted foreman of a nearby 
attle outfit. 

By 1887 the grangers had arrived in force in western 
Nebraska, where lay the range of some of the largest owners 
in the Wyoming Association. The cowboys found them in 
ttle groups, plowing up their quarter-sections and planting 
rops. Fences were too expensive and wood too scarce, so the 
ranger turned a furrow around the margin of his homstead, 
and let it go at that. When the range cattle got on his land, 
e shot at them, thereby protecting his land and furnishing 
his family with beef. Cattle owners might insist that the 
fence laws of the state required the farmer to fence his 
rop and might attempt to punish such destruction, but the 
killing went on just the same. Writing in March, 1887, to 
the Secretary of the Wyoming Association, the manager of 
he Anglo-American Cattle Company, operating in eastern 
Wyoming and western Nebraska, declared, 

The loss on Hat Creek through the farmers has been something 
rightful. They have not confined themselves to killing for their 
own use, but have killed wantonly. On one stretch of a mile and a 
half on Hat Creek, there are over thirty cattle dead, every one of 
which shows rifle or pistol wounds.** 


At the county seats, the granger influence grew, and soon 
‘it was next to impossible to get convictions for violations 
of the stock laws. Writing from North Platte, where the 
granger had appeared a few years earlier, one of the old- 
time stockmen complained to his Association that “Meth- 
43 Letter, Smith to Sturgis, Mar. 29, 1887, Correspondence of Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association, Letter File, January-March, 1887. 
44 Harry Oelrichs, president of the Anglo-American Cattle Company, to 


Sturgis, Mar. 3, 1887, Correspondence of Wyoming Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Letter File, January-March, 1887. 


in trade consists in @ large number of ragged kids.” * tt 
ny a “Dutch pauper” and his family of “ragged kids 
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' ‘Anti-Stock, ete., were too many for 
us — they ert in on the Grand yey and prevented an 
bill being brought against the accused parties.” * 

By 1888, Wyoming ranchers were feeling the full fore 
of this invasion. The ranch owner who lived near the line c 
the newly constructed Chicago North Western found him 
self keeping a sort of road house for Germans, Russians, an 
Swedes on their way to their new homesteads. ‘They pile 
in on me at the rate of fifteen a day... . and all seem con 
fident that they can make a success at farming,’”’ wrote 
correspondent to a Cheyenne paper.** Hat Creek, Running 
Water, Shawnee Creek, and Goshen Hole, all famed stoc 
ranges north of the Platte and between Fort Fetterman anc 
the Nebraska boundary, were being settled up.*’ Running 
Water, long a station on the road between Fort Laramie — 
and the Black Hills, became the town of Lusk in 1887, th 
center of a considerable granger population. Further on up 
the Platte, Douglas, a granger town, was settled in May, | 
1886, and by June had several hundred people.*® 

To the pioneer cattleman, “farm homes for poor men’ 
on the Wyoming ranges was a romantic absurdity. “It is no 
a poor man’s country,” declared the leading stock journal o 
the Territory. 

45 John Bratt to Sturgis, June 12, 1884, Correspondence of the Wyoming _ 
Stock Growers’ Association, Letter File, May-August, 1884. A member of © 
one Wyoming jury wanted to know before he made up his mind on a case © 
involving cattle killing, whether the cow had been killed to eat or to sell! 
Cheyenne Daily Leader, September 6, 1891. 

48 Cheyenne Daily Sun, Mar. 31, 1888. 

47 Cheyenne Daily Sun, April 21, 1888, May 25, 1888. 

48 [bid., June 18, 1886. Looking back on his experiences, one of the early 
cattlemen writes as follows of the “granger invasion,” “Then the North-— 
western Railroad came poking in and brought the festive granger. Then 
trouble did begin. It was not like the Indians, for one couldn’t shoot and the 


only way I could get even, was to go into the banking business.” C. F. 
Coffey, Letters of Old Friends and Members, 28. 








The water of every stream in the Toe if all calieeds is ae: “a 
ficient to irrigate the first and second bottoms contiguous thereto, 
aving the highlands forever unfavorable to agriculture. One-fifth of 
the area is rich first and second bottom lands, but save a small area of 
the mountain valleys, all have to be irrigated, in order to produce a 
crop, even of hay. The cost of irrigating, when water is free in the 
reek nearby, usually amounts to from five to ten dollars an acre; uphill 
usiness for a poor man. The valleys are usually small and settlements 
ust always remain scattered. There is no timber save in the moun- 
_ tains and building material is high. There is no work for a poor man 
7 to do except to run cattle a few months in the summer for the 
~ stockmen. The little towns all over the Territory are full of idle men 
every winter..... ‘The time has passed when a man could invest a 
_ few thousand dollars on the Plains and make a vast fortune in a few 
: years.*° 


















| Valid as this appraisal was, and later events served to 
a demonstrate its essential accuracy, it coincided all too well 
'y _ with the desires of the cattlemen to preserve the ranges for 
= _ their own use. If the American farmer desired to attempt the 
conquest of the semi-arid West, then the “cattle kings’? must 
_ make way. A Democratic “‘anti-stock” governor, one Moon- 
ig appointed in 1887 by Cleveland, reported with great 
_ satisfaction that the old cattle companies, who Se 
their business ‘‘in a lordly and magnificent manner,” were on 
the road to ruin and that the small ranch, where stock rais- 
ing and farming were combined, was succeeding them.” 
_ Stockmen were accused of ‘‘giving a black eye to the industry 
_ [agriculture] whenever an opportunity offered and . g 
BP iccouraping) anyone from engaging in it, as nothing Harte 
‘them so much as to see a cabin and a fence on the range.” © 





49 Northwestern Live Stock Journal (Cheyenne), Jan. 21, 1887. 

50 Annual reports of Governor of Wyoming to the Secretary of the In- 
_ terior, 1887 and 1888. The difficult problem of combining stock raising and 
agriculture on the High Plains, which appeared so simple to a newly arrived 
_ governor, has still to be solved. 

51 Great Falls Tribune, May 21, 1885. 
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Populism, which hel: arisen out of riddle westech agra-— : 
rian discontent, began to appear on the Wyoming ranges in 
the form of “‘anti-stock” agitation. In Kansas, the farmers” 
with a grievance compounded of na rain, low prices, hig] is 
interest rates, and high freight charges had ceased to raise "3 
corn and had started a Said against the “‘big corpora- — 
tions,” and the “money power.” In Wyoming, the grangers — 
took to shooting range cattle, sitting on grand juries, which — 
boasted of never indicting an accused cattle rustler, and — 
talking about the greed of the cattle companies. a 

The repeal of the preemption and timber culture laws, — 
and the modification of the Desert Land Act appeared to 
them to be the work of the tools of the big corporations. Re 
After allowing the ‘‘cattle kings” to get all they desired, the % 
Government now permitted the status quo to be preserved, — 
by reducing the settler to a mere 320 acres of desert land, — 
which he could not possibly irrigate. ‘“Had the ‘cattle kings’ : 
at whom the acts in question were supposed to be aimed, Bt 
drawn a bill especially in their own interests, they could not — 
have done better,” declared the editor of the Cheyenne 
Leader in 1891. The same paper carried stories, told under 
oath, of Senator Warren’s sheep herders driving out the — 
small settlers in the neighborhood of his vast range, One 
forcing them to sell out at ridiculously low figures. No won- a 
der the senator voted for repeal and modification.* An — 
indiscreet remark by the Secretary of the Board of Live © 
Stock Commissioners that ‘there are too many people here _ 
now — too many people and not enough cattle,” gave the — 
anti-stock forces the opportunity to accuse the Wyoming 
Republicans of raising the standard of “More steers and — 
fewer men.” 









52 Cheyenne Daily Leader, April 9, 1891. 
53 Tbid,, Oct. 11, 1892. 
54 Thid., July 12, 1892. 








y the cattle rustler with whom the granger made common 
se, the old elements that had ruled Wyoming for two 
ecades rallied to defend their position. In the fall of 1891, 
they took the offensive. The old Association gathered its 
ngth for one last effort to save the range-cattle industry. 
e first line of attack on the rustlers was through the Live 
: Stock Commission, which was completely dominated by the 
ssociation. In October, they instructed the inspectors in 
their employ at the markets to hold up all cattle bearing a 
rand known to be that of a cattle rustler. A list of rustlers’ 
rands prepared by the Commission was forwarded to the 
inspectors. They were told to disregard all bills of sale held 
by the owner of cattle thus branded, as the rustlers were 
nown to use the granger as a “fence” by giving him a bill 
f sale to prove ownership. These suspected cattle were to 
be sold by the inspectors and the money turned over to the 
Live Stock Board. The cowboy, suspected of rustling, the 
small rancher who was unfortunate enough to incur the 
enmity of a neighboring large cattle outfit, and the granger 
with suspected stock to sell, were all hit by this action. They 
must come before an ex parte board and prove that the 
suspected stock belonging to them had not been stolen and 
hat they were not rustlers. Such action by the Board, so 
t variance with the fundamental principle of Anglo-Saxon 
justice, could not fail to inflame public sentiment and bring 



























85 Cheyenne Daily Leader, Oct. 28, 1891. The total number of strays 
ecked at the inspection points in 1891 amounted to 16,306. Of these, 5,238 
were sold and the money remitted directly to the Live Stock Commission. 
The proceeds from the sale amounted to $127,243.36 and of this amount, 
$113,293.53 was sent out in checks to the owners. The remaining $13,949.83 
was held by the Commission. This last sum represented the money received 
for the sale of cattle belonging to alleged rustlers, Minute Book of the 
_ Wyoming Board of Live Stock Commissioners, p. 6. This book is in the 
possession of the secretary of the Board in Cheyenne, Wyo. 









n and granger into line with the ca 







Sei . 
The territorial press, which in the old days knew what it i 
was to challenge the power of the Association, began t 
line up on the popular side. Threats to deprive the papers 
advertising revenue were of no avail and blank spaces, o: 
filled with advertisements of cattle banks, Association att 
neys, and such mercantile firms as were subservient to 
cattle ea. merely served to make the paper more 
». popular.*® ne 
5, “We regret... . the revival of the old spirit of intoleranc 
in the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association,”’ commented 
the editor of the Leader, one of the papers thus attacked. — 
“An un-American spirit of dominance which would rid 
roughshod over the weaker elements and force them 
immigrate or crawl, cowed and subdued, at the feet of 
fierce and implacable oligarchy.” 
In November, 1891, matters took a more serious turn 
News came down from Johnson County, in the norther 
part of the State, that two of the residents of that sectio 
had been shot from ambush. The two murdered men hax 
been suspected of rustling and consequently the assassination 
were immediately connected with the one or two large cattl 
companies in that neighborhood. A United States deputy 
marshal, formerly employed as an inspector by the Associa- 
tion, was suspected. Crowds gathered in Buffalo, the county 
seat, and threats were circulated against this officer and th 
chief cattleman in the region. The former was arrested by 
the local sheriff, but was able to give an alibi sufficient t 
obtain a release."® 
Johnson County was in open revolt by the spring of 1892 
58 Cheyenne Daily Leader, Mar. 22, 1892. 


57 Ibid., Mar. 23, 1892. 
58 [bid., Dec. 6, Dec. 20, Dec. 23, 1891. 




































cattlemen and rustlers prepared to invade the ranges.” A 
etition by “‘citizens and taxpayers” was prepared, which 


press the real sentiments of the people; for honest folk 
had been forced to sign under threats of violence.” 

Beset on all sides by a popular movement which threat- 
ened to destroy them, the members of the Association deter- 
_ mined upon a course of action as drastic as it was unwise. 
_ As has been noted in another connection, the frontier has 
_ over and over again sanctioned the use of illegal and ruthless 
methods to preserve order and to protect life and property. 
The mistake of the Wyoming cattle companies, in the spring 
of 1892, in using such methods was in supposing that they 
4 were frontiersmen. These large cattle outfits, backed by out- 

_ side capital, had lost all the characteristics of frontier enter- 
prises; the small ranchmen and the granger represented 
“ what was left of the frontier on the northern ranges. Any 
illegal action against them, no matter how justifiable on the 
_ grounds that in no other manner could cattle stealing be 
suppressed, was sure to arouse the whole community. 

On April 4, 1892, the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation held their regular annual meeting in Cheyenne. 
George Baxter, vice-president of the Association, presided 
_ in the absence of John Clay of Chicago, the president. 
4 Forty-three members answered the roll call and of these, 
all but eight represented cattle companies. 


59 Cheyenne Daily Leader, April 6, 1892. 60 [bid., Feb. 24, 1892. 








ss was mostly GF a routine nature, but, among _ 
other bios the Association endorsed the action of the Live - 
Stock Board in regard to the stock of suspected rustlers. 
That the Board expected the Association to do more than | 
merely approve of their action, is evident from the tenor of 
an address issued by the President of the Board, J. H. Ham- — 
mond, a few days before the meeting. He described how the — 
Wyoming cattlemen had come to that Indian-infested re- 
gion and had risked their lives to build up a state. To his — 
mind, they overcame obstacles far greater than those of the | i 
Pilgrim Fathers, for the Indians of Massachusetts had no — 
kindly disposed Indian Bureau to supply them with the 4 
most up-to-date firearms. Now, the hardy pioneer, freed | 
from the Indian danger, was about to be overwhelmed by the — 
cattle thief. The address ended by pointing out what the 
frontier folk of Ohio, Ilinois, and Indiana had le in ae ; 
gone by to suppress cattle stealing in those regions.” ¥ 
Whether the Association as a body determined upon the 
course of action subsequently followed, or whether the matter _ 
was decided upon unofficially, cannot be determined, as the & | 
records are not available. The Association never denied its _ 
connection with the events which occurred, nor was there © 
any doubt in the popular mind as to the part played by that 
organization.® é 
The Association adjourned after a one-day session. On 
the following afternoon, there arrived from Denver a spe- 
cial train, which was parked in the Cheyenne yards. This — 
train consisted of a chair car with curtains tightly drawn, a 
baggage car, a caboose, three stock cars loaded with saddle 
horses, and a flat car with wagons and camp paraphernalia 
on board. Citizens noted that no one was permitted to go 
81 Cheyenne Daily Leader, April 5, 1892. 
62 Minute Book of the Wyoming Board of Live Stock Commissioners, p. 9. 


83 The Executive Minutes of the Association contain no entries for 1892 _ 
save a statement that no meetings were held in that year (p. 93). 
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Iled out over the Union Pacific tracks that night for the- 
rth, few in Cheyenne knew of its arrival or departure. 
rly the next morning, it arrived in Caspar, the point near- 
t to Johnson County on the Chicago North Western Rail- 
y. That day, the telegraph wires north of Caspar were 
t, and southern Wyoming was left to guess what was 
ing on in Johnson County. 

The story of the “invasion” or “Johnson County War” 
briefly told. In the closely shuttered car from Denver, 
sre some twenty-five Texas hands, recruited at so much 
head from the loafers around Denver. Just before the 
rain left they were joined by a number of the ee mem- 
ers of the Association, lately adjourned. A “‘war’’ corre- 
ondent of the Chicago Herald was included in the party, 
parently with the idea that the world at large must not 
ack information as to the conduct of the pioneers. After 
detraining, the party mounted their horses and set out for 
Johnson County, with Buffalo, the hotbed of rustlers and 
nti-stock”’ men, as their objective. 

On April 9, they succeeded in surrounding two alleged 
ustlers in an isolated ranch house and after killing one, as 
went out to get water, they besieged the other through 
e day. Toward evening, they succeeded in setting fire to 
e cabin, and when the trapped man attempted to make a 
run for it, they riddled him with bullets. They then continued 
northward and, at nightfall, camped at a deserted ranch, 
urteen miles from Buffalo. 

The next morning, April 10, the frontier band started for 
town. They had not gone very far, when they were met by 
_ practically the whole population of Buffalo and the neighbor- 
hood. The news of the killings had got abroad and the 
whole countryside had turned out to repel the invaders. 





carefully attended to and so well planed: ie when it — 
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_be restored. To the initiated, this meant that the leadi 


ie night ies oe the cattlemen decided to make th 
stand against a formidable crowd of nearly two hundred: © 
ranchmen, clerks, gamblers, rustlers, and what one cor- 
respondent euphemistically called, “men about town.” I 
soon became clear that unless help arrived soon, the “i 
vaders” would be beyond the help of the surgeon who had, 
with great foresight, been brought along. 

News of the plight of some of Wyoming’s leading citiz 
filtered into Cheyenne. Acting Governor Barber wi 
frantically to Washington, urging President Harrison to 
immediately by ordering out the Federal troops stationed 
Fort McKinney, twenty-five miles from Buffalo. Barber 
clared that a revolt was in progress and law and order m 
























citizens must be saved. 
Accordingly, on April 13, three companies of Federa 
cavalry trotted upon the battlefield and the “war’’ was over. 
They arrived none too soon, for a movable platform, loaded 
with dynamite, was about to be pushed against the cabii 
where the cattlemen were besieged. The beleaguered, wit. 
great relief, surrendered to the officer in command who, 1 
was suggested by observers, regretted that his command 
had arrived quite as soon as it did. Forty-six surrendered 
twenty-five of whom were the hired Texans; the remainde 
were men prominent in the Association and the governmen 
of the state.“ . 
Governor Barber insisted that the prisoners be conducted 
under guard of Federal troops to Cheyenne. This was prob 
64 Among the names of those captured were the following: 3 
Major Walcott, commanding the expedition. 
W. C. Irvine, later president of the Association and member of th 
Board of Live Stock Commissioners. 


H. W. Davis, former president of the Association, and member of 
the legislature. : 






ably a wise move, for had they been turned over to the 
ohnson County authorities, they might have met with the 
_ same summary justice which they had meted out to others. 
- Accordingly the leading citizens and the Texas gunmen 
rrived under Federal guard and were interned at Fort D. A. 
Russell awaiting further developments.* 

In Johnson County the affair had so inflamed public 
eS sentiment that there was real danger that every head of 
- stock belonging to the large companies would be slaughtered. 
The cattlemen were panicky. There was talk of martial law. 
resident Harrison was induced to issue a proclamation 
ordering all unlawful assemblages to disperse before August 
3, 1892. To those who knew what had occurred, the pre- 
ete to the proclamation made strange reading: 











_ Whereas, by reason of unlawful obstructions, combinations and 
~ assemblages of persons, it has become impracticable, in my judgment, 
to enforce by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings the laws of 

~ the United States within the State and district of Wyoming, the 
% United States marshal, after repeated efforts, being unable by his 
a ordinary deputies or by any civil posse which he is able to obtain to 
Ee execute the process of the U. S. courts; Now therefore, etc., etc.®* 


7] 


Good sense prevailed, however, and no untoward action 


oe Frank Canton, deputy United States marshal. 
ite y W. J. Clarke, state water commissioner. 
ae Fred Hess, manager of the Bay State Cattle Co. 


H. E. Teschemacher, long a member of the executive committee of 


me the Association and a Harvard graduate. 
a F. de Biller Will Guthrie 
“a E. W. Whitcomb Chas. Ford 
A. R. Powers Ben Morrison 
L. H. Parker Scott Davis 


85 'The above is taken from the newspaper account in the Cheyenne Daily 
Leader, which had become violently “anti-stock.” Another account, equally 
partisan, is given by A, S. Mercer, The Banditti of the Plains (Cheyenne, 
1894). The records of the Association contain no documentary material 
that might give the cattleman’s side of this episode. 

86 Richardson, Messages and Papers, XX, 290. 















was mer "The: prisoners were ecanally ciried over to the 
Johnson County authorities with the proviso that they should - 
not be taken back to Johnson County for trial. The trial _ 
never took place. Johnson County was too poor to pay the — 
cost of the trial, and it was extremely doubtful if an un-— 
prejudiced jury could be obtained in any part of the State. 


The material witnesses, two men who had spent the night © 
in the cabin with the two murdered men and who were 4 
seized by the invaders before the shooting began, were — 
taken in custody by the United States marshal on the charge _ 


of selling whiskey to the Indians and were taken to Omaha, 
where they disappeared. On August 10, 1892, the district — 
court in Cheyenne decided that since Johnson County was 
unable to pay the expenses of a trial and since the court 
could not issue an order to force it to do so, there was noth 
ing left but to admit the stockmen to bail on their own recog- — 








nizances. This was done and the case ended there. The am 


Texas cowboys were shipped off to Fort Worth and the — 


ringleaders found reasons for leaving the state, some for. : 
good and others temporarily.” ‘ 


The “invasion” made the ranges in the northeastern part — 


of the State absolutely unsafe for the cattle of any of the 4 


persons implicated in the affair, and there was a general 


clearing out. A letter written to the secretary of the Asso- — 


ciation in May, 1893, from the manager of one of the ee 4 


companies and one of the ringleaders, gives some idea of 
what took place. 


As you know, we shipped everything last year [1892] we could 


find in all our brands, and the number of cattle we have left on the — a 


range is hard to calculate, for myself, I do not believe we have twenty- 
five head left..... The Big Horn cattle belong to Windsor, Kemp 
and Co; but they may possibly be shipped by Mr. Robinson of the 
Bay State and shipped in his name as that was the only way we 


87 Cheyenne Daily Leader, Aug 11, 1892. 
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Basin from making any kick about the Bay cee gathering cattle 
I have anything to do with. Windsor, Kemp and Co. cannot 
ave more than 200 head in the old Power River Co. brands and 
Big Horn Co. both together. .... ae 
































. The political repercussions of the “war” were consider- 
able. The Territory, hardly more than a satrapy of the 
ion Pacific during its earlier years, had been normally 
‘epublican. The close alliance of the Government with the 
tock Growers’ Association and the eagerness of the acting 
governor to restore order in Johnson County after the plans 
of the invaders miscarried gave their opponents the oppor- 
nity of linking up the so-called ‘Cheyenne cattle ring” 
h the Republican party organization. At the convention 
of the Democrats in the summer of 1892, those who were 
sympathetic with the cattlemen were read out of the party, 
he chairman, formerly an attorney for the Association, was 
eposed and a fusion with the Populist party consummated. 
he old Republican organization was placed on the defen- 
ive and spent most of its effort in denying that it had been 
n any way responsible for the events of the preceding 
pring. Senator Warren declared that he had no knowledge 
of the plan to invade Johnson County; “.... that he knew 
‘no more about it and contributed no more to it than a child 
unborn.” ® 

Be that as it may, the old Republican machine narrowly 
scaped complete disaster. Although the new state cast its 
rst electoral vote for Harrison, Weaver, the Populist 
candidate, missed carrying the state by only seven hundred 
votes. A fusion Democratic-Populist state ticket was elected 
68 Letter, Fred Hess to H. J. Ijams, May 31, 1893. Correspondence of 


_ Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, File, 1893 
89 Cheyenne Daily Leader, Nov. 1, 1892. 
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a Silver Democrat was sent to Congress. The stat 
legislature, composed of twenty-five Republicans, nineteen — 
Democrats, and five Populists, refused to re-elect Warren fo 
the Senate. After interminable wrangling, it adjourned with- 
out making a choice. The governor then appointed a Demo- — 
crat as senator, but this gentleman resigned, and for two ! 
years Wyoming was represented by one senator only, Joseph — 
M. Carey. Two years later, after the anti-stock excitement _ 
had died down, the Republican party returned to power. 
In Montana, the decline of the range-cattle industry and — 
the retreat of the range cattleman from the position which — 
he occupied in the eighties were not accompanied by any — 
such struggle. This was due, first to the fact that he had _ 
never occupied the preeminent position in Montana that he i 
had in Wyoming — the mining and agricultural interests _ 
were, as we have noted, far too strong to allow such domina- _ 
tion; and second, to the presence of newly opened Indian © 
country in northern Montana where it was possible for the _ 
range system to continue for some time, undisturbed by the — 
small ranchman and the farmer. 3 
For some years to come, Miles City continued to be the a 
cattle center of the Montana ranges. Not until 1902 was its 
position seriously challenged. At a meeting of the Montana _ 
Stock Growers’ Association in that year, it was proposed a 
_ that Helena be selected as the future meeting place instead _ 
of Miles City. It was declared that the sheepmen were taking _ 
over so much of the eastern Montana ranges that the old 
cow town was no longer the center of the cattle industry. _ 
The bulk of Montana cattle, it was argued, was being raised 
in the central and western sections of the state, in Jefferson, 
Madison, and Beaverhead counties. The retreat of the stock 
industry behind the defenses of privately owned hay lands 
and pastures in this area, where cattle had first been raised 









































Montana, had been accomplished. Only by a close vote, — 
the Association decide to continue its meetings in the — 
stern part of the state.” 
outhern cattle continued to arrive on the northern Mon- 
tana ranges for some years. As late as 1902, a Miles City : 
per noted that the movement of southern stock to the — 
nges had furnished more business than the railroads could — 
andle. Old memories of other disasters were revived and 
the cattlemen of northeastern Montana were reminded of 
the ever present danger of overcrowding the range.” Two 
ears later, the secretary of the Board of Live Stock Com- 
missioners reported that this effort to continue the range- 
cattle system had been a signal failure. The remaining range 
ad been overstocked and there had been heavy winter 
sses. A subsequent decline in the market had added to the 
1in of the few remaining range outfits. Even though large 
reas of the range remained unoccupied, cattle raisers must, 
the report declared, get on a feeding and pasturage basis.” 

_ Like the stock-growing industry, the expansion of the agri- 
cultural area of Montana was from the west, eastward. In 
the valley of the upper Yellowstone and its tributaries con- 
siderable farming areas had developed before the close of 
the eighties. The Gallatin Valley had, at a very early period, 
een a favored agricultural area and Bozeman a strong 
agricultural center. To the north, on the Missouri, Great 
Falls was founded in 1885. This town developed strong 
agricultural interests from the very start, its inhabitants 
ooking with suspicion on the range-cattle industry in the 
eighborhood. One year after its founding, it was advertis- 
ing the vast agricultural resources of northern Montana, 
declaring that any of the bench lands round about might be 








70 Stock Growers’ Journal (Miles City), Apr. 17, 1902. 

71 Northwest Live Stock Journal, July 12, 1902. 

72 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Live Stock Commis- 
sioners, 1904 (Helena, 1904), 7. 









‘in 
irrigation. The crop of each successful farmer was hail 
as a proof that immense wheat fields would soon take t 
place of the herds of the greedy “cattle kings.” 78 

In 1893, the line of the Great Northern was complet 
across the northern counties of the state. Settlement along 
the line, particularly in the northeastern section, was slow. _ 
Four years after its completion, 1897, an observer founc 
only herds of cattle in this, “the only exclusive range regi 
now left in this State.” * Local papers hastened to infor 
the visitor that, ‘in the older portions of our State, sto 
are cared for as well as in Minnesota or other Mississip 
Valley States.” 7 

Five years later, agricultural development along “‘t 
High Line” was still in the future. Speaking before a crowd 
in Great Falls in 1902, James J. Hill prophesied that | 
“churches and schools will be erected where now bands 
cattle and sheep roam; not that cattle and sheep are not a 
right but farms are better.” 

“We want more railroads,” some one in the crowd 
shouted. 

“You won’t get them,” Hill replied. “This railroad build- | 
ing is not fun. Develop your agricultural resources.” 7 

Over on the Little Missouri, where once the great herds 
of De Mores, Wibaux, and others ranged, reports came in 
in the same year, 1902, that the settlers’ dogs were making 
it impossible for the old range outfits to operate and that 
they were closing out. The range, thus deserted, was allowed 
to go unoccupied, for the cattle of the incoming settlers — 
could not possibly fully utilize it for summer pasture.” 2 

78 Great Falls Tribune, Apr. 6, 1886. a : 

74 Letter by Prof. Thomas Shaw of the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment = 
Station, quoted in the Rocky Mountain Husbandman, Feb. II, 1897, 4g 


75 Ibid, 78 Stock Grower's Journal, Aug. 21, 1902. 
7 Stock Growers’ Journal, June 12, 1902. 


























A decade later, the Montana range still remained. The 
ecretary of the Live Stock Board in his report of 1913 
declared that the open range still existed but that 





















. the big stockman has been compelled to withdraw and the 
4 homesteader has not yet found himself in a financial condition to 
carry enough livestock to counteract the withdrawal of the large 
be herds..... Today, we could feed much more livestock on the ranches 
nd farms during the winter than could be successfully run on the 
open range during the summer months.’* 


‘Thus the range cattleman disappeared.” Significantly 

nough, he lingered in those regions of northeastern Mon- 
ana where the harried remnants of the great northern 
buffalo herd were last seen. Isolated ranches, where small 
‘cattlemen maintain themselves by combining winter feeding 
and a partial utilization of the range for summer pasturage, 
ry land farms, not a few deserted, and scattered settle- 
ments where irrigation has made agriculture safe and per- 
manent, these have succeeded the great range outfits of 
other days. The story of the struggles of these groups, their 
partial successes and heartbreaking failures to utilize what 
the cattleman left, has yet to be told. 


78 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Montana Board of Live Stock 
: — Commissioners, 1913, P. 4. 

79 The dates of the last roundups on the northern ranges were about 1905- 
1906. An order issued by the Montana Board of Live Stock Commissioners 
in May, 1906, stated that, “Each roundup district shall constitute a local 

dipping district.” (Rocky Mountain Husbandman, May 24, 1906). In Wyom- 
ing the Minute Book of the Board of Live Stock Commissioners, contains the 

following entry (p. 47) under the date of April 4, 1905: 

a “A call was made and published giving notice to the stockmen of a meet- 
Bie ing to be held in the office of the Commission on April 4, 1905, to arrange 
the roundups and appoint commissioners therefor. As no stockmen appeared, 
the annual circular was not ordered. 

“There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 

“OU ARS os F. Durbin, Sec’y.” 
. i, 
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Oregon, 6; eastern Kansas and 
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contrast with cattleman’s frontier, 
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Wyoming, 189, 226, 240-245; land 
policy adapted to, 194; recoil in 
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opment after 1890, 227-237, 256- 
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Land policy, and Ranches 
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United States, 28; belonging to the 
Five Civilized Tribes, 34; rapid 
increase in Wyoming, 53, 86-87; 
breed in early Montana, 55; for- 
tunes in, 85-86; eastern “pilgrims” 
to stock the range, 92-94; specula- 
tion in, 93-96, 100-104; exported 
to England, 98-99; plan to sell to 
English stock growers, 108-112; de- 
crease on the range, 253-258. See 
also Brand, Breed, Maverick, 
Roundup, and Texas cattle 

Cattle cars, inadequacy of, 50-51 

Cattle companies, in Wyoming, 97- 
98; English and Scotch, 99-102; 
fraudulent, 103; “corporate cor- 
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construction camps, 22-23; Chi- 
cago, 31, 44; Denver, 38; Kansas 
City, 38, 44; Omaha, 44; Ogallala, 
51-52; Black Hills, 75. See also 
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Cattle pools, r9x 

Cattle thieves, need for mutual pro- 
tection against, 116; early efforts 
to combat, 118-121; the “maverick- 
er,” 135; a constant threat, 147; 
recruited from the range-cattle in- 
dustry, 148; methods employed by, 
149; blacklisting of, 150-151; 
checked by inspection, 152-153; 
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for, 153-154; | 





mtier methods in 
dealing with, 157-160; makes com- 
mon cause with small rancher, 238- 
243; final effort of the Wyoming 
Association against, 246-253. See 
also Maverick, Organization, Stock 
detective, and Stock inspection 


Cattleman’s frontier, along the Ore- 


gon Trail, 8-12; beginnings in 
western Montana, 14-16, 19-21; on 
the upper Rio Grande, 18; on the 
South Platte, 18; in Texas, 27-31, 
32-34; in Laramie County, Wyo., 
42-44, 46-47; in western Montana, 
1876, 53-57; moves into central 
Montana, 57; exposed to Indian 
attack, 60; contacts with the Indi- 
ans in Montana on, 63-65, 144-147; 
contacts with Indians in Wyoming 
on, 65-69, 141-144; effect of the 
Black Hills gold rush on, 75-77; 
extension northward in Wyoming 
of, 78-79, 86-87; extension east- 
ward in Montana of, 79-80, 87-89; 
a new El Dorado, 83; advertise- 
ment of, 85-86; limits of expansion 
reached, 105; changing character 
during the boom period, 112, 201- 
202; contrast with the agricultural 
frontier, 115; illegal methods on, 
116, 157-158, 160, 248-251; need 
for group effort on, 124; dominant 


‘in Wyoming, 125; early belief in 


the temporary character of, 194; 
land ownership on, 199-200; belief 
in the permanent character of, 206- 
207; disaster on, 218-223; transi- 
tion of, 226-237; small cattlemen 
succeed the large outfits on, 237- 
238, 248; lingers in northeastern 
Montana, 256-258. Se also Cattle, 
Cowboy, Cow town, Indian, Range, 
and names of particular states and 
territories 









Cherokee Indians, levy tolls on Texas 





herds, 35 
Cherokee Strip, stocking of, 95 
Cheyenne, Iron Mountain, and P 
cific Railroad, 69 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 
center, 41; the “Magic City of tk 
Plains,” 42; cattle center, 49-50 
proposed terminus of a railroad to 
Montana, 69; Big Horn Expedi. 
tion organized at, 72; effect of 
Black Hills gold rush on, 75 
capital of the cow country, 96; 
meeting place of Wyoming Stock — 
Growers’ Association, 119-120; in 
vasion of Johnson County organ 
ized at, 249-250 ce 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, — 
contact with the Texas cattlemen 
35-36; Government orders cattle 
men to remove herds from th 
reservation of, 217 
Cheyenne and Northern Railroad, — 3 
69 footnote ‘ 
Cheyenne Cattle Ring, 254 
Cheyenne Indians (northern band) 
relations with Wyoming cattlemen, 
142-144 . 
Chicago, Burlington, and oe 
Railroad, cattle shipments over, 45 _ 
Chicago, IIl., first shipment of Texas — 
cattle arrives at, 31; Union Stock-_ 
yards opened, 44; source of capital — 3 
for range business, 49; center of — 
the livestock and meat-packin 
trade, 107-108; inspection point 
for the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association, 152; first national or-_ 
ganization of cattlemen meets at, 
169; opposition to Animal Indus- — 
try Bill, 171, 173 
Chicago and North Western Rail- 
road, cattle shipments over, 45; E 
branch enters Wyoming, 241; farm- — ht 






miners’ outfitti 









‘hisholm Trail, 31 
lay, John, description of Ogallala 
1884, 52; on foreign specula- 
n, 101; on the National Cattle 
Trail, 180; president of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers’ Association, 
248 
Cleveland, Grover, proclamation con- 
rning cattlemen, 217 
vody, Col. W. F. (Buffalo Bill), 23 
lorado, Pike’s Peak gold rush, 17; 
: early cattle raising in, 18; corridor 
the northern ranges, 37; rapid 
owth of stock raising in, 38-40; 
overcrowding of ranges in, 91; or- 
ganization of stockmen in, 118-119; 
egislation against cattle disease, 
(63-164; examples of extensive 
fencing in, 191; winter losses in, 
as 
Colorado Stock Growers’ Association, 








ommission merchants, at Abilene, 
7; invest in range-cattle business, 
; combine with meat packers, 
_ 106; oppose Animal Industry Bill, 
‘171-173 
nfederate army, 
Texas beef, 27 
ontrol of grazing, early efforts in 
Montana, 21-22; dependent upon 
group effort, 116-117; imperative 
_ because of Ov grcronaine, 181-182; 
principle of the “accustomed 
range,” 182-183; grazing “claims,” 
183-184; through ownership of 
‘water, 184; through organization, 
185-190; through fencing, 190-193; 
i through land ownership, 202-208; 
through ownership of railroad 
_ sections, 208-214. See also Forage 
Corrine, Utah, Union Pacific ter-- 
minus of the road to Montana, 
61-62 


















supplied with 


ers and, 37; Texans, experts in — 
range methods, 48; arrival at 
Cheyenne, 50; appearance in Mon- 
tana, 89; attitude towards eastern 
owners, 104; regulations concern- 
ing, 131-132 footnote; “rustlers” 
recruited from, 148; blacklisting 
of, 149-150; become ranch hands, 
229 

Cow country, see Cattleman’s frontier 

“Cow hunts,” see Roundup 

Cow ponies, imported from Texas, 
48 footnote 

Cow town, Abilene, Kan., 25, 31; | 
Dodge City, Kan., 36; Schuyler, 
Neb., 38, 45; Fort Kearney, Neb., 
45; North Platte, Neb., 45; Sydney, 
Neb., 45; Rock River, Wyo., 45; 
Pine Bluffs, Wyo., 45, 50; Ogal- 
lala, Neb., 45, 51-52; Laramie, 
Wyo., 50; Hillsdale, Wyo., 50; 
Granger, Wyo., 55; Miles City, 
Mont., 77, 123; Glendive, Mont., 
o3 

Crow Indians, barrier to eastern ex- 
pansion of Montana, 63-64; danger 
to Montana cattlemen, 142; cattle- 
men lease grazing land of, 219 





















ee 


‘Custer, Gen. George A., expedition 


to the Black Hills, 75; defeat of, 76 


Dakota Terr., cattlemen represented 
in Wyoming Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation, 132; quarantine against 
Texas fever by, 163 

Deer Lodge County, Mont. law 
regulating winter grazing in, 21- 
22; cattlemen organize in, 123 

Deer Lodge Valley, wintering place 
for cattlemen along the Oregon 
Trail, 12; refuge during the Mor- 
mon War, 15; discovery of gold in, 
19; early center of stock raising 
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packing plants, 107 

Denver, Col., cattle market, 17, 38- 
39; connected by rail with the 
Texas ranges, 90 

Desert Land Act, used to get control 
of the range, 184; passage of, 195; 
frauds under, 204-205; modifica- 
tion of, 208; western opinion as to 
modification of, 245 

De Smet, Father, Jesuit missionary 
in Montana, 5; reports gold in the 
Rocky Mountains, 70 

Disease, among Texas cattle, 31; 
state quarantine measures against, 
36; English quarantine measures 
against, 109-110, 167; necessity for 
common action against, 116, 162; 
state action, 163; federal action, 
165-174. See also Pleuro-pneumo- 
nia, Texas fever, and Bureau of 
Animal Industry 

Dodge City, Kan., terminus of the 
Goodnight Trail, 36; meeting 
place of the stockmen of western 
Kansas, 177 

Douglas, Wyo., agricultural center, 
241, 243 

Dressed beef, early shipments from 
the range, 45 footnote; shipments 
to England, 99; packing plants on 
the plains, 107-108. See Meat 
packers 

Durham cattle, introduced into Mon- 

tana, 55, 138 footnote 


Eastern Montana Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation, organization of, 123; 
merged with the Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association,. 124 

England, interest in the range-cattle 
industry in, 85; effect of agricul- 
tural expansion in the United States 
on, 98; American shipments of 










eef and livestock to, 
100; as a market for stock ca 
108-112; quarantine regulations 
against American cattle by, ee 
IIO, 166-167 

Estray law, unsuited to the ra 
system, 125-127, 129-130 

Evarts, W. H., ‘in controversy wit 
England over embargo on Amer- 
ican cattle, 166 Ba 


4 + ‘s 
dresse 




































Feeders, early purchase of Texas 
cattle by, 31; range cattle shipped if 
to, 89-90, 92; relieve crowd: l 
ranges, 219 A 
Fencing, barrier to Texas drive, y 7 
in western Montana, 56, 87; 
crease during the boom period 
105; barbed wire, 190; illegal en-— 
closures of the public domain, 191 
192; Federal action as to illegal 
enclosures, 192-193; safety of ran, 
cattle endangered by, 193; of 
ternate railroad sections, 212-21 
granger ideas as to, 241-242 
Fergus, James, urges formation 
the Montana Stock Growers’ As 
sociation, 122; as to frontier meth- 
ods against cattle thieves, 160 
comments on the problem of con- 
trol of grazing, 182 
Ficklin, Lieut. B. F., report on west 
ern Montana, sen 14-16 ; 
Five Civilized Tribes, relations witl 
the cattlemen, 34-36 
Flathead Indians, Jesuit mission te 
12-13, 15 ony 
Forage, raised along the Orego 
Trail, 11; army posts a mark 
for, 22, 41; increasing importance 
of, 202; takes the place of th 
open range, 226-229; irrigation and 
the raising of, 230-237 
Ford, R. S., first president of Mon 













a Stock 
22, 130 
‘orts, Benton, 62; Bridger, 10, 66; 
_ C.F. Smith, 67, 74; Casper, 67; D. 
A. Russell, 22, 66, 252; Ellis, 65; 
Fetterman, 67; Hall, 12; Halleck, 
66; Keough, 82; Laramie, 66; Lo- 
gan (Camp Baker), 65; Maginnis, 
a 65; McKinney, 251; Phil Kearney, 
. 67, 74; Reno, 67; Sanders, 66; 
Shaw, 65; Stambaugh, 66; Steele, 
67; Union, 2 
‘eight rates, on Wyoming cattle, 51; 
on Montana cattle, 55; stockmen 
combine to effect a reduction of, 
106 
eighters, along the Oregon Trail, 
16-17; recruited from the miners, 
19; decline in the use of oxen by, 
21; sell oxen to cattlemen, 23; 
‘winter cattle on the plains, 43-44 
emont, Elkhorn, and Missouri 
River Railroad, branch of the Chi- 
cago and North Western enters 
Wyoming, 241 
_Frewen, Moreton, manager of the 
_ Powder River Cattle Co., 110; car- 
ries on negotiations with English 
government over the shipment of 
Wyoming cattle, 110-112; | Wyo- 
ming opinion of, 222 footnote 
Fur trade, on the upper Missouri, 2; 
“mountain men” circulate informa- 
tion as to the Far West, 2-3; in 
Oregon, 4 
































Gallatin Valley, Mont., arrival of 

Texas cattle in, 21; agricultural 

region, 231, 256 

Glendive, Mont., “Queen City of the 
Cow Land,” 93. 

Glidden, J. F., inventor of barbed 

Wire, 190 


herd driven on the Wyoming ran- 





Growers’ Association, 


Goodnight, Col. Charles, sells first ° 


Goodnight Trail, 36 

Grangers, see Agricultural frontier 

Grant, Capt. Richard, cattle trader 
along the Oregon Trail, 12 

Great American Desert, exploration 
of, 2; myth of, 7; barrier to ex- 
pansion, 24. See also Cattleman’s 
frontier, High Plains, Irrigation, 
Range 

Great Falls, Mont., 
center, 256-257 

Great Northern Railroad, built across 
northern Montana, 257 

Greeley, Horace, description of early 
Wyoming cattlemen, 12 

Grey Bull River, Wyo., prospecting 
expedition to, 73 

Gros Ventre Indians, 63 


agricultural 


Hammond, J. H., 249 

Hannibal and St. Joe Railroad, early 
cattle shipments over, 46 

Harrison, Benjamin, proclamation 
concerning Johnson County War, 
252 

Helena, Mont. mining camp, 19; 
Montana Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion organized at, 122 

Hereford cattle, 138 footnote 

High Plains, knowledge concerning, 
2-7; cattlemen first to utilize, 7; 
barrier to expansion, 24; railroads 
cross, 25; doubt as to usefulness 
of, 41; Indian reservations limit 
expansion on, 57-58; last frontier, 
59; “farm homes for poor men” 
on, 194-196; agricultural utiliza- 
tion of, 227-237. See also Cattle- 
man’s frontier, Great American 
Desert, Public domain, Range 

Hill, James J., on agricultural de- 
velopment of Montana, 257 

Homestead Law, entries by early 
cattlemen. «9; used to control the 








range, » 
- man’s frontier, 194; frauds under, 
204-205 






lliff, John W., first of the northern 
“cattle kings,” 18; brings the first 
Texas herd to the Wyoming ran- 
ges, 43 

Illegal enclosures, see Fencing 

Independence, Kan., gateway to the 
Far West, 1; terminus of the Santa 
Fé Trail, 4; terminus of the Ore- 
gon Trail, 5-6 

Indians, removal of eastern tribes, 
3-4 missionaries teach agriculture 
to, 5, 15; effect of railroad build- 
ing on, 22, 59-60; isolation dis- 
turbed by the Texas drives, 34-36; 
location of northern tribes, 60-64; 
frontier defence against, 64-69; 
eastern sympathy for, 69 footnote ; 
cattlemen and, 141-147; lease 
grazing land to cattlemen, 218-219. 
See also names of particular tribes 

Indian Act of 1834, 35 

Indian agents, collect cattle tolls for 
Indians, 35; drafts issued by, 38; 
instructed to issue passes to hunt- 
ing bands, 142 

Indian Bureau, western complaints 
against, 141, 143-146; solution of 
Indian problem aided by ineffici- 
ency of, 147 

“Indian Ring,” western attack on, 71 

Indian Territory, condition follow- 
ing the Civil War, 30-31; cattle 
trails across, 34-35; stocking of 
the Cherokee Strip in, 953 possibil- 
ity of closing the trails across, 178; 
fencing in, 191 

International and Great 
Railroad, 90 

Iowa, winter quarters of the Mor- 
mons, 6; market for range cattle, 


Northern 





31, 92; supplies cattle to stock 
range, 93 footnote ee 

Irrigation, by Mexican cattlemen I 
the Rio Grande, 18; Desert Land 
Act and, 195; Powell Report on, 
196-197; lands suitable for, with- 
drawn from entry, 208; relation to 
stock growing, 230-237 





sc 
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Jesuits, missions in the mountains, « 5 
agriculture in Montana begun by, 
12-13, 15 

Johnson County, Wyo., 
79 

Johnson County War, conditions in 
Wyoming cause of, 237-247; ea 
disorders, 247-248; relation of t 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Asso 
ation to, 248-249; the “invasion,” 
249-253; effect of, 253-255 eS 

Judith River, Mont., cattleman’s 
frontier, 57; exposed to Indian 


raids, 144-147 ao 


creation « 


Kansas, agricultural frontier in, 25 
arrival of first Texas herds in, 30- 
313 quarantine regulations of, 
163; cattleman and the front 
farmer in, 37; Texas herds” 
threaten the ranges in, 177; win 
losses on ranges in, 217; recoil o 
agricultural frontier in, 225 a 

Kansas City, market for Texas cattle, 
27, 38, 44; rivalry with Omaha, 
45; rail connection with Texas, 

Kansas Pacific Railroad, arrives 
central Kansas, 25; Texas herds 
arrive at Abilene on, 31 se 

Kohrs, Conrad, on early Montana | 
cattle, 55; active in organizing 
Montana Stock Growers’ Associ 


tion, 122 


Land classification, urged by Powel 
196-197 


Pee 
or. 








i holdinas in Coloraiy 18; 
ited to ranch site, 49; increase 
during the boom period, 105, 202- 
203; fear of monopoly in, 198-199; 
tleman’s attitude toward, 198- 
y9; fraud in obtaining, 203-204; 
ctension in Wyoming of, 204-207; 
' railroad sections, 208-214; ac- 
ompanies increase in demand for 
forage, 227; by sheep men, 229- 
230; types of holdings after 1890, 
231-237. See also Control of graz- 
ing, Fencing, Irrigation, Powell 
Report, and Ranches 

a Policy, ill eee to arid 














ture nes 195; Desert Land Act, 
95; Powell Report on, 196-197; 
criticism as applied to railroads, 
214. See also Public domain 


ing in, 192 
aramie County Stock Growers’ As- 


7 
Laramie River, Wyo., early stock 
‘Tegion, 46; first organization of 
Wyoming among cattlemen on, 119- 


tham, Dr. Henry, author of pam- 
phlet on the range country, 43 
asing of the public domain, pro- 
‘posals for, 198, 201 

wis and Clark expedition, 2 

tle Missouri River, regulation by 
Montana Association of roundup 
On, 133; purchase of railroad sec- 
tions on, 211; disappearance of 
the range-cattle outfits along, 257 
Long, Maj. S. A., expedition of, 2 
“Lost Cabin Claim,” 71 






“Mavericking,” 135 — 

Mavericks, on the accustomed range, 
33; regulations necessary concern- 
ing, 115; question of ownership of, 
134-135; regulations in Wyoming 
concerning, 135-136; temptation to 
cowboy, 148-149 q 

McLoughlin, Dr. John, 5 

Meat packers, combination with 
commission men, 106; Vest Com- 
mittee Report on, 106; range pack- 
ing plants to combat, 107-108; ne- 
cessity for the regulation of, 174 

“Meat straight,” 1 

Miles, Gen. Nelson A., 84 

Miles City, Mont., beginnings of, 77; 
cattlemen of eastern Montana or- 
ganize at, 123; meeting place of 
the Montana Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, 124; inspection point of 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, 152; decline of, 255 

Mining frontier, California, 6; Colo- 
rado, 17; eastern Idaho, 19; west- 
ern Montana, 19-20; Wyoming, 4o- 
41; shift to a cattleman’s frontier 
in Montana, 53-54; Indian barrier 

_ to the extension of, 69-74; legends 
of the, 70-71; the Black Hills, 75; 
disappearance of, 78 

Missionaries, part played in the 
westward movement, 5; missions 
in the mountains, 5, 15 

Missouri, agricultural settlement in, 
1; regulations concerning Texas 
cattle, 36, 163 

Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Rail- 
road, reaches Texas ranges, 90 

Missouri Pacific Railroad, first cattle 
shipments over, 30 

Missouri River, first steamboat on, 2; 

route to Montana settlements, 62; 




































Montana, Jesuit missionaries settle 
in, 5; early efforts at agriculture 
in, 12; wintering ground for early 
cattlemen, 12; cattlemen seek refuge 
from Mormons in, 14; description 
of, 14-16; discovery of gold in, 19; 

arrival of first Texas cattle in, 21; 
development of a cattleman’s fron- 
tier in, 21-22; early cattle drives 
to the Union Pacific from, 50, 55; 
economic changes in, 53-54; imac- 
cessibility of, 54-55, 61-62; ex- 
tension northeastward of, 54, 57; 
description of early ranching in, 
56; demands that Indian reserva- 
tions be reduced in, 63-64; defense 
of the Indian frontier in, 64-65; 
desire for railroad connection with 
Wyoming, 69; effort to open the 
Yellowstone route, 73-74; cattle 
drives to the Black Hills from, 75- 
76; beginnings of eastern section 
of, 76-77; first railroad connection 
in, 81; extension of cattleman’s 
frontier eastward in, 87-88; range 
‘system develops in, 88; organiza- 
tion of cattlemen in, 121-124; 
brand legislation in, 125; efforts to 
regulate roundups in, 128-130; cat- 
tlemen represented in Wyoming 
Association, 132; high quality of 
cattle raised in, 139 and footnote; 
Indian and cattleman in, 144-147; 
cattle thief in, 158-162; the “cow- 
boy legislature,” 161; quarantine 
regulations in, 164-165 ; overcrowd- 
ing of the ranges in, 181} effort to 
control the range in, 185-186; in- 
crease in sheep in, 189; illegal 
fencing in, 192; disaster of 1887- 

1888 in, 218-222; recession of the 
cattleman’s frontier in, 219, 255- 
258; reduction of Indian reserva- 





any 





farms in, 234-236; last rou 
in, 258 footnote 
Montana Stock Growers’ Associ 
organization of, 122-123; compa 
with the Wyoming Associa 
125; power limited, 132, 161; rel 
tions with the territorial go 
ment, 158-162; represented in 
tional organization of cattlem 
179; opposition to the Nation 
Cattle Trail, 180; meeting p 
of, 255-256 ; 
Moonlight, Thomas, Wyoming < 
stock governor, 244 
Moore, Lee, description of an e 
Texas roundup, 28-29 
Mormons, migration to Utah, 
drive out Gentiles, 13-14 
Mullan, Lieut. John, 62 
Musselshell River, Mont., cattlema 
frontier, 57; hunting ground 
the Blackfeet, 63, 145; Ft. Mag 
nis established on, 65; opening 
new ranges along, 79, 87; catt 
men independent of Montana Ass: 
ciation, 133; Indian danger, 14 
147; organization of cattlem 
against Indians, 146-147; use 0 
boycott by cattlemen of, 185- “186 















































National Cattle Growers’ Conv 
tion, meeting at St. Louis, 179-18 
pass resolutions relative to pu 
domain, 201 

National Cattle Trail, argumer 
against, 139-140, 180-181; urged ; 
St. Louis, 180 

National Convention of Stock Grov 
ers, organized at Chicago, 1 
action against cattle disease, 
170; opposition to, 170-171; j 
the St. Louis meeting, 179 

Nebraska, westward movement 


‘ 





gricultural frontier in, 45; cat- 
lemen represented in Wyoming 
ssociation, 132; regulations con- 
ning quarantine in, 163-164; 
d sales by Union Pacific in, 210; 
ecoil of agricultural frontier in, 
225; granger invasion of western 
ection of, 241-243 

Northern Pacific Railroad, builds to 
ismarck, 65; first shipments of 
ge cattle from Montana over, 
0; building west of Bismarck be- 
gun, 81, 84; eastern cattle shipped 
to western ranges over, 93; land 



































aha, Neb. range cattle shipped 
up 44; rivalry with Kansas City, 


Or regon, migration to, 4-6; cattle 
_ driven to Wyoming from, 50; sup- 
plies sheep to the northern range, 
189 

egon Trail, opening of, 4-5; early 
ading posts on, 9-10; ferries on, 
0; grazing grounds along, 10; 
hay ranches on, 11; cattlemen 
Jong, 11-14, 16; freighters on, 16- 
: 7; Indian attacks on, 65; pro- 
tection of, 65-66 

E fization, early associations in 
Texas, 32; in Colorado, 39, 118- 
9; reasons for, 114-118, 130-131; 
n Wyoming, 119-121; in Montana, 
121-124; consolidation in Wyoming, 
132; efforts to improve breed, 137- 
140; protection from Indians by, 
141-147; against the cattle thief, 
147-162; efforts to prevent the 
spread of cattle disease, 165, 170- 
171; national, 169-170, 178-180; 
use of boycott by, 185-189; attacked 








by grangers, 241-248. See also 
Black-list, Mavericks, Roundup, 
and names of particular associa- 
tions 

Owen, Maj. John, 
trader, 13 footnote 


early Montana 


Panic of 1873, effect on cattle market, 
52 

Pastoral Homestead, early examples 
in Colorado, 18; proposed by 
Powell, 196-199 

Piegan Indians, 63 

Pike’s Peak Gold Rush, creates a 
new cattle market, 17 

“Pilgrim cattle,” eastern cattle ship- 
ped to the range, 92-94 

Pleuro-pneumonia, danger to west- 
ern range cattle from, 94, 164; 
cause of English embargo, 109-110; 
regulations concerning, 167-169 

Populists, anti-stock party in Wyo- 
ming, 245; fusion with Wyoming 
Democrats, 254-255 

Portland, Me., shipment of diseased 
cattle from, 166 

Powder River, Wyo., Sioux hunting 
ground, 61; advertisement of, 76; 
new cattle range on, 86; sale of 
railroad sections on, 211; raising 
of forage crops along, 227 

Powder River Cattle Co., 
manager of, 110 

Powder River Route, see Bozeman 
Trail 

Powell, Maj. J. W., report on arid 
region, 196-198 

Prairie Land and Cattle Co., great 
profits of, 95, 100 

Preemption Law, used to get control 
of cattle ranges, 184; ill adapted to 
cattleman’s frontier, 194; frauds 
under, 204-205; western opinion 
as to repeal of, 245 

Prices, high in mining camps, 21; for 


Frewen, 
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enne, 1868, 43h effect of panic of 

1873 on, 52; maximum in 1882, 94- 

95; decline in, 105, 218, 222-223 

Profits, optimism concerning, 83, 85- 
86, 95, 100-102; doubts as to, 99- 
100; contraction of, 106, 224; com- 
parison of Texas and Montana as 

~ to, 139 

Public domain, early Montana regu- 
lations as to grazing on, 21-22; 
laws concerning, unsuitable to 
semi-arid conditions, 84; basis of 
the range-cattle industry, 114; 
problem of controlling grazing on, 
181-182; control through owner- 
ship of water, 184; illegal fencing 
on, 190-194; frauds on, 203-206; 
utilization by cattlemen after 1888, 
225-227. See also Great American 
Desert, High Plains, Range 

Public Land Commission of 1879, re- 
port of, 84, 197-199; testimony 
taken by, 91, 184 

Public Land Commission of 1905, on 
illegal fencing, 193; on the Desert 
Land Act, 208 

Pure Food and Drug Act, passage of, 


174 


Railroads, essential to the utilization 
of the High Plains, 25; first ship- 
ments of range cattle over, 30, 31, 
38, 45; competition for cattle ship- 
ments, 45; effect on Indian isola- 
tion, 59-60; Wyoming promotion 
of, 69; efforts to encourage build- 
ing in Montana, 80; penetrate 
Texas range country, 90; relations 
with cattlemen’s associations, 106- 
107; land grants sold for range, 
208-211; encourage agricultural 
settlement, 241. See also Freight 
rates 

Ranches, along the Oregon Trail, 








2 





10-11, in Colorado, 17-183 in 
ming, 46-47, 49; in Montana 





tion of, 184; pastoral homestead 
suggested by Powell, 196-197; de- 
mand for hay lands increases sp 
ulation in, 202-204; fraud in— 
taining, 204-208; purchase of ra 
road sections for, 208-213; n 
methods on, 219, 226-229; irriga : 
tion on, 230-237; increase in small, 
237-238, 244, 255, 257-258 * 
Range, along the Oregon Trail, 
in western Montana, 12-13; u 
by freighters, 16-17, 42; adjac 
to the mines, 17-18, 21-22; wint 
ing cattle on, 17, 42-44, 193, 2 
principle of the accustomed, — 
182-184; fortunes in the exploi 
tion of, 83-86, 100-101; crowd 
of, 91-93, 104-105, 113; efforts 
cattlemen to prevent overcrowdi 
181-189; granger attitude toward, 
189, 242-243; illegal fencing o 
190-194; proposals to lease, 3 
201; land frauds to obtain, 203- 
206; railroad sections used as, 2 
213; winter of 1887-1888 bri 
disaster to, 216-222; cattler 
abandon, 222-231; successors 
cattlemen on the, 237-238, 240-24. 
253-254, 256-258. See also Cat 
man’s frontier, Great American 
Desert, High Plains, Public dom 
main i 
Range methods, Texas cowboy ex 
pert in, 48; early Montana cattl 
men ignorant of, 88 
Red Cloud, Sioux leader, 60 
Refrigerator car, development of, 107 
Road brand, regulations concerning, — 
33, 126-127 
Rock Island Railroad, cattle shi 
ments over, 45 













rst o no 
River, Mont., Sioux hunting 
d, 61; advertisement of, 76 

idup, description of early Texan, 












55; result of group need, 120; not 
apted to an agricultural frontier, 
7-130; regulation as to date ne- 
131-134; difficulties in 
eventing independent, 133; rules 
to mavericks gathered on, 135- 
; stock detectives employed on, 


ange of, 16 


Ignatius Mission, Mont., Jesuit 
ssion to the Indians, 12, 15 
ouis, Iron Mountain, and South- 
rn Railroad, reaches Texas ran- 
ges, 90 
. Louis, Mo., market for Texas cat- 
, 27; railroad connections with 
xas, 90; meeting place of Na- 
tional Convention of Cattle Grow- 
pen Sr479 
ta Fé trade, 4 
katchewan River, extension of 
cotland, interest in range-cattle 
iness, 85; organization of range- 
tle companies in, 100-101 
sp, on Colorado ranges, 39, 91- 
; in Montana and Wyoming, 
; increase on the range, 228- 
; occupy the deserted ranges, 


Wyoming, 76 
erman, John, issues regulations 


the, 77 


Shonkin District, Mont., organization 


of cattlemen in, 123; not under the 
control of the Montana Associa- 
tion, 132-133; cattleman and In- 
dian in, 146-147 

Shoshone Indians, given a reserva- 
tion in Wyoming, 61; peaceful 
character of, 142 

Sioux County, Neb., Wyoming Asso- 
ciation joined by cattlemen of, 121; 
clash between cattlemen and gran- 
gers in, 241-243 

Sioux Indians, fight to retain ancient 
hunting grounds, 60; treaty of 
1868 with, 61; effect of failure to 
conquer, 66-69; attack prospecting 
expedition, 74; defeat of Custer 
by, 76; Wyoming cleared of, 76- 
79; continue to threaten Wyoming 
ranges, 142 

Smith River, Mont., early cattleman’s 
frontier, 57; organization of cattle- 
men on, 123, 133; raising of for- 
age crops on, 226 

South Pass, discovery of, 5; gold dis- 
coveries near, 40-41; protection 
of, 66 

Southern Colorado Association, or- 
ganization of, 119 

Southern Pacific Railroad, reaches 
Texas ranges, 90 

Spanish fever, see Texas fever 

Sparks, William A. J., appointed 
land commissioner, 203; reports on 
land frauds, 204; cancels entries, 
206; western dislike for, 207; at- 
tacks the “robbing cattle barons,” 
241 

Speculation, encouraged, 83-86; re- 
sults in rapid stocking of the range, 
86-94; Cheyenne, center of, 96; 
East furnishes capital for, 96-97; 


ee ee re 
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Silenetic fever, see eens fever 


Stock detectives, in Texas, 118; em- 
ployment of, by associations, 149- 
151; enmity for associations in- 
creased by the use of, 157-158 

Stock inspection, Wyoming Associa- 
tion’s methods of, 151-155; a state 
function in Montana, 161-162; Wy- 
oming effort to check rustling 
through, 246 

Story, Nelson, brings first herd of 
Texas cattle to Montana, 21 

Stuart, Granville, on the expansion 
of Montana cattleman’s frontier 
eastward, 88-89; on the control of 
grazing, 182; on the range-cattle 
business, 221 

Sturgis, Thomas J., secretary of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, on shipping Texas cattle by 
rail, 165; member of legislative 
committee of the National Conven- 
tion of Stock Growers, 170; on the 
future of the range-cattle industry, 
206-207 

Sun River, Mont., early cattleman’s 
frontier, 54, 57; organization of 
cattlemen on, 123, 146-147 

Survey of the public domain, ill 
adapted to the arid West, 18; 
Powell proposes to change system 
of, 196; system as applied to rail- 
road grants, 214 

Sutherlin, E. H., editor of the Rocky 
Mountain Husbandman, 122 

Swan Land and Cattle Co., organiza- 
tion of, 97-98; illegal fencing by, 
192; failure of, 222 _ 

Sweetgrass River, Mont., expansion 
of cattleman’s frontier eastward 


to, 77 
Sweetwater River, Wyo., on the route 





Texas, conditions following the C 


Texas cattle, arrival of first herd in 





War in, 28-29; early cattle drives 
from, 30-32; cattlemen’s asso 
tions in, 32; passes laws regul 
ing range-cattle industry, 33 
supplies cowboys for the north 





tle in, 139 footnotes; urges a 
tional Cattle Trail, 139-140, 





Convention, 179 ee: 


Montana, 21; origin of, 2 
description of, 26-27; early ma: 
ket for, 27-28; early prices of, : 
sold to Iowa farmers, 31; arrit 
in Kansas, 31-32, 36-37; north 
range as a market for, 38; arrival 
in Colorado, 39° 403 arrival in Wy- 


tana, 54; insufficient to meee 
demand of the northern rang 
89; northern ranges receive — 


ges, 138-140 
Texas drive, Abilene, a terminus © 
25, 31; character of, 26; rout 
taken by, 30-31, 36-37; numbers 
31-32; organization of, 32; regt 
tions in the Indian Territory | 
34-36; Kansas farmer an obst 
to, 37, 177-178; Ogallala, a 
minus of, 51-52; railroads 
plant, 91; cooperative chara 
of, 118; effect of quarantine reg 
lations on, 163-164 
Texas fever, quarantine laws to 





é spread of, 36, 
ars on the northern range, 111- 
I2, 164; spread through rail ship- 
mt of cattle, 164-165; 
te pride and, 170-172 
s Pacific Railroad, reaches the 
“exas ranges, 90 
s Panhandle, trails through, 36, 
; fencing in, 191; 
1, 217 
mber Culture Act, used to gain 
control of range, 184; passage of, 
195; western opinion as to repeal 
f, 245 
ongue River, Wyo., Sioux hunting 
ground, 61; advertisement of, 76; 
ew cattle range, 86; Indian and 
attleman on, 142 
asury Cattle Commission, report 






Texas 







winter losses 























Union Pacific Railroad, building of, 
2-233 essential to the development 
of the High Plains, 25; early cattle 
shipments over, 38, 45, 50-51; 
ailroad towns on, 40; connection 
_ with road to Montana, 61; forts 
rotecting, 66-67; completes a 
branch to Montana, 81; land pol- 
icy of, 208-211 

nion Stockyards, Chicago, opening 
of, 44 

Utah, supplies sheep to the northern 
_ -fanges, 189 

Utah Northern Railroad, builds to 
western Montana, 81 


st Committee Report, 106 
Virginia City, Mont., mining camp, 
19; beef prices at, 21; first Texas 
herd arrives at, 54; eastern cattle 
buyers appear in, 553 first meeting 
of Montana cattlemen held at, 121- 


162-164; ap- 





regulations 206; and ay pepe S . 

County War, 254-255 

Washakie, chief of the Shoshone In- 
dians, 61 

Washington, cattle driven to Wyo- 
ming from, 50 

Western Engineer, 
River steamboat, 2 

Western Kansas Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation, urges restriction of Tex- 
as drives, 177 

Whitman, Dr. Marcus, 5 

Wichita, Kan., 25 

Wind River, Wyo., Shoshone Indian 
reservation located on, 61; begin- 
nings of agriculture in Wyoming 
on, 68, 231 | 

Wyoming, beginnings along the Ore- 
gon Trail, 8-12; early railroad 
towns of, 23, 40; mining in, 40-41; 
importance of stock growing to, 42; 
arrival of the first Texas herds in, 
42-43; southeastern section be- 
comes cattle range, 46-47; the first 
rodeo in, 50; early cattle shipments 
from, 51; Indian restricts expan- 
sion of, 60-61; defense of, 65-69; 
demand for connection with Mon- 
tana, 68-69; effect of Black Hills 
‘gold rush on, 75; opening of the 
central section of, 76-79; expansion 
of, 86-87; the cattle boom in, 94- 
98; first cattleman’s organization 
in, 119; Stock Growers’ Association 
dominant in, 125, 135-137, 154- 
158; Indian and cattleman in, 142- 
144; regulations to prevent cattle 
disease in, 164-165; danger of 
Overcrowding ranges in, 181; 
sheep raising in, 189, 229-230; 


first Missouri 


illegal fencing in, 192; future of 
stock growing in, 206-207; sales 
of railroad land in, 210; disaster 
transi- 


to the ranges in, 218-222; 











of tne ‘in, 234-2363 granger in- 
vasion of, 240-244; “farm homes 
for poor men” in, 243-244; last 
stand of the “cattle kings” in, 248- 
255; last roundups in, 258 footnote 

Wyoming Hereford Association, 

__ description of ranch of, 204 
Wyoming Stock Graziers’ Associa- 
tion, first cattleman’s organization 
in Wyoming, 119 

Wyoming Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, organization of, 120-121; 
compared with the Montana Asso- 
ciation, 125; jurisdiction extends 
outside of Wyoming, 132; power 
of, 135-137, 154-158; relations with 
the Indian Bureau, 142-144; black- 
lists of, 149-150; instructions to 
roundup foremen, 151; inspection 
‘system of, 152-153; frontier meth- 

ods of, 157-158; Chicago com- 

mission men blacklisted by, 173; 









Powell Report, ens decline of 
238-239; attack of rustlers a dt 
grangers on, 240-245; effort to con- 
trol newspapers, 247; part play 
in the Johnson County War, 247- 
255 



















Yellowstone Park, Wyo., road from 
the Union Pacific to, 63 
Yellowstone River, Mont., natural 
outlet for Montana, 62; effort to 
open a route along, 73-74; adver- 
tised by military campaigns, 76; 
early settlement on, 77; Northern 
Pacific arrives on, 84; new ranges 
on, 87 
Yellowstone Wagon Road and Pros- 
pecting Expedition, 73-74 
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A PHOENIX BOOK published by the University of Chicago Press 


The Day of the Cattleman 


By 1900, the proud days of the cattlemen were over.. 


Lonesome cowboy and incredibly wealthy cattle baron 
alike—both aristocrats of the American West—had ruled, 
for over fifty years, an empire stretching from Texas to the 


Canadian border. Here is their story—the unvarnished, un- ~ 


romantic, and exceptionally honest portrait of the men who 
rode the trail from Abilene to Fargo and whose lives and 


fortunes on the open range of the West make up an epic — 


chapter in American history. 

“This is the book that set the record straight on cowboys. 

. The author, who has had long and ‘intimate associa- 
tions with the West, argues that the range cattleman, by 
using the semi- -arid plains and native ‘grasses to build a 
great and profitable business enterprise, has far more to 
his credit than the Wild West show, the movies and 
have allowed him.’—Zhe American Scholar. 






ERNEST STAPLES OSGOOD is Professor of Histo 
the University of Minnesota. 
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